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TRANSACTIONS 



OF THK 



OHIO STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY, 



HELD AT 



OMo Wliita Sulphur Sprlngi, JniM 12fh, 18th and Hth, 1800- 



Ohio White Sulphur Springs, ) 
June 12^A, 1860—10 o'clock A. M. ) 

The Ohio State Medical Society met in a convenient ball 
prepared for the purpose, in the grove of the Ohio White 
Sulphur Springs, and was called to order by the President 
of the Society, Dr. Firestone. 

Dr. McMillen, from the Executive Committee, oflTered 
the- following report, which was, on motion of Dr. Baker, 
adopted : 

The Executive Committee of the Ohio State Medical Society 
recommend the adoption of the following order of business : 
The hours of meeting shall be 9 o'ciocic A. M., and 2 P. M. 
1st Report of the committee on Admissions. 
2d. The election of new members. 
8d. Annual election of officers. 
4th. Valedictory of retiring President. 
5th. Reports of standing committees. 
6th. Reports of special committees. 
7th. Miscellaneous business. 
8th« Volunteer reports. 
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4 Transactions of the [June, 

Dr. Pomerene bein/i; the only member of the committee 
on Admissions present, the Chair appointed, to fill the va- 
cancies, the following gentlemen, viz. : Drs. Thomas, Hurx- 
thal. Miller, and Conklin. 

Dr. Baker moved that a committee be appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, to which several 
amendments were proposed, which were subsequently with- 
drawn, and the following substitute prevailed by a large 
vote. Moved by Dr. Kincaid, and 

Sesolvedj That the rule adopted by the Society last year be adopt- 
ed as a rule of this year, viz. : ^ That candidates for the several 
offices shall be nominated in open Society, and balloted for ; and 
should no one on the first ballot receive the constitutional majority 
(when there are three or more candidates), the one who has received 
the smallest number of votes shall be dropped on each succeeding 
ballot, until a choice is made." 

Dr. Pomerene, frbm the committee on Admissions, re- 
ported in favor of the admission of the following gentle- 
men, who were afterwards elected as members of the So- 
ciety : 

Dr. David Noble, .... Sugar:tree Ridge. 

" Samuel Hart, .... Marietta. 

« T.L. Wright, .... Bellefontaine. 

" L. W. Moe, .... Gilboa. 

" J. L. Mount, .... Morrow. 

" John W. Thompson, . . Columbus. 

" N. Dalton, .... Logan. 

" B. Raymond, .... Carroll. 

" J. M. Southard, .... Marysville. 

" J. L. Brenton, . . . North Georgetown. 

" W. A. McCuUey, . . . Lewis Centre! 

The Society proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, with the following result : 
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PresideiU^^'S. S. Conklin, M.D., of Sidney. 

Vice'Pr*€8ident8 — R. R. McMkens, M.D., of Sandusky ; 
S. BoNNBE, M.D., of Cincinnati ; W. P. Kincaid, M.D., of 
STeville, and S. P. Hunt, M.D., of Morrow. 

Secretaries — W. W. Dawson, M.D., of Cincinnati, and 
K GuNDRY, M.D., of Dayton. 

Treasurer — John B. Thompson, M.D., of Columbus. 

Librarian — ^Robert* Thompson, M.D., of Columbus. 

Committee on Admissions — ^Drs. Mullen, Hurxthal, Pom- 
ERENE, Weber, and Miller. 

Drs. Kincaid and Hamilton were appointed by the Chair 
to conduct the President elect to the chair. 

Dr. Conklin, the President, in brief and suitable terms, 
acknowledged the honor conferred upon * him by the So- 
ciety. 

On motion of Dr. Kincaid, the valedictory address of 
the retiring President was made the order of the day for 
Wednesday, at 9 o'clock A. M. 

Dr. Loving, Chairman of the standing committee on 
Publication, made a report as to the publishing of the 
Transactions of the last year, which was accepted : 

The expense of poblishiogfoar hondred oopiefof the Transactions 
of the last year, and two thousand extra copies of Dr. Wright's Ad- 
dress on Drunkenness, and of binding the same, was stated at 
$277.95. 

Dr. J. B. Thompson, Treasurer for the past year, made 
his annual report of the condition of the finances of the 
Society. 

On motion of Dr. B. J. McLean, referred to the Finance 
Conun^ttee. 

On piotion of Dr. Kincaid, it was 

Betohedf Thai the thanks of this Soaetj be herehr tendered to 
the retiring officen, for the able and dignified manner in which they 
have diidiaig^d th^ iCTeral duties* 
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On motion of Dr. McMillen, it was 

Hesolvedt That the Treasurer be authorized to employ a derk to 
assigt him in such duties of his office as he may deem neoessarj. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen to form 
the Finance Committee: Drs. E. B. Stevens, A. Metz, 
Menton, McLean, and Rogers, of !N'ew Richmond. 

The Society took a recess until 2 P. M. 



Two o'clock p. m. 

The Society resumed its session, Dr. Conklin in the 
chair. 

Dr. A. H. Baker, Chairman of the committee on Sur- 
gery, delivered a verbal synopsis of his report upon sur- 
gery. 

An animated discussion ensued by Drs. Weber, Murphy 
and McLean, when, on motion of Dr. McLean, the report 
was laid upon the table. 

Dr. Pomerene, from committee on Admissions, reported 
in favor of the application of Dr. C. Rathburn, of Marys- 
ville, wfeo was duly elected to membership. 

Dr. M. B. Wright, Chairman of committee on Obstet- 
rics, made an interesting report upon that subject. 

An interesting discussion took place, on matters con- 
nected with obstetrical science, which was participated in 
by Drs. Kincaid, Hamilton and Murphy. 

On motion of Dr. Kincaid, the report was referred to 
Publication Committee, with instructions to print. 

On motion of Dr. C. P. Landon, the Society adjourned. 



U 
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SECOND DAT. 

Wednesday, June 13th, 1860. 

The Society met pnrsuant to adjournment, the President 
in the chair. 

Dr. Mallen, the Chairman of committee on Admissions, 
reported in favor of the applications of the following gen- 
tlemen, who were thereupon elected members, viz. : 

Dr. T. B. Williams, .... Delaware. 

Isaac Miranda, New Carlisle. 

J. L. Abbott, Sidney. 

G.W. Weeks, Bloomville. 

S. R. Blizzard, .... Bellefontaine. 
Stephenson, Leesburg. 

Dr. Brown, of Bellefontaine, moved the adoption of the 
following preamble and resolution, which was carried: 

Whbreas, a eopy of the Transaedoos of the Dliiiois State Med* 
ical Society was presented to this meeting, throagh Dr. T. K. £^- 
mistoo, of Clinton. De Witt county, Illinois, also a certificate accred- 
iting said Dr. T. K. Eldmistoo as a delegate to represent the Illiiiois 
State Medical Society in this meeting of the Ohio Medical Society ; 
therefore, 

Bewolved^ That the aeoeptance of the Traasactioiis and certificate 
afinesaid be admowledged and entered upon the minutes of this 
meeting, and that oor Treasorer be directed to transmit a copy of the 
Transacdons of this meeting to the Secretary of the Illinois State 
Medical Society, and <me to Dr. T. K. Edmiston as their represent*- 

tiTC. 

The order of the day being called. Dr. Fii^estone, the 
pcfiring President, proceeded to deliver his valedictory ad- 
dress. 

Moved by John B. Thompson, M J)., to refer said ad- 
dress to Publication Ck>mmittee, with instructions to print 
the same. And so it was ordered. 

Dr. Stevens presented to the Society Dr. Kitchen, of In- 
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dianapolis, and Dr. Hanghton, of Eichmond, visiting from 
the State of Indiana, who were invited to take seats with 
the Society and participate in its deliberations. 

Dr. Landon, Chairman of committee on Obituaries, re- 
ported a concise memoir of the late Professor Ackley, of 
Cleveland, which, on motion of Dr. Allen, was referred to 
Publication Committee with instructions to print. 

Dr. McMeens, Chairman of committee on Cannabis In- 
dica, read an interesting report on the therapeutic effects 
of that remedy. 

1x1 the discussion which followed, quite a variety of 
opinions as to the value of this medicinal agent found ex- 
pression by Drs. Gundry, McMeens, HaughtoUy Murphy, 
Allen, Eincaid, Firestone, Gaston and Hill. • 

On motion of Dr. W. W. Dawson, the report ^as re- 
ferred to the Publication Committee, with instructions to 
print the same. 

Dr. E. B. Stevens, Chairman of Finance Committee, 
submitted the following : 

The Finance Committee report that they have examined the books 
and accounts of the Treasurer, and find them correct^ They, there- 
fore, recommend the reception and adoption of his report. They 
also recommend {hat the assessment for 1860 be one dollar. 

Bespectfally submitted, 

E. B. STEVENS, 
J. G. ROGERS, 
R. G. McLEAN, 
A. METZ. 

Which, on motion, was accepted and adopted. 
The Society took a recess. 



Two o'clock p. m. 
The Society resumed its session. 
Dr. Pomerene reported, from the committee on Admis- 
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mon&j favorably in regard to the application of Dr. S. Bai- 
ley, of Flushing, Belmont county, who was duly elected. 

Dr. E. B. Stevens, Chairman of committee on Medical 
Literature, made his report. 

Dr. A. Metz, special committee on Diseases of the Eye, 
ako reported at length on that subject. 

Dr. Pomerene, special committee, read a report on Ty- 
phoid Fever. 

Dr. T. L. Wright presented an elaborate paper on " the 
effects of Chloroform upon the intellectual processes, <»r an 
inquiry concerning the credibility of testimony relating to 
transactions occurring to a mind partly unconscious." 

All which papers were severally referred to the commit- 
tee on Publication, with instructions to print them in the 
Transactions. 

Dr. Armor, Chairman of committee on Prize Essays, 
made a verbal statement concerning that subject. 

Dr. Crane, one of the delegates to the Ifational Medical 
Association, gave an account of the late meeting of thiri; 
Association, at New Haven, Connecticut 

On motioi^^ of Dr. Kincaid, the Society adjourned until 
morning. . 



m*m 



THIRD DAT. 

Thursday, June 14th, 1860. 

Society met pursuant to adjournment. 

Dr. Mullen, from committee on Admissions, reported in ^ 
fiavor of the application of Dr. Or. C. Blackman, of Cin- 
cinnati, who, thereupon, was duly elected a member. 

Dr. Mullen, from committee on Medical Societies, report- 
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ed that the '^ Union Medical and Surgical Society of Alli- 
ance" desired to hecome an auxiliary to this Society, and 
had duly forwarded a copy of their constitution and hy- 
laws. He therefore offered for adoption the following : 

Resolved^ That the report be adopted, and the said Society be here- 
by accepted as an aaxiliary to this Society. 

Dr. Murphy moved, in amendment, that the Union Med- 
ical and Surgical Society be requested to strike out the 
clause in the by-laws admitting female physicians to mem- 
bership in their society. 

Dr. Carey moved to lay the report on the table, which 
was lost. 

Dr. Hill moved the indefinite postponement of the ques- 
tion, which was lost. 

Dr. McDermott moved to refer the application, with 
pending resolution, to special committee to report to-day. 

Dr. John B. Thompson moved to recommit the report 
to committee on Medical Societies, which, after a warm 
discussion, prevailed. 

Dr. John A. Murphy moved a reference to Pr. Sinnet's 
account, respecting which there was some dispute, to the 
Finance Committee with the Treasurer, and it was so or- 
dered. 

The Treasurer (Dr. Thompson) read a long list of delin- 
quent members, each of whose accounts exceeded four dol- 
lars unpaid. 

Dr. McDermott moved — 

Resolvedj That all claims due the Society afler the first of Octo- 
ber, 1860, shall be placed in the bands of a lawyer for collection. 

Which was adopted. 



< 
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Moved by Dr. Baker — 

Whereas, it is believed by many members of ibis Society tbat 
sometimes membership is sought for no other purpose than to give 
more prominence to the applicant, and that thereafter he neglects all 
duties in connection with the Society, showing clearly and conclu- 
sively that the God of Mammon has more influence over his actions 
than the love of his profession or those confided to his care ; and, 
whereas, such individuals are a weight upon this Society ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That any member absenting himself from the delibera- 
tions of this Society for three consecutive years without paying his 
annual dues, and not offering a valid excuse, be ea^eUed from the 
Society. 

Resolvedj That Jive jears' absence from the meeting of this So- 
ciety, notwithstanding he may have paid his dues, shall be considered 
sufficient cause for expulsion, unless otherwise provided for. 

Hexolved^ That when a member of this Society shall have lived 
out the time allotted to man — ^ threescore years and ten " — he shall 
be exempt from the payment of dues ; and thereafter be considered 
an honorary member, with all the privileges of a member, and to be 
entitled to a copy of the proceedings of the Society, so long as he 
may live : Provided^ always, he may not object to the conferring of 
the honor intended. 

A division of the subject being had, the preamble and 
first resolution were adopted, and the second and third 
resolutions were negatived. 

Dr. Stevens introduced to the Society Dr. Parvin, a del- 
egate appointed by the Indiana State Medical Society to 
this Society. Dr. Kincaid (Vice-President in the chair) 
welcomed the delegate to a seat and the privileges of the 
floor. Dr. Parvin replied in a few appropriate remarks. 

Dr. Landon moved the following: 

Resolved^ That when this Society adjourn it adjourn until the sec- 
ond Tuesday in June, 1861, to meet at the White Sulphur Springs. 

Which was carried unanimously. 
Moved by Dr. Carruthers, and adopted — 

Resohedj That Dr. Gundry be requested to furnish for publication 
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the Report upon lasanitj read before the Society last year, and not 
included in the Transactions. 

On motion of Dr. Harxthal, it was 

Besolvedy That the Librarian be authorized to deliver any number 
of extra pamphlets or addresses in his possession to members of So- 
ciety applying therefor, (m their paying postage of the same. 

On motion of Dr. C. P. Landon, it was 

Resolvedy That a medal of the value of fifty dollars, with an ap- 
propriate inscription, be offered by this Society and awarded to the 
author of the best essay by a member of the Society ; the determi- 
nation of merit* the subject of the essay, and the regulations of com- 
petition to be made by a committee hereafter appointed, their award 
to be made before the next meeting of this Society. 

The President appointed Drs. C. P. Landon, S^ G. Ar- 
mor, and B. Rodgers, of Springfield, to be said committee. 
On motion of Dr. Landon, he was excused from serving, 
and the name of Dr. M. B. Wright was substituted. 

On motion of Dr. Weber, it was 

• 
Besohedj That the author of any accepted paper be permitted to 
publish su<^ paper in any <me of the medical journals of the State. 

Dr. Morehead, from the committee on Medical Societies, 
offered for adoption the following report : 

The committee on Medical Societies, to whom was referred the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the *' Union Medical and Surgical So- 
ciety of Alliance,** requesting admission as auxiliary to this Society, 
beg leave to report, that the requirements of their By-Laws regulate 
ing the admission of members not being in compliance with the requi- 
sitions of this Society, they advise the rejection of the application. 

W. MOREHEAD, 
T. J. MULLEN. 

Which was adopted, and the committee discharged from 
further consideration of the subject. 
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On motion, it was 

Sesohtdy That a oommittoe be appointed, to report at the next 
annual meeting of the Society, on obstetrical inatraments and sur* 
gtcal obstetrics. 

€ 

The Chair appointed Drs. Wright and Wilson, of Sid- 
ney, such committee. 
Dr. McMillen offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the Goyemor of the State be requested to call the 
attention of the Legislature to the so-called *^ Cattle Dliease " at 
present prevailing in New England, and recommend the appointment 
of a Medical Board for the purpo.«e of investigating its pathology 
and treatment, and the best method of preventing its introduction 
into our State. 

Rnolvedy That the Secretary be instmcted to famish the Governor 
with a copy of the above resolutions ^ 

This resolution was discussed by Drs. Baker, Wright 
and Crane, and adopted. 

Dr. Reeves, of Springfield, by permission, read a paper 
entitled " A Report of three cases of Disease of the Neck 
of the Uterus.'' 

Dr. B<Brstler moved that the paper be referred to the 
Publication Committee,, with instructions to print; which 
was discussed by Drs. Baker, Reeves, Murphy, J. M. 
Taggart and W. W. Dawson, and adopted. 

The Society took a recess until 2 P. M. 



Two o'clock p. m. 
The Society resumed its session. 
Dr. E. L. Hill moved the adoption oi the following : 

Whereas, Mr. Andrew Wilson, Jr., the proprietor of the Ohio 
White Sulphur Springs, ha», at considerable trouble and expense, 
fitted up this commodious hall for the special accommodation of the 
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Ohio State Medical Society, at its present annual meeting, and in 
every way within his power has contributed so much to render the 
deliberations of the Society pleasant, and the sojourn of the members 
and their families agreeable ; therefore, be it 
* Hesolved, That the members of the Ohio State Medical Society 
do hereby tender to Mr. Wilson their sincere and heartfelt thanks 
for his efforts in their behalf; for the spacious, airy, and well-ar* 
ranged hall in the midst of one of the most beautiful groves of the 
State, which he has placed at their disposal for their sessions ; for 
the uniform courtesy and kindness received at his hands, and all con- 
nected with the Springs ; and for the innumerable evidences they 
have witnessed of his peculiar adaptedness to render the Ohio White 
Sulphur Springs one of the most popular, as its natural advantages 
have already made it one of the most charming and lovely watering- 
places in the country. 

Which motion prevailed unanimously by a rising vote. 

Dr. Landon moved that the thanks of the Society be 
voted to Henry Dinsmore, Esq., the reporter of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette j for his faithful reports of this meeting ; 
which was adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Carey, it was 

Resolved. That the Publication Committee be requested to publish 
the names of aU members of thb Society. 

On motion of Dr. Murphy, it was 

Resob^ed^ That the Publication Committee be requested to publish 
one thousand copies of the valedictory address of Dr. Firestone. ' 

Dr. Murphy moved — 

Resolvedj That the President appoint a committee of five to coUait 
statistics in regard to eating opium and other narcotics ; to report at 
the next meeting. 

'Which motion prevailed ; and the Chair appointed as 
such committee the following gentlemen : Dr. Comegys, 
of Cincinnati, Dr. Loving, of Columbus, Dr. Davis, of 



.^ 
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Dayton, Dr. Eirtland, of Clevclandi and Dr» McMo^ni^ of 
Sandusky. 

Dr. Stevens, from Finance Committeei reported t)mt ^ in 
reference to the case of Dr. Sinnet, wo find the payment 
of the annual assessment for the years 1856 and 18S9 in 
dispute, and after a carefbl examination of all the oir* 
cumstances, we cannot regard the evidence of suoh pay- 
meuts satisfactory, though we have no intention in this of 
calling into doubt the veracity of either of the parties in* 
terested. In view of the special circumstances of the case, 
however, we recommend the assessment for 1859 bo do» 
dared remitted.*' 

The President announced the following committees for 
the ensuing year : 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Executive — H. 0. Carey, Dayton ; S. Bonner, CInolnnstI i W. L« 
McMillen, Columbus ; G. C. E. Weber, Cleveland ) W. P. Klooald, 
Neville. 

PuUication — R. Gundry, Dajrton \ W. W. Dawpon, OInolnnail | 
Robert ThotDpson, Columbus ; John IL Rogers, Sprlngflold i Ti D^ 
Williams, Delaware. 

Finance — E. B. Stevens, Cincinnati ; JL Mets, Masslllon i VL. Qt* 
McLean, Lockbourae; J. 0. Rodgers, New Richmond i A. WUson^ 
Sidney. 

Medical Ethict — 'W. Morehead, Zanesville ) A. 0. MtLauffhlin, 
Fremont ; T. S. Wright, Bellefontaine \ A. Dunlap, SpringHela | F^ 
T. Hurxthal, Massilion. 

Medical Societies — G. F« Mitchel, Mansfield \ Wm« Judklnii, OIn* 
cinnati ; T. J. Mullen, New Richmond ) W. Morebead, Zanesville \ 
W. F. Wilson, Ironioa. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Surgery — 0. C. Blackmail, Ciacinnati \ W« L« McMilleny Colttflv 
bas ; 0. McDermott, Dayton* 

Ohstetrice^J. D. Cotton, Marietta; 0. W* Bcerstler, Lancaiieri 
P. Alltoi, Kinsman* 
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OU^anef— -L. Fireiloiie} Wooster; J« Crane, Ashland; Jolm 
Delamater, Cleveland. 

Practice — John A. Murphj, Cincinnati ; C. P. Landon, Wester- 
▼ille ; E. Gaston, Morristown. 

LUerature — S« G. Armor, Dayton ; E. L. Hill, Oxford ; M. Effin- 
ger, Lancaster* 

Diphtheria — ^W. W. Dawson, Cincinnati; David Noble, Sugar- 
tree Ridge ; Samuel Hart, Marietta. 

Laryngeal Phthisis — R. R. McMeens, Sandusky. 

Uterine Diseases — O. W. Boerstler, Lancaster. 

Diseases of the £ye — A. Metz, Massillon. 

Scarlatina — ^T. L. Wright, Bellefontaine. 

Inscmity — R. Gnndrj, Dayton. 

Microscope — G. C. E. Weber, Cleveland. 

Delegates to the Indiana & Mi Societ^'^S, G. Armor, Dayton ; H. 
G. Carey, Dayton. 

Delegate to the Kentucky S, M, Society — ^W. P. Kincaid, Neville. 

Delegate to the HUnois & M, Socie^^^'SL R. McMeens, Sandusky. 



DELEGATES TO AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 



DKLEGATBS. 

W. P. Kincaid, Neville. 
6. C. E. Weber, Cleveland. 
J. Delamater, do 

R. R. McMeens, Sandusky. 

D. Tilden, do 
W. Morehead, Zanesville. 

F. T. Hunahal, Massillon. 
John H. Rodgers, Sprii^eld. 
Adam Musgrove, Urbana. 

A. Wilson, Sidney* 
L. Firestone, Wooster. 
A. H. Baker, Cincinnati. 

G. C. Blackman, 

E. B. Stevens, 
M. B. Wright, 
J. P. Judkins, 
J. A. Murphy, 
W. W. Dawson, 
8* Bonner, 

tl. G. Carey, Dayton. 
J. Davis, 



ALTERNATES. 



E. C. Sharp, Jr., Williamsburg. 

P. Thayer, Cleveland. 

H. K. Cushing, do 

H. H. Dunahoo, Sandusky. 

A. H. Agard, do 

C. C. Hildreth, Zanesville. 

L. Slusser, Canal Fulton. 

R. Rodgers, Springfield. 

I. N. Beach, West Jefferson. 

C. G. Eaton, Clyde. 

A. C. Miller, Orrville. 

C. S. MuscroA, Cincinnati. 



do 


G. Mendenhall, do 


do 


I. H. Tate, do 


do 


B. F. Richardson, do 


do 
do 


C. G. Comegys, do 
E. Williams, do 


do 
do 

ytou. 


W. H.'Mussey, do 
J. Dodge, do 
J. Clements, Dayton. 


do 


J. Taylor, CarroUton. 
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DELEGATES. 

C. McDermott, Dayton. 
A. McLaughlin, Tremont. 
J. Pomerene, Mt. Hope. 
J. G. Rodgers, New Richmond. 
A. Metz, Massillon. 
John B. Thompson, Columbus. 
J. W. Hamilton, do 

S. M. Smith, do 

W. L. McMillen, do 

C. W. W. Mahlman, do 
W. C. Daniels, Toledo. 
W, W. Jones, do 

C. P. Landon, "Westerville. 
G. V. Dorsey, Piqua. 

T. L. Wright, Bellefontaine. 
E. P. Fyffe, Urbana. 
T. B. Johnson, Xenia. 

D. Noble, Sugar-tree Ridge. 
J. N. Gard, Greenville. 

P. Allen, Kinsman. 

G. W. Boerstler, Lancaster. 

G. E. Eels, Lithopolis. 

G. F. Mitchell, Mansfield. 

S. Hart, Marietta. 

J. P. Cowan, Ashland. 

E. L. Hill, Oxford. 

T. B. Williams, Delaware. 

E. Gaston, Morristown. 

J. C. Thompson, South Bloomfield. 

L. J. Abbott, Sidney. 

J. F. McFarland, Tiffin. 

J. N. Burr, Mt Vernon. 

A. Dunlap, Springfield. 



ALTERNATES. 

W. H. Lamme, Centreville. 
W. H. Reeves, Springfield. 
S. Glass, Haysville. 
T. J. Mullen, New Richmond. 
H. A. McAbee, Canton. 
P. Goble, Worthington. 
R. N. Barr, Columbus. 

A. Sabine, do 
S. Loving, do 
W. H. Drury do 

C. H. Swain, Toledo. 
8. P. Forbes, do 
E. Sinnett, Granville. 

B. Neif, Piqua. 

B. S. Brown, Bellefontaine. 
J. M. Southard, Marysville. 
Wm. Bell, Xenia. 
A. Robb, Dodson villa. 
H. W. Dorwin, Gettysburg. 

D. B. Woods, Warren. 
M. Effinger, Lancaster. 

N. Dalton, Logan. « 

N. Baker, Lucas. 

J. D. Cotton, Marietta. 

J. Bronson, Newtown Falls. 

L. Rigdon, Hamilton. 

J. A. Carothers, Kilboume. 

M. M. Jenkins, BeUair. 

W. L Scott, Sbadeville. 

W. H. Harper, Lima* 

W. H. Park, Tiffin. 

M. Thompson, Mt YemoD. 

G. W. Boyd, Xenia. 



On motion of Dr. Harxthal, it was 

Re$olvedj That the Secretary be aatborized to issue certificate of 
appointment, as delegate of this Society, to the Indiana^ Kentucky, 
or Illinois Medical Society, to any member of this Society who may 
be within either of those States daring the meeting of such Society, 
and may desire such appointment. 

Dr. Landon moved that the thanks of this Society he 
given to the presiding and other officers of this Society, 
for the care and impartiality with which they have dis* 
charged their duties during the present meeting. 
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The motion being put by the mover, it was carried. 
On motion of Dr. McDermott, it was 

Re$olvedy That the thanks of this Society be voted to those rail- 
road companies who have so generously offered to convey members 
attending this meeting at half fare. 

Dr. Landon gave notice of ah amendment to the By- 
LawSy to the effect that the annual assessment may, if 
deemed necessary, exceed one dollar, the present limit. 

Laid oyer until next meeting, under the constitutional 
rule. 

The Secretary (Dr. Dawson) laid before tho Society a 
letter from Dr. Mitchell, of Mansfield, regretting his ina- 
bility to attend this meeting, and inclosing the report of 
the committee on Medical Societies ; also an invitation to 
the Society to hold its next meeting at Mansfield. 

On motion, the said report was referred to the Publica- 
tion Committee, with discretionary power to print or 
otherwise. 

On motion of Dr. Dawson, the Society adjourned. 

H. S. CONKLIN, President. 
J. W. Dawson, 1 g,^^^^^^ 

RiCHARU GUNDRY, J ^ ^* ' **«• 



»%^ 



PRIZE ESSAY. 

The Ohio State Medical Society, in porsuance of a resolution adopted at its 
late meeting, will awidxl a Oold medal of the value^of fifty dollars for the best 
essay, by a member of the Society, upon '^ The use of AncutheUcs tn Obetetriea,^^ 

Each essay shonld be marked by a motto or device and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope marked in the same manner, inclosing the name and address of 
the author. The envelope accompanying the successful essay will be opened at 
the time of the award, during the next session of the Ohio State Medical Socie- 
ty, at the Ohio White Sulphur Springs, in June, 1861. 

All essays designed for competition are to be forwarded before the first day 
of April, laei, to M. B. WRIGHT, M.D., 

QinmnaUf Ohio, 
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ANNUAL BEPOET OP TREASUSEE- 
J. B. THOMFSoy, TreasW^ in acc^t toilA the Ohio &ate Medical Society, 

1859. 
June 9. For Cash from T. J. Mullen, l»te Treasww. • • .$210 02 
^ ^ " members for ioidali^n fees and 

dues « 808 00 

For Gash from J. P. Henderson for 2 copies 

TransactioDs 1 00 

For postage stamps on hand 52 

$519 M 
Cb. 
1859. 
June 9. By Cash on order No. 1, to B. Biordon. • $9 00 

« 9. '* " to R. Nevins, on order No. 2 . • . 2 00 

M 9. ^^ ^^ to R. Nevins, for Transactions 

of 1858, order No. 3 87 50 

" 10. By Cash to Geary & Son, order No. 4. . 4 50 

« 10. « « to State Fencibles for rent of 

Hall, order No. 5 9 00 

'^ 11. By Cash for express charges, order No. 6 3 00 

"11. " " to Ohio State Journal Company, 

order No. 7 3 00 

<< 11. By Cash to Ohio Statesman, order No. 8 . 1 00 

« 11. « « R. Nevins for circulars for Tr., 

order No. 9 3 00 

" 20. By Cash for 425 stamped envelopes, order 

No. 10 14 60 

" 28. By Cash for 20 postage stamps at 1 ct. . 20 

"25. " " for 1 quire paper 20 

« 25. « " for 1 package 10 

u 27. « « to G. Maris for drayage when 

Librarian, order No. 11 • « • • 62i 

Nov. 7. By Cash for express charges on Transac- 
tions, order No. 12 2 50 

" 7. By Cash to M. C. Lilley for packing for 

express, order No. 18 50 

". 7. By Cash for postage stamps for Transac- 
tions, order No. 14 16 93 

"11. By Cash to Follett, Foster & Co. in part 

for publishing Transactions, order No. 15 150 00 



t 
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Nov.17. By Ga8litoFonettyFoster&Co.mpartfor 

publishing Transactions, order No. 16. $50 00 
^ 18. By Cash for postage stamps, order No. 17 1 00 
(c 25. <• « for box and drayage to Libra- 
rian's office, order No. 18. . • • €0 

Dec By Cash to Follett, Foster & Co., balance 

on Transactions, order No. 19 77 95 

1860. 

Jan. 20. By Cash for postage on Transactions. . . 20 
Feb. 23. <" << to Wm. Riches for engraving, 

order No. 20 3 00 

'^ 25. By Cash for postage stamps 1 00 

441 40^ 

Balance remaining in Treasnrer^s hands $78 13^ 

There is remaining in the hands of ex-Treasurer Crome a balance 
of $12.81. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. B. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 



ADDRESS. 

BT L. FIRESTONE, M.D., WOOSTER, PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 

Members op the Ohio^tate Medical Society: 

Another Autumn, with its '' sear and yellow leaf," has passed — 
another Winter gone — another Spring, with its singing birds and 
rippling brooks, has come — another year has been buried in the 
great ocean of Time — another meeting of the Ohio State Medical 
Society is here, and its members have left their missions of mercy 
and usefulness at home, to spend a short time in recounting the deeds 
of the past, and prepare for greater exertions in the future. It is 
meet to do so. It is proper to ^^ sit down and reason together." It 
is the part of wisdom to ^ prove all things and hold fast to that which 
is good." The great enemy of our race is on the alert, and eager to 
fatten the tomb ; hence the necessity for us to be fully prepared to 
ward off his fatal thrusts, and be ready to defend against his insidi- 
ous attacks. As we advance in years, we become more fully con- 
vinced of our weakness to cure the many ills of life. It was the 
saying of the eccentric Radcliffe, " When I was young I had twenty 
remedies for every disease ; now I am old, and I find twenty diseases 
without a single remedy." Many of us have been long enough in 
active practice to realize that this remark has some foundation in 
truth. A skilful general changes the position of his army, when in 
battle, to secure a victory. Death is ever varying his means of at- 
tack. When one form of disease is understood and vanquished by 
the profession, another, still more formidable, takes its place. We 
read io heathen mythology, that one of the labors of Hercules was 
to destroy the Lemsean monster. He had a hundred heads, and as 
fast as one was cut off two appeared in its place. 

''Art thou proportioned to the Hydra 's length, 
Who by his wounds received augmented strength ? 
He raised a handred hissing heads in <dr; 
When one I lopp^, up sprung a dreadful pair." 
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Diseases, a century a^ considered incurable, are not at this day 
regarded with much solicitude by medical men. In their places others 
of more import have appeared, making it necessary for us to meet 
together and strengthen ourselves by the accumulation of facts for 
the great work in which we have engaged. Let us deliberate with a 
becoming spirit, adopt as our motto ExceUior, ExceUiorj and may 
it be said of us as of the father of medicine : 

'' Heal all natioDs, 
And defraud the tomb. '^ 

Let the world rage on the different questions of the day ; let poli- 
ticians vie with each other for the spoils of office ; let Seward and 
Douglas, Lincoln and Bell, take care of the Union and doctor the 
Constitution ; but let it be our mission to guard well against the in- 
vasions of disease, and let it be our proudest ambition, if we cannot 
save the suffering victim, to at least smooth the pillow pf death. 
This Society has done much good. Before its organization we knew 
but few of our professional brethren. The first object of the or- 
ganization was the association of the profession for the purpose of 
mutual recognition and fellowship, and kindred to this, the mainte- 
nance of union, harmony and good government among its members ; 
thereby promoting the character, interests, honor and usefulness of 
the profession, as well as the advancement and cultivation of liiedical 
science and literature. When this Society was orguized, there were 
but twenty-five members. Now nearly five hundred names are en- 
rolled, most of whom meet once a year in friendly greetings. The 
advantages of organizations are well understood, and practiced by 
farmers, mechanics and laborers. Mechanics' institutes receive lib- 
eral attention and rich bequests. Agricultural societies are formed 
in nearly every county, auxiliary to the State Agricultural Society. 
The Legislature has endowed them with authority and furnished 
funds. The good effects are plainly to be seen in the improvement 
of stock and the diffusion of intelligence among the masses. Agri- 
culture, by means of organizations, is becoming a science, and old 
superstitions are passing away. When a foreign foe invades our 
shores ; when the stirring drum of the enemy is heard ; when their 
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war crj salutes oar ears ; we aroase to adioii ; in a word, we organ* 
ize. In all these tilings we become fully convinced that in ** union 
there is strength." The object of our union is not merely for friend* 
Ij greetings, but for improvement in the healing art A celebrated 
divine, upon a certain occasion, was asked how it happened thej 
knew so much. He answered, " We tell each other. " Gentlemen, 
let u$ tell each other. *^ Truth should be our polar star, benevolence 
to man our compass, and a knowledge of the human frame, in health 
and disease, our chart " With these in our possession, and with 
friendly feelings one to the other, we cannot fail. The calling of the 
physician is one of responsibility. He is responsible to himself, in* 
asmuch as he is a partner in the great human family. The world is 
but a partnership. We are all partners in business. The great cap- 
italist in the east is but a partner with the foreigner who lands upon 
our shores, and digs our lands and builds our railroads. The mer- 
chant is but a partner with the beggar in rags. The physician is a 
partner with them all. We all have mutual privileges and mutual 
wants. All were created by the same Almighty hand, and were des- 
tined to perform each a part upon the stage of human life. We 
should be prepared when the curtain rises to play well life's drama ; 
to perform with honor to ourselves, and benefit to the world. If the 
physician is not responsible to himself, neither is he to his God. But 
the pKysieian is not only responsible to himself, but to the sick. From 
the time that nAtn by his disobedience partook of 

** The ft-ult 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe/' 

to the present, pain and disease have afflicted the human family. 
Disease is incident to mankind. We drink it from the clear fountain 
as it gushes from the rock ; we inhale it from the zephyr as it fans 
our brow ; and we breathe it from the fragrance of the blushing rose. 
This, if permitted to riot unchecked, will result in dissolution ; if per^ 
mitted to g9 on, will blanch the cheek of the lovely maid ; nip as an 
early frost the bud of infancy ; prostrate the king upon his eider- 
down, as well as the beggar upon his pallet of straw. This curse the 
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physician has assnmed to stay ; he has assatned to drive away feyer, 
'^ as he dances with his fiery feet upon an achkig brow ;" and has as- 
sumed to cool the parched tongoe. He has assumed, in a word, to 
cure disease, not unconditionally, but he has assumed to do all that 
science and skill can do. The fluttering pulse at the wrist, and the 
tremulous breath, look to him as the controller of a destiny — a min- 
ister of mercy. The living and well anxiously watch him ; the sick 
look to him in confidence, feeling, believing and hoping that he can 
apply the healing balm. Again, he is responsible to the community in 
health. It is an old proverb that '^ an ounce of prevention is worth 
more than a pound of cure." Prevention as well as cure is Wanted ; 
prophylactics as well as therapeutics. The physician should be on 
guard to observe the approach and repel the attacks of the foe. It 
is a fact well known, that the enemy will attack where he meets with 
the least reustance from within. If one part of the system is weaker 
than another, there is where the attack will be made. He will there 
riot until the fortress is taken, and then will attack others in succes- 
sion until he reigns supreme, and, like a fiend, laughs at the prostra- 
tion of hh victim. The weaker parts must be well guarded, and the 
enemy timely routed. But the attack is not only made where there 
is the least resistance from within, but where there is the least resist- 
ance from without. If the health of community is guarded at places 
by arrogant pretenders, boasting skill (and possessing none) ; hf 
those wh0 have read through an entire course in one year, and sfre 
doctors by intuition ; by those who dabble with all systems and un- 
derstand none ; by those who prescribe patent nostrums and encour- 
age the humbugs of the day ; by those who are superstitious, and be- 
lieve in signs and wonders ; by those who divide their time between 
medicine, divinity and law ; by money-makers engaged in banking 
or working on their farms, or by old fogies who sleep on their posts; 
it is at such places the attack will be made. How necessary that all 
should be well qualified, and ever on the watch-tower, to sound the 
alarm when the enemy approaches ! Great are the duties we have 
assumed, and mighty the responsibilities we have voluntarily taken 
upon ourselves. The riches in the fortress we assume to guard, are 
the treasures embodied in the moral, intellectual and physical inter 
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ests of the world. Our Society has done much to strengthem the 
hands of eadi other. It has engendered a laudable ambition among 
its members. As '' iron sharpens iron, " so have our frequent meet- 
ings and our varied discuissions sharpened the iatellect. Several 
prize essays have been written, which have done honor to the aulhors, 
and been of great benefit to the medical world. Committees have 
made able reports upon the different subjects to which they were ap- 
pointed. These reports have been spread upon the pages of our 
transactions, read and reflected upon by members, as well as many 
outside of our organization. These reports, doubtless, have been the 
means of saving many lives, and I trust will be the means of saving 
many more. Ovariotomy has received an amount of attefftlon in 
this State that it would not have done had it not been for the labors 
of this Society. It has been demonstrated that opposition to the op- 
eration, on account of its supposed fatality, is ill-founded — the per- 
centage 9f cures being equal, if not superior, to most of the capital 
operations. To object to the operation now, would smack strongly 
of '^ old fogyism. " We have had the subject ably presented by our 
committees, and such confidence engendered, that we read of success- 
ful operations in almost every medical journal. Other subjects of 
great importance have been reported on by our committees, and original 
papers read by members, until we have accumulated an array of facts 
of credit to the Society, and created a growing healthful interest in 
t]]tfr profession^ We perhaps have not done our whole duty^pjmt su^- 
ly we have done it in part. While our advanoeoient has joot xeen so 
great as might be wished, yet I can congratulate you in being able to 
say our advancement has been consistent with the progress of the 
age. True progress has always been gradual. Learning never 
sprang into the world at once. It never came with the rapidity of 
lightning, dazzling with its brilliancy and electrifying with its thunder. 
Each age, each people, each organization, and each society have ad- 
ded to the general stock. The widow has given her mite, the weak 
his feebleness, and the giant his strength. Cannot it be said of us, 
as a Society, that we have contributed a liberal share. We may 
have had our bickerings, our trials, our quarrels, and our dissensions; 
we may at times have committed errors ; we may occasionally have 
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wandered from the true path ; but it must at the same time be ob- 
served that truth, in all its beauty, magnificence and splendor, never 
yet beamed on earth. Science is not perfect. Let us, by our future 
conduct, correct whatever errors may have been committed in the 
past, add our mite to the stock of medical knowledge, and make our 
loved profession as perfect as possible. By doing this, we can emu- 
late the true physician who is patient in study, toil and investigation ; 
who makes himself familiar with the various departments of his pro- 
fession ; whose progress is lighted by the lamp of ages ; and '^ who 
walks in the paths of the great benefactors'and philanthropists of the 
world. " . Gentlemen, if we do this, great will be our reward. It 
wis not be a puff in some newspaper, or the fulsome adulation of the 
silly crowd, but it will be a greater reward — the consciousness of 
having done our duty. If we do this in a proper spirit, our profes- 
sion will become so perfect in time that we can look in confidence to 
the action of our remedial agents. We can hope, yes, we can know, 
thail the rose will return to the cheek, fire to the eye, and health re- 
invigorate the whole frame. Our reward will be the pleasure of see- 
ing our patients leap from their beds of sickness, in new physical 
strength, to call us blessed. These will cheer our midnight vigils, 
our hours of toil, and the cold asperities of life. 

Gentlemen, a great work is yet to be done, and if our Society ful- 
fils its mission, a great labor is before us. We have a work outside 
of our oi^nization, if we wish to advance. It is to be feared that 
wealth is the great4>bject and aim of some physicians. All their labors, 
struggles and ambition are for its accumulation. When this becomes 
a leading object — when it covers up and conceals every thing else 
among the members of the profession, then the standard of profes- 
sional eminence proportionably sinks. I do not wish to be under- 
stood to say that a physician should labor, and expose himself to rain, 
sleet and storm, without a reward ; for I believe the ^^ laborer is 
worthy of his hire," and if any man should be well paid for his ser- 
vices it is the physician ; but I do mean to say that wealth — the accu- 
mulation of property — should not be his sole, his highest ambition. 
He should have a better, a holier object in view. He should en- 
deavor to elevate the honor and usefulness of his professional breth- 
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lea ; and if he is flo foitaoate as to oome into possession of some of 
Ihb gold that glitters, he sfaoald at the same time have an approving 
oonsdenoe of having done his whole duty to the afflicted, as well as 
to strengthen the hands c^ his joanger and weaker professional 
brethren. Great desire of wealth begets parsimonj, and hence but lit- 
tle money is expended £<or their own or others* advancement I aii sor- 
17 to say, yet it is nevertheless true, that I am acquainted with phy- 
sidans in this State, and members of this Society in good circum- 
stances, owning houses and lands, who do not and have not taken 41 
medical journal for years. Whether there are any such present I 
cannot say. If there are, I pity them. Such physicians solace 
themselves with the reflection that they have become rich, and saed 
pay no further attention to the profession, other than to attend to 
those of the afflicted who are aUe to pay^ and receive their reward 
for services I fear but poorly rendered. Talk to them about new 
remedies, and you are told the good old paths are the best ; that 
what was known three hundred years ago, is known now ; and Ihat 
nothing is known now that was not known then ; that all new dis* 
eoveries are humbugs. They oome under the class — ^^ It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks." Go to their libraries, and you find 
there has been no advancement. Their latest work on Surgery is 
Desault; on Practice, Armstrong and Thomas; Materia Medica^ 
Cullen ; Midwifery, Bums or Denman, with perhaps a copy of Aris* 
tode for private reference. If the profession had been left in suoh 
hands ; if it had been confided to physician^ who make iitalt|i their 
great object in life, what would it be to-day? Where would be tha 
new discoveries in Physiology and Pathology ? Where the micro* 
scope, revealing to us the nature of disease? Where the new reme* 
dies that have saved thousands from their graves ; and where the 
Ansisthetics, robbing surgical operations of all their terrors ? In- 
stead of these we would still be talking of the <' open mouths of the 
absorbents," of ^'good humors" and '<bad humors," '^Cato*s reduc- 
tion of luxations by incantations," '< Montaigne's epigrams," '< arte- 
ries full of air " instead of blood, of " six canals up " and ^ six 
down," of ^ eight transverse " and <* fifteen oblique, " through which 
the blood was said to run, and we would be equally led captive with 
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^ Des Cartes " and Yon Helmont, " with the jargons of the Asdepia- 
des, and the spirits of which ancient medicine was full. It is neces- 
sary for the agriculturalist to have the implements of hushandrj, 
the chemist his laboratory, and the mechanic his tools. The physi- 
cian, to be ^ up with the times/' must have his library filled, not with 
old works merely, but with late ones, and take some well-conducted 
medical journals. Point me to the physician who, from parsimony, 
does not and will not take them, and I will point to one ^ behind the 
times" — an ^ old fogy.*' If the profession of medicine is worth 
pursuing at all, it is worth pursuing well. If we assume to cure dis- 
ease, ^% should avail ourselves of all the lights and improvements of 
Bcieniific men, even if attended with some expense. In a word, 
wealth should not swallow up the motive to do the greatest good to 
the afflicted, and elevate the standard of the profession of our choice. 

But again, great desire of wealth leads our medical men into other 
pursuits. Some buy farms, some are engaged in banking, some in 
rail-roading, and some turn speculators. The wants of the afflicted, 
the distresses of the diseased, the duties and responsibilities of the 
physician, require not a part, but the whole of his time. He can- 
not discharge his duties without being assiduous and attentive, and 
without being unceasingly and individually engaged in his profession. 
He cannot divide his time. No objections should be urged against a 
physician becoming a farmer, but there is a serious objection to his 
becoming farmer and doctor. He should not, he cannot consistently, 
divide his time between the two pursuits. By so doing, he is either 
a miserable doctor or a miserable farmer. I apprehend, in a great 
majority of instances, be is both. The same objection exists against 
those who practice medicine and preach the gospel. I should be loath 
to trust either my body or my soul in their keeping. 

Another duty of the Society is the elevation of the standard of 
medical education. This may properly be considered under two 
beads : A proper education bef<H*e entering the office of the pre- 
eeptor, and an education proper for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine* Upon die subject of preliminary education of young men be- 
fore entering upon the Uudj of medicine, much has been written, yet 
but little practical good haa been accomplished That there is a de- 
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feet, all will admit The oommunity judge in some degree of the profes- 
sional qualifications of the physician from his knowledge of general 
subjects. If they find him ignorant of every thing outside, they 
naturally oondade he is equally ignorant of that which is inside of 
the profession. If they discover that he is a novice in Grammar, 
Philosophy, History and Chemistry, they at once conclude that he 
knows but little of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics. By what other evidence can they determine? They know 
nothing of medicine proper, yet they do know that a correct knowl- 
edge of medicine includes a knowledge of most of tJie collateral 
sciences. The time has passed when by mere display a.jpan can 
palm himself off as an intelligent physician. The time has passed 
when a mere knowledge of calomel and jalap will serve as a pass- 
port to the confidence of the public. This Society numbers nearly five 
hundred members, scattered over this great State. If proper exer- 
tions are used, with pur present strength, the evil in question can be 
corrected. It can be done by adopting a standard of preliminary 
education, and then by admitting no young man as a student of med- 
icine who does not come up to that standard. Some years smce the 
difficulty was to adopt a standard, but it is not the case now. The 
National Medical Convention, which met in New York in 1846, ap- 
pointed a committee on medical education, to report to that body. 
Before doing so, they made inquiries of thirty-six medical schools, as 
well as several distinguished practitioners in different parts of the 
Union. From the answers received, it appeared there was no uni- 
form standard of preparatory education required of students. They 
also found great diversity of opinion as to the proper qualifications, 
varying from a common school education to the highest collegiate at- 
tainments. The committee thought there could be no hope of a use- 
ful result by making the standard higher than the wants of the coun- 
try, wisely concluding, in order to be successful, it was better to make 
it too low than too high ; and hence recommended a good English 
education ; a knowledge of Natural Philosophy and the elementary 
mathematical sciences, including Geometry and Algebra, and such 
acquaintance with the Latin and Greek as to enable the student to 
appreciate the technical language of medicine, and read and write 
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prescriptions. This report was adopted bj the convention which met 
in Philadelphia in 1847. The standard has been fixed hj the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and it only remains for us to adopt it, or 
some other equally good, and then discharge our duty in the prem- 
ises. 

This subject has received some action from the Society already, 
but nothing definite has been done. Let us renew the work at once. 
In order to carry out the reform, examiners should be appointed in 
each county, or in each congressional district^ to examine students be- 
fore entering &n office to study medicine. Do this, and then let us 
pledge ourselves to each other that we will not receive under pur in- 
struction, as a student of medicine, any young man who has not in 
his possession a certificate from this board of examiners ; and let us 
recommend to our professional brethren throughout the State to 
adopt a similar rule of action. But one thing more is requisite to 
complete this needed reform. It is for the medical colleges of the 
State to refuse to matriculate any student who has not in his posses- 
sion this certificate, backed with one from his preceptor, that he has 
pnrsued a regular course of professional studies. From my acquain- 
tance with the members of the different medical faculties in Ohio, 
their desire lo elevate the standard of the profession, their ambition 
to send out men well qualified to discharge their duties as physicians, 
I feel confident they will cheerfully carry out ih^ recommendation of 
the Soc^y, and adopt it as a rale of action. 

. I have but little to say about medical lectures on the qualifications 
De4^s8ary for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. It is a subject about ••' 
which much has been said, and perhaps a great deal said of but little 
profit. There are difficulties surrounding medical colleges, to inter- 
fere with well-concerted plans and the honest intentions of the pno- . 
fessors, that we ^' outsiders " know but little about. The great, f^ult, 
in my opinioni is not in the teaching, but in the shortness of the tena. 
Our young men are taught in our medical colleges with lightning 
speed. An amount of matter is presented each day requiring two 
or three days to properly consider. The student, from the time he 
enters college, has to sit six or seven hours each day, and listen to as 
many professors deliver learned lectures upon the several depart- 
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ments taught. When night comes he is weary and worn, and then 
must visit the dissecting room and stay two or three hours in its 
filthj inclosure studying practical anatomy. From th^ amount of 
matter presented he becomes confused and bewildered. Much has 
been taught him, but he knows but little more at the end of the term 
than when he entered college. jLt night his pillow supports an ach- 
ing head, his bed has a restless occupant He is disheartened, dis- 
couraged, and leaves college either with his health seriously impaired, 
or but little better prepared to discharge the duties of a physician 
than he was when he lefl the office of his preceptor. This evil can 
be corriected by lengthening the term of lectures without increasing 
the matter taught, and at the same time dividing the course of study. 
Make the term six months. Let the first three months be devoted 
to Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica and Therapeutics; the last 
three to 'Pathok>gy, Theory and Practice, Midwifery and Surgery. 
This plan, I think, would be an improvem^oit hailed with delight by 
the student, and one that would redound with much good to the pro- 
fession. As the system now is, too many subjects of study are crowd, 
ed upon Uie mind at once, mid the consequence is, none are under 
stood. It should also be borne in mind, that there are ^at differ- 
ences in the capacity of young men ; some will hear lectures read, 
and understand four departments of medicine better and with more 
ease than others will two. As now managed no distinction is made ; 
all are considered upon a level in capacity, and all taxed' too^evere- 
ly. Who ever heard of a literary institution requiring students to 
be ^gaged with seven or eight studies at one time? Such a nue 
would be considered barbarous, and would not be tolen^d. Such 
an institution could not live a sii^e year. Students would not at- 
tend, land the professors, however eminent^ would have to talk to a 
" beggfeurly account of empty boxes." 

The reason such a system is tolerated in medical colleges is, be* 
caus^ ihe profession encourage it No fault is to be found with the pro- 
fessots. They are willing to make a change as soon as supported by 
the profession. We cannot es^ct or ask them to make it without 
As long as we are silent the present will be the rule. One reason 

why we have so many young men and old in our ranks poorly quali- 
3 
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fied to practiee the healing art is, because thej have been educa- 
ted, or rather an attempt has been made to educate them, with such 
unnatural rapidity. The remedy for the evil is with us ; let us but 
administer it and the patient will recover. One thing more on this 
branch of my subject and I shall have done. 

It has become proverbial that it is an easy task to obtain a diploma. 
This is so well understood that h<^des of young men of but limited 
powers of mind enter the profession, and offer their services to the 
afflicted. The profession is positively crowded. Every little village 
and every ^ eross-roads " can boast of a doctor. Some are good, some 
indifferent, and some notoriously bad. Some have diplomas, and 
some have none, and the people knowing with what ease diplomas 
are obtained, are in doubt who is the best qualified, who to employ, 
the doctor with his diploma, or the doctor without 

The above is not a fancy sketch, but a reality. What is the reme- 
dy ? The language of the committee on Medical Education, in their 
report to the American Medical Association at the meeting in Charles- 
ton in 1851, is so appropriate that I take the liberty to quote it : 

" Though we have great confidence in the honor of the professors 
in our schools, as a body of men, it is not to be denied that in some 
of the schools the examinations have sometimes been a mere farce, 
and men have been dignified with the honorable title of M.D., who 
are totaly unfit to practice the medical art And this being the case 
with some schools in the midst of the rivalry which exists, the ten- 
dency is to induce other schools to relax their rules in some measure, 
and the influence of this may extend even up to those which stand 
upon the most firm basis, quite above the fluctuating popular infiuen- 
ces which have been so much felt by schools that have not been long 
established. To guard against such abuses and such tendencies, it 
is the opinion of your committee that a plan which has been long in 
operation in Connecticut, and we believe in some other States, should 
be universally adopted, viz. : that the examining board should be 
composed in part by the professors in the school in each case, and in 
part of censors appointed by the Medical Society of the State in 
which the school is located.'' 

Let this rule be adopted in Ohio, and let this Society see it enforced. 
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The professors in our schools will certainly not object. It can work 
no harm to them. It will break up a part of the rivalrj that natur- 
ally exists between the schools. It wiU take away much of the re- 
sponsibility resting on their shoulders, and place it upon the profes- 
sion at large. It will create a common bond of interests between 
the schools, and the profession* It will beget union and. harmony, 
increase the number of students, ad it will increase confidence, and in 
more ways than these will work to the benefit of the schools and the 
honor and dignity of the profession in the State. 

Sometime since the Society took action upon the sul^ect of regis- 
tration, and through the influence of its members an act was passed 
by the Legislature. It may be said with truth that this law has been 
nearly a dead letter upon the statute book. Certain it is, nothing 
beneficial has as yet been accomplished. Physicians throughout the 
State, including members of this Society, refused to obey the law. 
Some contended that the proper officers did not furnish the blanks ; 
some that it was imperfect, and some that it was unjust This mat- 
ter was discussed at bome length at the meeting of the Society in 
Massillon, and a committee appointed who promised us an amend- 
ment to the law. From some cause nothing has been done, and we 
to-day are in no better condition than when we first began to move 
in the premises. The advantages of such a law are so great and so 
well understood, that not a word is needed from me by way of 
argument I only allude to it for the purpose of urging the Society 
to complete its work. The committee appointed at Massillon is still 
in existence, and I perhaps should ask pardon for the allasion I have 
made, as they will doubtless report progress in the matter, releasing 
the Sodety firom further action. 

I am not a very warm advocate for legislative enactments for the 
purpose of strengthening the regular profession, or of putting down 
error. It has been tried, and has failed. Wise legislation on such 
matters is construed by the ignorant into persecution, and instead of 
doing good, appears to do harm. There is one subject, however, 
which calls loudly for the strong arm of the law. Legislation is not 
needed for the benefit of the regular profession merely, but for the 
health, comfort and happiness of the people. I allude to patent med 
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ieines or Mcret nostrams. There appears to b« a rage for them. If 
we could believe the advertisements we read every daj in the news- 
papers, we would be constrained to come to the oondnsion that the 
concentrated essence of all healing virtnes discovered from the days 
of EscvJapins down to the present moment were embodied and done 
up in sugar, in some ^ Indian vegetable " pilL The mai^et is flood- 
ed with them. The shelves of pur drug stores groan beneath the 
weight of sjrups, balsams, ezpec^rants, panaceas, and other magical 
compounds, each bearing well-authenticated certificates of marvellous 
and soverdgn powers. Thej are compounded bj illiterate, ignorant 
mountebanks, who take this as a convenient and popular method to 
steal the people's money. Many of them labeled with the catch- 
word title ^ Vegetable,'' contain the most dangerous poisons (even 
arsenic), held in scdution by a dbhwater menstruum. Certificates 
without number are obtained by stealing names from the tombstones 
of the sleeping dead, attesting their curative properties. The same 
pill or syrup cures every disease ; ^ headadie and chilblains," ^^ pain 
in the side and in the toe," '^ hysteria and apoplexy," '^ asthma and 
sore eyes," '^ the itch and worms." The regular profession have been 
toiling and investigating the laws of health and disease, '^ in season 
and out of season ; " they have imperiled their lives in discoveries 
for the relief of afflicted mankind, and yet we are asked to believe 
in this, the nineteenth oeiUury, after a lapse of over five thousand 
years in darkness and obscurity, that these ignorant patent-medidne 
manufacturers have discovered the all-important fact that there is but 
one disease and <me remedy, and that, a ^' vegetable " pill, a syrup, or 
balsam. I need not argue the evil done by these agents. Those pos- 
sessing poisons do positive harm, while those having no medicinal 
properties, lull the patient under curative, though ^rave disease, into 
security until the gold^i moment is past, and that which at first was 
curable becooaes incui»ble. 

A law should be passed by the Legislature requiring every manu- 
facturer and vender to write on the labels in plain Bnglish, or in tedi- 
nical medical language, ttie recipe of the compcmnd manufactured 
and sold. The effect of such a law would be to take away the mys- 
tery and magic of these compounds. The worthless trash will be 
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made public, and condemned, while those possessing medical virtues 
(if there are snj such) will be retained and prescribed as other 
medicines. An eA>rl has been made to get such a law passed, and 
at one session came within one vote of becoming a law. The mea- 
sure has been defeated in each instance by the persistent opposition 
of those engaged in> the traffic. If each and every member of this 
Sodety wiQ go to work with spirit and energy, I have no doubt such 
a law can be passed the coming session of the Le^lature. Let us 
to work with a determination and we will do honor to ourselves, the 
State, and the profession lit large. Set the example in Ohio^ and I 
have no doubt that in a short time similar action will be taken in 
every State in the Union. I urge this, well knowing that the reform 
win result in a pecuniary loss to the regular profession, beUeving and 
knowing as t do, that these nostrums produce more diseases than 
they cure, but at the same time urge it, and nrge it strongly, for the 
sake of afflicted humanitj# 

But I find t am carrying this address to too great a length, and 
have already occupied more time than t expected when I commenced. 
Many more subjects might be alluded to, but time positively forbids. 
I trust enough have been considered, though very imperfectly treated, 
to show that we need not sit idle for want of work, and to show that 
our Society should be active and vigilant To succeed in our mission 
and to carry out the great object of our organization, we want, must 
have, zealous, active, working men. As yet we have not come up to 
our whole duty, not accomplished what we might have done. If you 
will take the trouble to examine the transactions of this Society from 
iti; organization till this time, you will not fail to observe that only 
about one-fourth of the committees have ever been heard from after 
their appointment, except to ask to be continued another year. Out 
of eleven special committees appointed at our meeting in Sandusky, 
only one has reported ; the balance sleep. While such a state of 
things exist, we are not discharging our duty as we should. Our 
committees should be composed of working men, of live men, and 
each member, while he does not consider himself at liberty to decline 
the honor, should at the same time take upon himself the labor of an 
appointment Without this we cannot and will not prosper as we 
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should. The aim of the retiring President at our last meeting was, 
to appoint active, working men on the different committees. How 
he succeeded you will soon see. If he did succeed, it will be a source 
of great gratification to him ; and if he failed, it is to be hoped the 
gentleman who now has the honor to preside over this Society, will 
be most eminently successful 

In conclusion, permit me, on resigning my position as President of 
this Society, to again return my sincere thanks for the honor you con- 
ferred upon me. It was an elevation desirable, but unsought and but 
little expected. I am and have been but an humble member of the 
noble band of medical men throughout the State. The duties incum- 
bent upon me have been but feebly performed, yet notwithstanding 
my weakness and inabili^ you have kindly sustained me. I shall 
ever hold your kindness in grateful remembrance, and it shall be to 
me a source of pleasure and delight to hear of the prosperity of each 
and every member of our beloved organization. That you may be 
spared many days of usefulness, that you may be blessed with a 
bounteous supply of the good things of life unalloyed with its ills, 
that your pathway may be strewn with sweet-scented flowers, and 
your brows encircled with wreaths of the never-dying amaranth, is 
the ardent wish of your grateful and sincere friend. 
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The seeming apathy of the profession in recording the results of 
observation and experience, renders it impossible to present obstet- 
rical medicine, as it exists among us, in an attractive or satisfactory 
light. Indeed, it is difficult to excite even a remembrance of local 
facts. The hope is indulged, however, that if the present report 
contains nothing instructive or worthy the remembrance of this en- 
lightened society, it will, at least, elicit profitable discussion. 

Many facts, associated with the congress of the sexes, have been 
established by general consent and without controversy. Others are 
still open for discussion, and for the investigation of those who are 
disposed to be inquisitive. On the one hand it is affirmed, that the 
presence of the hymen is a barrier to impregnation, and on the other, 
that it does not prevent a fruitful coition. In this state of belief the 
following case may not be inappropriate : 

An Irish woman had been married several months, when, from the 
absence of the catame^ia and the presence of other signs, she sup- 
|)Osed herself to be pregnant After gestation had advanced to about 
the fifth month, she was seized with alternate uterine pain, threaten- 
ing abortion. Dr. Stephen Bonner was called to her assistance. 
Finding the outlet of the vagina closed by a membrane, he supposed 
that others would be pleased to see her with him. The chairman of 
your committee was kindly invited to an examination of the case. 
To the touch, the obstruction consisted of a firm, loose membrane, the 
centre of which could be pushed into the vagina about one-third of 
an inch. At its anterior edge and just below the meatus urinarius, 
was an orifice barely admitting the end of the little finger. The efiect 
of pain on the os uteri, could not be ascertained by touch through 
this small opening ; but, fix)m the nature of the pain, and the fact 
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that the motions of a foetus bad been felt tbrougb tbe abdominal 
walls, it was evident that an abortion would occur. The Doctor left 
his patient for a short time to attend to other engagements, and on his 
return he found that the membranes had been ruptured and the foetus 
expelled. 

Thus has been adduced additional proof, if any were wanting, that 
the hymen is not a certain barrier to conception, and, consequently, 
is not the unfailing test of virginity. 

Can Sexual Intercourse take place and Pregnancy follow^ the 

Patient being Asleep? 

The profession has been furnished with such a small number of 
cases reflecting light on the affirmative of this question that no apol- 
ogy need be offered for the presentation of the following : 

Mrs. L. had lefb her husband on account of his intemperance and 
neglect, and had sought shelter and protection under the roof of a 
relative. She was preparing to leave New York, to become a per- 
manent resident of Ohio. Her husband visited her the evening pre- 
vious to her departure. He was intoxicated and abusive. As bed- 
time was at hand, his wife kindly requested him to .leave. He not 
only refused to comply with this request, but demanded, as a right, 
a part of her bed. Being repulsed, he threw himself on the floor, 
and was soon, as it appeared, in a deep sleep. Placing a pillow 
under his head, and covering him with a quilt, she retired to rest, 
having no thought of intrusion. The labors of the day had been 
followed by great fatigue, and she slept soundly. At an early hour 
in the morning she was wakened by her husband, who was not only 
in her bed, but endeavoring to have connection with her. She made 
a successful resistance and sprang from the bed. A noisy altercation 
took place, during which he declared he had accomplished his object 
during the night. She denied, and he asseverated with great ear- 
nestness. A sister, who was within hearing distance, entered the 
room and ended the dispute by ordering him to leave the house. 
Nine months from that time your chairman was present at the birth 
of the child thus begotten. And, as is usual (according to village 
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gossip)) widi children dandestiiielj oonceiTed, it greatlj resembled 
the father. 

Sach is an outline oi drenmstanoes detailed by the patient and 
her sister ; and, from their known diaraeters, I could not doubt their 
Teradtjr. In addition, the hnshand boasted among his companions 
of his adroitness and exploit On the part ci the wife, there was 
no appreciable motive for omeealment. She had come among 
strangers, having no previous history to conceal, and her character 
was in no waj involved. The hxia were inddentallj related, and 
with becoming modes^. If she had been guiltj of improper inti- 
macjr, and had aimed at its concealment, she would have seized the 
declaration of her husband as proof of her innocence; but she 
denied anj knowledge of his having had intercourse with her. 

To denj the possibility of impregnation during sleep, is to assume, 
first, that sleep and coidon cannot continue at the same time ; and, 
second, that the female, as well as the male, must have a more or 
less lively appredation of the union to render it fruitfuL 

Instances to sustain the affirmative of this first proposition are 
rarely presented, hence it becomes necessary, in reasoning upon the 
subject to take the individual case. The female had been married 
several years — had been sleeping with a man, who, during the latter 
part of the time, had been a drunkard ; she was, therefore, not easily 
wakened at any time, much less from a profound sleep. She had 
given birth to two children, and it is not probable that she suffered 
pain frt>m coition. Bedc says, ^as to females accustomed to the 
sexual intercourse, it has been supposed practicable ; but, if we do 
agree to that opinion, the circumstances certainly should be very 
corroborative. Some degree of skepticism may, I think, be permit- 
ted concerning it" In this case, admitting the value of the caution 
expressed by Beck, we have presented all the corroborative drcum- 
stances that calm reason should require. 

Skepticism may properly be indulged upon this, as upon aU other 
subjects,, not susceptible of direct and positive proof. To assert, 
under the second proposition, that impregnation cannot take place 
without conscious exaltation of the sexual functions, is to deny every- 
day information, and is not in accordance with recent investigations. 
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On the subject of rape, Beck uses this language : ^ We do not know, 
nor shall probably ever know, what is necessary to cause conception ; 
but, if we reason from analogy, we shall certainly find cases where 
females have conceived while under the influence of narcotics, of in- 
toxication, and even of asphyxia, and consequently without knowing 
or partaking of the enjoyment that is insisted on.** Admit this to 
be true (and writers on Jorispmdence have conceded this point), 
why may not impregnation occur in a natural sleep, while the invol- 
untaty functions are in healthy exercise ? 

A case still more conclu&dve has been furnished ns by the Treas- 
urer of ottr Society. It reads as fellows : 

" Nov. 4, 1843, 1 was called to see a daughter of Mrs. C , a 

quadroon, aged about sixteen years. She had been in violent labor 
for several hours. She denied that she was or could be pregnant, as 
she had never been guilty of any impropriety with a man in her life. 
The labor increased in violence for several hours, and her case be- 
came so alarming that it was feared by all her friends, as well as 
herself, that she would die undelivered. Believing this to be a most 
favorable opportunity for eliciting the truth, I fell in with the idea, 
for the time being, of the probable fatal termination of the case, and in 
the most serious manner I was capable of assuming, presented to her 
the awful sinfulness of entering into eternity with a lie upon her lipd 
— that she was certainly pregnant, and that there was but one way 
of becoming so. She appeared to be deeply impressed with the so- 
lemnity of the occasion ; but she protested again and again, that if 
she was pregnant, she neither knew when, nor how it had occurred. 
Under the circumstances I did not then doubt, nor have I since had 
reason to suspect, the truthfulness of her declaration. 

'^ Suffice it to say, that after a very difficult labor, she was deliv- 
ered of a fine, heiJthy child at full term. 

''After the termination of the labor, I learned the following facts : 
The girl had been living with a manied sister, who was working 
at one of the hotels, where she had to remain ordinarily to a late 
hour. Her husband, who was a preacher, came home and found the 
girl in a sound sleep. He undressed, and got quietly into her bed, 
and in attempting to cohabit with her, onitted, without penetration. 
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All this was done, as he firmly believedy witliout her knowledge, and, 
as he had hoped, without the possibility of serious mischief. 

<< To these facts, the man made full confession to his wife and 
her mother, and he most emphatioallj exonerated the girl frcHn any 
knowledge or criminality in the case. 

<' Respectfully yours, etc, 

"J.* B. Thompson.*' 

An interesting description of a case has been {»*esented by Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, of ** probable conception in a state of insensibility 
from intoxication." We should be pleased to embrace this entire 
case in our report, but the point we wish to present to the Society 
more particularly is, whether impregnation can be effected while the 
female is in a natural sleep, and not whether it can be accomplished 
during intoxication. 

It may be said, that the conmiittee have encroached on territory 
not their own. In reply, we would remind the Society, that the ob- 
stetrician is often sought to give his experience and opinions in courts 
of trial, even to the protection of professional honor. Tliis expe- 
rience and these opinions may go to the acquittal of the innocent, or 
the condemnation of the guilty. Allow an illustration or two to be 
thrown in just here. 

An old man, a widower, had three daughters, two married and one 
single. A malignant family feud arose, and the father was accused 
by the two former with having had incestuous intercourse with the 
latter. Never were circumstances more minutely or boldly detailed. 
The judges were horrornstricken ; and the indignation of the crowd 
was near being expressed in summary punishment, when two physi- 
cians appeared on the stand, one being the chairman of your com- 
mittee, and gave testimony, in substance, as follows : 

The genitals of the supposed victim were examraed, and found to 
be in correspondence with her age — immature. A cobweb-like 
hymen still existed, which must have yielded to moderate force in 
cohabitation. All the tissues within the labia, both in regard to their 
texture and relations, were those of childhood. The innocent and 
ignorant child herself repelled all charges of unkindness and crim- 
inality, on the part of the fiUher. The prosecutor at once abandoned 
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the case, and the innocent •man, the intended victim of selfishness 
and malice, was released. 

A teacher in one of our district, schools asked me to examine the 
genital organs of one of his scholars, a delicate iNiy, thirteen years 
of age. I obserred nothing unnatural in appearance. '' Is he dis- 
eased ? " 'Was the inquiry. The answer was in the negative. It was 
then stated that two little girls, sisters, one six, and the other eight 
years old, had accused this boy of having had connection with them 
in the privy, and by which they had become diseased. 

The boy was arraigned and tried on a criminal charge. The tes- 
timony of the girls was given without hesitation or embarrassment, 
and without essential variation. Physicians of experience and judg- 
ment had examined them carefully, and expressed the belief that 
their disease was gonorrhcea, and of a specific character. 

On the second day after the alleged cohabitation, complaint was 
made against the boy. The day following he was tried before a 
magistrate, and, being declared free from disease, was acquitted. 
The opinion was expressed, that the girls could not have had so 
much inflammation and discharge in so short a time after coition, 
the boy being sound. 

How the disease originated, no one, at that time, could say, nor 
what prompted the accusation. There could not have been a desire to 
extort money, for the mother of the boy, a widow, was poor. There 
was no revenge to gratify, for the parties were strangers even in 
name. The disease was discovered, and a passionate father de- 
manded the name of the person who had been with them. No 
name could be given, but it was easy to select one who had a crooked 
nose, and a singular expression. It is probable that the fabrication 
was induced by fear. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for females, pregnant with illegiti- 
mate offspring, to charge paternity upon some one having most timid- 
ity and most money. A prominent man, whose character has been 
at stake, has given large sums of money to avoid exposure, although 
entirely innocent, and afterwards the child has given strong evidence 
of African descent. 

Orave charges have been brought against medical men, through 
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malice, or to secure a more reputable fattier before the world than 
the real one, or for dishonest purposes not easj to explain. 

And again, every obstetrician has full reason to know that many 
a father has bete manufactured to suit the circumstances and 
occasion. 

May we not then ask, are not our courts and juries too much in- 
clined to listen to the voice of the accuser, and too little to the 
accused ? 

Criminal Abortion. 

The subject of criminal abortion is justly attracting the attention 
of medical men. Induced abortion is becoming fearfully common, 
and, at its present rate of progress, the period is not distant when 
children will be sacrificed among us with as little hesitation as among 
the Hindoos. 

The old doctrine, that quickening is the first evidence of animal 
life — ^that anterior to this period the foetus is not elevated above veg- 
etable growth, is being revived. She who is anxious to get rid of 
her offspring prematurely, persuades herself that at any time before 
its first perceptible motion, it may be shaken off with as little sin or 
criminality as the bud from the tree. And I am sorry to say, that 
members of the profession have admitted the truth of this doctrine, 
especially after having listened to the all-powerful argument of a 
large fee. 

Quickening, or the first perceptible motion of the foetus, occurs at 
different periods of gestation. In some it is perceived earlier than 
the fourth month, in others not until the approach of full term. We 
shall not stop to inquire into the cause of this difference; but it may 
be stated, that the uterus is far from possessing the same degree of 
sensibility in all cases. At what period, then, shall abortion be pro- 
duced to escape the charge of murder ? Shall it be before the third 
month ? The fact that no motions of the child have been felt, should 
not be taken as conclusive evidence that it does not move. In the 
embryonic state its movements must be necessarily feeble — ^too feeble 
to transmit any perceptible impulse through the comparatively large 
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quantitj of fluid which sunounds it — ^too. feeble to be recognized bj 
the thick, not yet sensitive uterus. Who then will say^ that the de« 
struction of the embryo does not morally constitute murder? If 
crime is to be graduated by the force of ftetal action, then criminal 
law is greatly deficient in not creating k distinction between the mur- 
der of the boy at five, and the full grown man — ^in not graduating 
the scale of punishment according to the age of the victim. 

It is true, that before early quickening, all parts of the fcetus may 
not be in full proportion ; but it is, nevertheless, an immature human 
offspring, and nothing less than this. It is the united product of man 
and woman, gradually progressing to manhood or womanhood. 
Who dare wilfully destroy a being, that in process of time would 
become fashioned like unto ourselves, and become equally responsi- 
ble to a common source ? 

Many females entertain an opinion that it were as easy to deprive 
the uterus of its living contents as the branch of its bud, and that 
the woman suffers no more injury in the one case than the parent 
tree in the other. 

It is not to be denied, that many abortions occur without perma- 
nent or serious injury. Yet how many females are going about with 
pale faces and weakened energies, with waywardness and irritabil- 
ity of temper, and with all those annoyances and sufferings attend- 
ant on uterine changes of structure and function. Nay, more, death 
has been the consequence of both accidental and procured abortion. 
Within the last five years three deaths from the latter have been 
known to the courts of Hamilton county ; and more might be related 
if it were always proper that truth should become history. 

The innocent desire for offspring, the mutual responsibility it im-* 
poses, and the affections which clust^ around it, are intrinsically 
sacred in charad;er. Has the woman who daims the right to destroy 
the fruit of her own womb, ever reflected how nearly she was im- 
it^ing the claims of the common harlot ? The victim of some bold 
seducer, driven to desperation, might plead that her character was 
dearer than her o¥m life, and, consequently, that of her unborn child. 
The stotiment of the world would not forgive her, but she can find 
excuses for hersel£ 
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" I do not want any more children — ^I have too many now," is the 
every-day reiiark of married females, who seek the means to procure 
abortion. Then, let me ask, why not kill some of those whose in- 
nocent prattle has so often beguiled your weary hours, and brought 
cheerfulness to your lonely heart ? Is there any Jaw, human or 
divine, which allows the killing of the unborn any more than the 
bom child ? In the discharge of a high duty, the professional man 
may be justified in his own conscience, and by public sanction, in 
saving the mother at the expense of the child; but a step beyond 
this will be fatal to his interests. 

Notwithstanding some are advocating principles which lead di- 
rectly to crime, the profession at large is still watchful of its honor, 
and would rather delve in honest poverty, than be surrounded by ill- 
gotten wealth. 

Abortion, 

The general subject of abortion is well understood by the profes- 
sion. It is therefore unnecessary, if nqjtr. improper, on this occasion 
to enter into a detailed examination of either its causes, pathology or 
treatment. Attentive observation has led us to the conclusion, that 
mental impressions have had more influence on the vitality of the 
embryo than is generally supposed; and, that from its death, abortion 
occurs as frequently as from disease of the uterus, separation of the 
placenta, or morbid alteration in the structure of the ovum. A few 
cases will be sufficient for elucidation. 

Among my specimens is an ovum, with a placenta as large as it is 
usually found at the sixth month, and an embryo that could not have 
advanced bejond six weeks. Instead of being soft and spongy in 
texture, the placenta was firm and lobulated, and its attachments 
were so firm as to require strong and persistent uterine action to de- 
tach them. The patient stated that when she supposed herself to be 
six or eight weeks pregnant, family affliction brought upon her sud- 
den and excessive grief. She remained in feeble health, and to this 
she attributed the absence of the signs o^ pregnancy. By and by, a 
sense of fuUness about the pelvis and lower portion of the abdomen 

4 
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increased the hope of prtegnancy, and at the expiration of five months 
from the last catamenia an ovum was expelled. 

In thia case the embryo and placenta were so disproportioned in 
size, as to leave no doubt that the placenta continued to grow after 
the embryo had been destroyed, and Hhe w^hole mass was finally ex- 
pelled as a morbid growth. 

A catamenial period terminated with Mrs. F. on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1858. Before the next period there were unmistakable signs 
of pregnancy.' "On the 28th December a gentleman fell from the top 
of an adjoining house and died soon after. She heard the concus- 
sion as the body reached the ground, and was in the midst of the ex- 
citement which followed. Her mind became greatly troubled, and 
the signs of pregnancy disappeared, except there was a continued 
absence of menstruation. After a time the patient complained of a 
lump in her side, which gradually increased in size until about the 
20th day of October, 1859. At this time uterine hemorrhage ap- 
peared, and continued slightly until the 7th day of September follow- 
ing. Now the hemorrhage increased, uterine pains were occasional- 
ly felt, and I was requested to visit her. I found the fundus of the 
uterus near the umbilicus — there were coagula in the vagina, and pain 
in the neck of the uterus irregularly recurring. The os uteri barely 
admitted the end of the finger. The coagula were removed, and a 
tampon introduced. Twenty-four hours afterwards the tampon was 
withdrawn, with a view to examine the condition of the uterus. It 
had undergone but little if any change. 

The question of interference became one of importance. The 
blighted ovum had remained in the uterus almost a year — a persist- 
ent hemorrhage was threatened — and the action of the uterus did 
not inspire any hope of expulsion of the mass within a reasonable 
period. It was therefore determined to render as much aid as the 
case would justify. 

The patient being placed in proper position, and pressure being 
made on the fundus of the uterus, I was enabled to introduce my 
finger into the os tincsB and partially to separate the adherent mass. 
A uterine sound was then used, and a separation effected still higher 
around the body of the uterus. The loss of blood by this efibrt was 
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not great, jet the entire safety of the patient seemed to call for the 
reintroduction of the tampon. In two or three hours uterine contrac- 
tions commenced vigorously, continued for an hour or more, and then 
ceased. Believing the ovum to have passed out of the uterus, the 
tampon was removed, and immediately following it was the entire 
ovum. 

The embryo had been compressed into a shapeless mass, but from 
its size and other indications, it was supposed to have died near the . 
third month, and this corresponded with the views of the patient. 
The placenta was as large as many at full term, and although firmer 
than natural, it had not lost its spongy character. 

In April, 1844, Mrs. B. became pregnant, and in the following 
December an ovum was spontaneously expelled. The usual signs 
of pregnancy continued four months and a half afler conception, 
when they suddenly disappeared. The catamenia now returned, and 
appeared at irregular intervals during the remaining period. The 
.ovum was expelled unbroken, the placental structure having under- 
gone but little change. At no time during the six or seven hours the 
uterus was contracting, was there any excessive hemorrhage, but it 
became alarming afterwards. The membranes were unruptured, and 
the amnion contained a muddy-looking fluid, without the slightest 
trace of an embryo. 

The embryo must have been destroyed early, for the entire mass, 
when expelled, was not larger than a common-sized hen's egg. The 
signs of pregnancy continued four and a half months, although the 
natural vitality of the ovum ceased in all probability before half 
that period. There was, therefore, no strict correspondence between 
the death of the embryo, and the disappearance of the signs of preg- 
nancy. 

Between this and the following abortion two vigorous children 
were bom at full term. 

In 1849 signs of pregnancy again appeared. At the expiration of 
four and a half months the sickness of stomach, fulness of mammae 
and abdomen subsided. Three and a half months thereafter, making 
a period of eight months from the time of conception, an ovum was 
expelled, destitute of any solid remains of an embryo. The disap- 
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pearance of the ^signs'' was followed by a sense of weight in the 
pelvic region, compared to a " heavy flat-iron," which continued the 
remaining period. At no time during eight months was there anj 
menstrual or hemorriiagic show. 

Two labors at full term, and with healthy children, followed this 
case. 

In April, 1853, the patient supposed herself to be again pregnant. 
The catamenia were absent three months, at the end of which time 
an ovum was expelled. Uterine efforts were preceded by more or 
less hemorrhage. The ovum externally presented a healthy aspect, 
but no embryo was found within. 

In October, 1854, the patient became again pregnant. The sym- 
pathetic signs were present, but the menses continued regularly four 
months, when they were suppressed. Three months subsequently a 
blighted ovum was thrown off, having remained in the uterus seven 
months. During the efforts of the uterus to expel its contents, which 
were strongly directed twelve hours, there was hemorrhage enough 
to produce coldness and paleness of surface, an almost imperceptible 
pulse, ringing in the ears, deep sighing, and partial syncope. The 
mass was firm, seemingly from compression, for soon after being im- 
mersed in water, it felt quite spongy. Its cavity was lined by a 
smooth, delicate membrane, and was without an embryo. 

Cases such as the above, lead naturally to the conclusion that the 
embryo is the first to lose its vitality, and that the placenta may at- 
tain considerable size and remain an indefinite period in the uterus, 
with a destruction of its natural functions. The practical lesson to 
foe derived from all this has relation to the treatment of threatened 
abortion. 

Called to a patient with uterine hemorrhage and pain, and being 
assured of the existence of pregnancy, the physician commences a 
line of treatment, with a view to prevent the expulsion of the ovum. 
An inquiry respecting the evidences of pregnancy is too seldom in- 
stituted. In the cases above related, it will be seen that the signs of 
pregnancy disappeared after having been prominent, and that after 
the ovum had been expelled, there was every reason to believe the 
embryo to have been destroyed previous to the disappearance of the 
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signs. Would it not be judicious practice, therefore, to ayoid the use 
of all means calculated to prevent uterine action in those cases in 
which the distinct signs of pregnancy had disappeared ? More than 
this, maj not all the safe means within our reach be employed to fa- 
cilitate the speedj expulsion of the blighted ovum ? Mj own mode 
of proceeding has been given in the outline, in the second case, and I 
cannot recall an instance in which the diagnosis was wrong, or the 
practice injurious. Afler the uterus has become accustomed to the 
presence of a blighted ovum, there is no definite period in which we 
may expect it to be spontaneously expelled. True, its retention may 
not be dangerous or injurious, but the mind of the patient is filled 
with painful apprehension respecting its nature and termination. 

Delivery of Placenta. 

In his prescriptions rnd modes of procedure, the physician must 
often look to future as well as immediate results. In the delivery of 
the placenta, it is urged, on the one hand, that uterine contraction is 
important, while on the other, it is claimed to be good practice to de- 
tach the now useless mass and remove it without delay. In the dis- 
cussion of this subject by medical writers, immediate consequences 
have been mainly considered. In the expression of our views on 
this occasion, we shall keep in mind the advantages of the future. 

Every practitioner, speaking from experience, will say, that in 
most cases the tonic contraction of the uterus immediately follows the 
delivery of the placenta. Yet careful observation has established 
the fact, that this contraction is more perfect and secure, if the uterus 
be allowed to detach, and in a good degree expel the placenta by its 
own alternate, unaided efforts. Without engaging in any theoretical 
discussion upon the manner in which the blood-vessels of the uterus 
are deprived of their contents and become lessened in size, I think 
I may assume, without the fear of successful contradiction, that the 
early tonic contraction of the uterus is greatly aided by the aUemate 
contractions. A uterus, after a natural labor, will be found less in 
volume, within a given time, than one terminated by artificial means. 

Without a due degree of tonic contraction, the walls of the uterus 
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remain comparativelj loose in texture, and contain an amount of 
blood which may prove ultimately injurious. There is consequently 
an obvious necessity for the adoption of every meaus calculated to 
favor a ittum of the uterus to its smallest possible size. 

If the uterus of a female subject to menorrhagia be carefully ex- 
amined, the body will be found large, the neck sofl, the os tincse 
opei» and yielding. These conditions may be observed, not only du- 
ring the menorrhagic period, but in the intervals. 

The following case will illustrate the views we are endeavoring to 
present, and may be taken as the type of others that might be re- 
corded : 

Eig'hteen months after Mrs. R. was delivered of her second child, 
she menfltruated profusely. Every month, for eleven consecutive 
months, she was obliged to remain in bed five or six days, from ex- 
cessive menstruation. . Nine months she was under the sugar treat- 
ment, without derivijQg benefit either from the pellets or the imagina- 
tion. Your chairman was subsequently called, and prescribed the 
usual remedies during two catamenial periods, without affording the 
slightest relief. 

The uterus was then examined by touch. The neck was found 
tumicJ'knd somewhat tender, the os tincse admitted the finger readily, 
and was yielding to slight force, while the body, as felt through the 
walls of the vagina, was as large as is usual at the second month of 
gestation. In this case there was every reason to believe that, from 
the time of delivery, the uterus had remained in a relaxed condition. 

Guided by the suggestions of experience in former cases, the tinc- 
ture of iodine was applied to the neck of the uterus, by means of a 
glass speculum and a camel's-hair pencil, two or three times a week, 
up to the next catamenial period. This period was not marked by 
excessive flow, nor was the patient under the necessity of assuming 
the recumbent posture. This treatment was continued during two 
subsequent catamenial periods, which were natural in quantity and 
continuance. 

The volume of the uterus became gradually less, its walls more 
condensed, and the os tincaj lessened one-half in size. I have been 
astonished to notice the action of iodine over enlargement of the 
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uterus, with condensation of structure. In one case the fundus had 
reached too near the umbilicus, and, in a few months, under the in- 
fluence of leeches used occasiooallj, and the application of iodine to 
the neck, twice and three times a week, the whole organ had become 
so lessened as to have been confined within the pelvis. Ihduraiions 
of the neck of the uterus yield in many, if not in most oases, under 
the action of iodine directly applied. In relaxation now being con- 
sidered, with its concomitants, hemorrhage and prolapsus, the agent is 
equally and even more speedily efficacious. 

In all discussions upon the pathology of prolapsus uteri, it is as- 
sumed that the uterus, in a natural state, is fixed in its position, and 
in its relation to other organs. Careful and long-continued observa- 
tion have led us to a diflPerent conclusion. The uterus is a movable 
body. At one time it will be so elevated as to be scarcely within 
reach of the finger, at another it will be found near the perineum. 
To-day the os tincae will be directed anteriorly, to-morrow towards 
the sacrum. A descent of the uterus, below a fixed level, is not 
necessarily associated with painful or uneasy symptoms. Hence, the 
case is not one of true prolapsus. The inclination of the fundus, in 
front or behind a perpendicular liae, the patient not being conscious 
of any unnatural condition, does not constitute anteversion or retro- 
version. In a word, the uterus changes its direction and^relations, 
independent of disease. These changes may be observed in the mar- 
ried and unmarried alike. There is a power within the pelvis capa- 
ble of acting upon the uterus and changing its position. In what 
tissue that power may reside, we shall not stop to inquire. It is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to state the fact. The extent of this 
power may be inferred from the following case, published in the 
twenty-sixth volume of the Western Lancet. The case was report- 
ed verbally to the Cincinnati Medical Society by Dr. Walker, and 
written for the press by the Secretary: 

''About five years since he (Dr. Walker) was called to see Mrs. 
S., aged thirty years, who, at the time, supposed herself pregnant with 
her seventh child. He found her suffering with severe expulsive 
pains. She stated that she had been flooding about twenty-four hours, 
and that it had ceased only a short time before his arrival. The 
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flowing abated as the pains became active. She was much prostra- 
ted from loss of blood, and there was scarcely any intermission of 
pain. 

'' On examination, something was felt at the valva, and before the 
true state of things was ascertained, much to his surprise and horror, 
the whole uterine tumor descended through the vulva. Having no 
experience with such cases, he sent for assistance, but before it was 
obtained, he raised the clothes and made an occular examination of 
the tumor. The os was the most dependant part, and was large 
enough to admit the finger. The tumor was covered by the mucous 
membrane of the vagina, and was about the size of a four mpnths, 
pregnant uterus. The late Dr. P. S. Conner came to his assistance, 
and attempted to return the uterus to its position ; the expulsive ef- 
forts of the abdominal muscles were so great he could not succeed. 
Soothing emolient applications were made to the tumor, and a full 
dose of opiate administered. The patient was left in this situation 
at 2 A. M., and was again visited at seven, with the intention of 
making further attempts at reduction. But at this time it was found 
that the tumor had so far returned that the os could be felt between 
the labia. 

^^ Two weeks after this occurrence, the woman was taken with pain, 
and passed what she said was a mass of flesh from the uterine cavi- 
ty, and in six weeks from that time she menstruated." 

I have in my possession a communication from Dr. Walker, writ- 
ten soon after the above case occurred, in which he enters more into 
detail, but I have chosen to give his published statement. The re- 
turn of the uterus, as was declared at the time, was spontaneous, no 
assistance having been given by the hands. It may not be amiss to 
mention another case at this point. 

There is, in the city of Cincinnati, a mulatto woman who has had 
an inverted uterus for about twenty years. It gave her no inconven- 
ience, nor was attention directed to it until a recent period. The 
Chairman of your committee was invited to see her, three years ago, 
by her attending physician, on account of hemorrhage and the attach- 
ment of a polypus to the fundus of the uterus. By straining efibrts 
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she forced the uterus beyond the vulva, and drew it back into the 
vagina without external aid. 

Thus we have become satisfied that there is a power to elevate as 
well as to depress, and that the feelings of prolapsus do not occur 
from mere change of position of the uterus. 

An undue quantity of blood circulating through the uterus, from 
inflammation or congestion, with sensitiveness, will give rise to those 
symptoms which generally characterize prolapsus. Inflammation of 
the mucous tissue covering the neck of the uterus, without increased 
weight in the organ itself, may not be attended by any of the symp- 
toms of displacement. On the contrary, inflammation of the vagina, 
the bladder, the urethra, and even the vulva, from the sense of weight 
they occasion, lead to the idea of prolapsus. In a word, mere de- 
scent of the uterus does not constitute prolapsus, nor does inflamma- 
tion of the neck, without increase of weight, very often give rise to 
the symptoms of displacement. Simple inflammation, however, will 
be attended by these symptoms more frequently than simple descent. 

In all these remarks, we have had before us early prolapsus — not 
those cases of long-continuance, in which the uterine suspensory tis- 
sues have become overstretched and weakened. 

To the question, what is the true pathology of prolapsus uteri ? 
something more may be said. By one, prolapsus has been ascribed 
to a faulty condition of the vaginal walls, upon which it is claimed 
the vagina rests ; by another, to too great relaxation of the uterine 
ligaments ; and by a third, to some morbid condition of the uterua it- 
self. Again, the uterus and vagina have been combined in furnishing 
causes of prolapsus. Bennet uses this language : ^' Partial prolapsus 
of the uterus is really owing, in the immense majority of cases, sole- 

« 

ly to increase in the volume and weight of the cervix, and to the re- 
laxed state of the vagina, induced by inflammation and distension." 
Prof. Meigs presents a criticism of Bennet's theory, and, to sustain 
his own views,, says : " The weight of a non-gravid womb seldom ever 
exceeds two ounces, and of that the vaginal cervix constitutes not 
more than one-fifth part. But the author says that the engorgement 
and swelling of this fifth part drags the vagina and womb down to 
the bottom of the pelvis, and of course tends to precipitate them 
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both entirely outside the cavity. I cannot think you will except 
Dr. Bennet's rationale. 

** Does not the weight and heft of a womb at three or four months 
of gestation, far exceed any imaginable augmentation of its weight 
in engorgement and swelling of the cervix uteri ? But if a gravid 
womb at three months is not a fallen womb, why should an engorge- 
ment of the cervix, not amounting in increase of weight to one ounce 
for the whole organ, have such an eflPect ? " " You will meet with 
cases of swollen and hardened, even indurated womb, in which that 
organ comes to weigh a pound or more, and yet it does not necessa- 
rily prolapse." 

It is not sound logic to say that the uterus cannot be prolapsed 
from disease and increase of weight, because it does not prolapse 
when enlarged by pregnancy. The argument is as forcible against 
the theory of Meigs as against that of Bennet. Pregnancy often 
occurs .while the uterus is in a state of prolapsion. Professor Meigs 
may inquire, if prolapsion is the result of enlargement of the uterus, 
how can it ascend after it has become additionally enlarged by preg- 
nancy ? The answer may be giveii in true Yankee fashion. If the 
womb descends from relaxation of the vagina, how can it ascend in 
a state of pregnancy, the relaxation continuing ? It will not be de- 
nied that when a prolapsed uterus becomes pregnant, it gradually as- 
cends, taking its place above the brim of the pelvis, just as it had 
been accustomed to do in a healthy condition. A theory, therefore, 
may be correct, as applied to disease, which would be wholly irrele- 
vant when applied to a natural function. It is not inconsistent to say 
that the uterus descends by increase of weight from disease, and yet 
ascends under the additional weight of pregnancy. It is prolapsed 
from the former diseased process, and is elevated by the latter, natur- 
al one. 

The human body is not a machine, with fixed limits of action, and 
with an exact amount of motive power. The best theory ever 
advanced respecting morbid phenomena has had its exceptions. And 
when it is said that procedentia has occurred with a uterus not above 
normal size or weight, it affords but a weak argument against the po- 
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sition, that most cases of procedentia arise from a morbid state of the 
utenis itself. 

The great fault of Bennet's theory consists in its being too limited. 
Instead of restricting inflammation or congestion to the neck of the 
uterus, in actual prolapsus, it should be extended to the body. That 
this hyperemic condition is at the foundation of many cases of pro- 
lapsus we have no reason to doubt, and that cures have been effected 
by remedies, applied directly to the neck of the uteras, we are ^still 
more confident 

Since we have had opportunities for observation and experience, 
we have had a decided repugnance to the use of pessaries. They 
may have afforded such a degree of support as to have prevented a 
prolapsus from becoming a procedentia. But how many such cases 
have been cured by the pessary ? How this instrument, as more 
commonly constructed, not an inch in thickness, and laying on the 
perineum, can elevate the uterus to the top of a vagina, four or five 
inches in length, is past qur comprehension. That the presence of a 
pessary has modified the feelings, and afforded a sense of support and 
comfort, where no support was actually needed, is beyond a doubt. 
To illustrate : A lady, without children, and with great delicacy oi 
constitution, complained of a fbeling, heaviness and aching through 
the pelvis. At times, and espedally during the catamenial period, 
she had severe paroxysmal pain. Medidne and vaginal injections 
were brought into daily use. The approach of sunmier induced a 
desire to visit the watering-places of the east. Having consulted a 
gentleman, with a high reputation for the cure of uterine diseases, 
she returned home with a gold horse-shoe pessary in the vagina. 
Having been called to see her a few days afterwards, I found her 
with swollen labia, heat, pain, and tenderness of the va^a. The 
pessary was withdrawn. Appropriate local treatment soon subdued 
the inflammation, but there remuned a feeling as of want of support 
Examinations were made at different times, per vaginum, both in the 
erect and recumbent posture, but there was no prolapsus. 

The next summer the patient made another visit to her eastern 
physicians, and she returned home with an egg-shaped pessary in the 
vagina. Her several medical attendants concurred in the opinion 
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that her case was not one of prolapsus, jet, to gratify her wishes, the 
pessaries were introduced, and for a time they fulfilled all the de- 
mands of the case — ^thej supplied a seeming deficiency. The case 
was one in which the prolapsus was one of feeling and not of fact 

The Means of Prevention and Cure. 

From experience we fully sustain the views of Meigs, who says, 
" I should think that, of a given number of cases, ninety per cent, 
will be observed in persons who have had children. Nay, I doubt 
whether ninety-five per cent, of the cases are not caused by gesta- 
tion and labor." After gestation and labor, the uterus does not re- 
turn to its original size, but its tissues remain more or less relaxed, 
and are supplied with an unusual quantity of blood. If the addi- 
tional weight of the uterus, thus induced, should not be the cause of 
prolapsus, it is very certain that the prolapsus will remain until the 
weight of the uterus is diminished. With due deference, we would 
reverse the doctrine of Professor Meigs, and say, To cure prolap- 
sus uteri, you are to seek to cure the uterus, and when you have 
done that, the vagina will be found cured also. 

If careful and extended observation, in future, should be made of 
those subject to prolapsus uteri, it will be found, we think, that the 
uterus did not duly contract after labor, and that this was mainly the 
cause of trouble. If this be true, the removal of the placenta before 
the uterus has made several ineffectual efforts to detach and expel it, 
is unsafe practice, and all the usual means should be carefully em- 
ployed to secure a permanent tonic contraction of the uterus. 

In the preceding remarks, we have not aimed to discuss the gen- 
eral subject of uterine diseases, as this belongs to another committee. 
But we have deemed them in place, as bearing upon important ques- 
tions in obstetrics. 

Knowing the influence of remedies, we may sometimes reason from 
effects to causes. Upon examining cases, in which not only the gen- 
eral symptoms of prolapsus were present but a sofl and tumid uterus, 
we have applied tincture iodine two or three times a week to the 
neck of the organ, and as it became condensed and less in volume, 
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all symptoms of prolapsus have vanished. Who will saj that such 
cases of prolapsus are attributable to relaxation of the vaginal walls ? 

Rupture of the Uterus. 

Rupture of the uterus, whether of the neck or body, during ges- 
tation or labor, is one of those accidents which, fortunately, is not of- 
ten encountered. Yet it may be more frequently the cause of death 
than is suspected. A woman dies, and her death is associated, in 
some way, with gestation or labor, and there all inquiry ends. The 
very rareness of the accident prevents suspicion of its presence, and 
thus are we ignorant of the extent of its agency in producing death. 

All that portion of the uterus outside the peritoneal cavity — in 
other words, the neck — may be ruptured without the general system 
being in any way disturbed. Rupture of the body of the uterus is 
not, of itself, necessarily fatal or dangerous, nor is an opening into 
the peritoneal cavity alone the fruitful source of danger and dread. 
The shock to the nervous system — ^the deposit of blood, the fcetus, or 
placenta within the peritoneal cavity, and the consequent inflamma- 
tion, are so many additional causes from which death would seem to 
be certain, without interference. 

In some cases, rupture of the uterus is speedily followed by in- 
flammation, which as speedily runs to a fatal issue. Somewhat recent- 
ly I was called, by a highly intelligent physician of Cincinnati, to see 
a patient who had been in labor several hours. The first stage had 
been completed, and although the vertex presented favorably, the ex- 
pulsive efforts made but little impression upon it. The patient was 
out of bed when seized by a violent pain, afler which all uterine ef- 
forts ceased. This inaction was soon followed by frequency of pulse, 
restlessness, an anxious expression of countenance, with tenderness 
and tumefaction of the whole abdominal surface. Speedy delivery 
was demanded. The forceps were inappropriate, for the head had 
changed its position, and receded into the right iliac fossae. While 
the hand was passing between the foetus and uterus in search of the 
feet, a rupture was detected on the right side, running transversely. 
Turning was accomplished without trouble or delay. A few hours 
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afterwards the case ended in death. The difficultj of applying 
forceps, in rupture of the uterus, with the head above the brim of the 
pelvis, was here confirmed. 

While the foetus remains within the uterus, the practitioner maj 
choose between several modes of delivery. If it be alive, and the 
vertex has not jet descended below the superior strait, turning is 
generally recommended. We are not sure that the rule in this re- 
spect is not too imperative. With all the relaxation of the uterus 
that follows rupture, turning may not be easy on account of the rent 
itself, which, without great care, may be enlarged. If the head 
should be found engaged in the superior strait, and in good position, 
we should not abandon so strong an indication for the use of the 
forceps. This instrument is doubtless demanded, after the descent of 
the head into the cavity of the pelvis. 

Generally the fcetus dies soon after the rupture ; and, in this event, 
the life of the mother is alone to be considered. Whether turning, 
the forceps, the perforator, and crotchet shall be employed, must be 
left to the good sense of the medical attendant. 

What mode of practice is best adapted to those cases in which the 
foetus escapes through the rent into the abdominal cavity f 

It has been advised, by a few, to allow the foetus that may have en- 
tered the peritoneal cavity, to remain, that it may by and by be dis- 
charged through the walls of the abdomen by ulceration. Strange 
to say, such cases are not without precedent. 

As a fixed rule of practice, Bamsbotham^ Blundell, Lee, Church- 
ill, Rigby, Dewees, Meigs and others, advise that the hand be passed 
through the rent ; that the foetus be seized by the feet, drawn back 
into the uterus, and then delivered as in ordinary turning. The most 
skilful obsetrician cannot contemplate such a delivery as this without 
feelings of dread ; he is unwilling to undertake it, only as necessary 
to save life. 

The Ccesarean Section. 

The extraction of the foetus, by an incision through the walls of 
the abdomen, may be traced back to a very early period. In former 
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years, manj successful cases were reported as having occurred in our 
own State. The following unrepoited case has been kindly furnish- 
ed us, with permission to embrace it in our report. It is from the 
pen of S. B. Davis, Franklin county, Ohio. 

" The patient, Mrs. S., is 32 years old. We learn, from her- 
self and friends, the following facts : About eight years ago, she 
was, after a severe and protracted labor, delivered of a small still- 
bom child. No instrumental assistance was rendered. From and 
after that time to the present, she has suffered more or less from in- 
continence of urine. Three years subsequently, she suffered a sec- 
ond accouchement. In this she was less fortunate than in the first. 
The attendant accoucheurs resorted to Craniotomy, and not then be- 
ing able to extract the child, dissection was effected ; and, if we may 
credit the statement of her friends, the largest portion extracted at 
a«y one time was a leg. Something like twelve hours were con- 
sumed in effecting delivery. From and after that time she has had 
recto-vaginal-fistula, all her faeces passing per vaginam. 

"July 14th of the present year. Dr. J. C. Thompson, of South 
Bloomfield, was called to the patient. Finding her near the full pe- 
riod of gestation of her third pregnancy, with slight labor pains, and 
learning the history as above given, he left; her, promising to see her 
the next day. He accordingly went, taking with him Dr. McLane, 
of Lockbourne, and S. J. Jones, of South Bloomfield. I was sent for 
at the same time. 

" We found the pelvis contracted at the outlet, but not sufficiently 
so to prevent extraction after dissection. But there were other and 
more serious difficulties. Extensive adhesions of the vagina and 
uterus anteriorly and to the right side — forming a dense, unyielding, 
fibrous mass, amounting almost to occlusion of the vagina. This, 
doubtless, was the result of the healing of injuries received in a 
former confinement. Examination per anum, revealed the fact that 
the lower portion of the rectum had sloughed entirely off, the upper 
portion communicating with the Vagina. Behind the mouth of the 
uterus, which was now dilated to about the size of a quarter dollar, 
was a transverse incision near an inch in length. This was patulous, 
and admitted easily the end of the finger. The patient possessed a 
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highly excitable nervous system. In fact no satisfactory examina- 
tion could be made per vaginnm, unless she was completely apathized. 
She has a strong muscular system, and a constitutibn which seems to 
have suffered little, if any, notwithstanding the sad havoc which cir- 
cumstances and the knife have made upon the delicate organs of the 
pelvis. 

" What was to be done ? Was the patient to undergo the same 
tedious and painful operation she suffered &ve years ago ? Could 
the child be dissected and brought away, without inflicting additional 
injury ? It was clear that it could not be done at all, unless the pa- 
tient was rendered insensible. Allowing the present operators to be 
as expeditious as those who delivered her last, could she be safely 
kept under the influence of an anaesthetic for twelve consecutive 
hours ? All agreed that the Csesarean section would give the mother 
more than an equal chance for her life with any other means of 4^ 
livery, while it offered the child the only possibility of being bom 
alive. The dangers of this operation, as well as its advantages, were 
fully explained to the patient ; she chose it without hesitation, and 
insisted on its immediate performance. Doubtless the remembrance 
of her former sufferings influenced her not a little in her decision. 

"The operation was performed by Dr. J. C. Thompson. The 
hemorrhage was slight, no vessels were cut which required the liga- 
ture. The incision through the parietes was made a little to the right 
of the linea alba. The placenta was attached immediately over the 
part of the uterus incised. This was pushed aside, the feet seized 
and the child extracted. The after-birth was brought away without 
trouble, and the uterus contracted kindly. The lips of the wound 
were approximated and secured with a few stitches of the interrupt^ 
ed lutum, and strips of adhesive plaster. Before the operation was 
commenced, chloroform was administered to complete anaesthesia. 
This was attended with a good deal of difficulty, as the patient was 
not very susceptible to its influence. A mixture of chloroform and 
ether was given her during the operation, which kept her insensible. 
After the wound was dressed and the patient put to bed, she awoke 
free of pain. Her pulse, when we left, numbered 115 per minute. 
An anodyne was directed to be given whenever required, to keep her 
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comfortable. It was agreed that I should take charge of the case, 
with the understanding that Dr. Thompson should see the patient 
whenever convenient for him to do so." 

We beg leave to omit the treatment, cautiously and skilfuUj con- 
ducted to the 29th August. The report then condnnes: <' Called on 

Mrs. S , and found her sitting up, engaged with her needle. 

Sajs she feels better than she ever felt so soon after conlQnement. 
She is cheerful, and says she is now able as ever to attend to many 
household duties. 

^< The child, which was a male, did well for something like a week. 
No attempt was made to suckle it at the breast of the mother. No 
wet-nurse could be had. The mouth of the child became sore ; its 
stomach and bowels irritable. It refused nourishment, and died on 
the second day of August. 

^ Drs. McLane and Jones saw the case two or three times subse- 
quent to the operation. Dr. Thompson came frequently, and assisted 
materially in the treatment" 

The CaBsarean section has been successfully performed, in rupture 
of the uterus, by obstetricians in various parts of Europe. Dewees 
and Meigs have expressed a favorable opinion of the operation, al- 
though it had not been performed by either. The first successful 
operation, after rupture of the uterus, in this country, so far at least 
as our reading has extended, was treated by a highly skilful practi- 
tioner of Cincinnati, the details of which are here presented : 

" G1NGINNA.TI, Ohio, Jane 1, 1860. 

^ " Sir: In compliance with your request to report a case <^ Caesar- 
ean section performed by me in 1858, 1 must beg to be pardoned for 
the imperfection of the report I shall present; for I am obliged to 
rely on memory in regard to much of the history of the case, having 
neglected to preserve notes of it at the time. 

^On the 27th July, 1858, 1 received a message from Drs. Mount 
and Oliver, of Cumminsville, requesting me to see a case of difficult 
labor. I hastened to obey the call, presuming the case to be a bad 
one, as they had sent for my obstetrical instruments the night be- 
fore. On my amval, I found Mrs. L in kbor with her fourth 

5 
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child ; her age about thirty, a native of Ireland, with full, robust 
constitution. The history of the case, as I now remember it, was, 
that some thirty hours before, Dr. Oliver was called, and found her 
pains very imperfect. He called several times during the day ; found 
the OS uteri dilated to the size of a quarter dollar, but without forci- 
ble^ uterine contraction. The presentation was natural. After a 
brief. Absence, on his return he found the position of the child chang- 
ed in an unaccountable manner, so much as to make it necessary 
to resort to turning. Dr. Mount was called in about this time. The 
child was turned without unusual difficulty, and the body^ delivered ; 
but their best-directed efforts, with forceps and otherwise, failed to 
deliver the head^ 

<< At thifi stage, my instruments were sent for. With them they fail- 
ed again. 

^^ Under the impression that severing the body from the head might 
give them advantages that would enable them to apply the forceps, 
they divided the neck ; when they renewed their efforts to apply 
them, but without success. "Whether at this or an earlier period of 
the case, they made the discovery that the uterus was ruptured, I do 
not now remember. They were, however, fully aware of its exist- 
ence at the time of my arrival. 

" A superficial view and manipulation of the surfiice of the abdo- 
men, satisfied me at once that the head of the child was outside of 
the cavity of the uterus ; and an examination, per vaginam, confirmed 
jab in that opinion. After a very brief consultation, I suggested the 
Caesarean section, to which they readily absented. The family being 
advised of our purpose, and also in regard to the almost hopeless 
character of the case, I proceeded to place her on her back, with 
shoulders slightly elevated. An incision was made in the line of the 
linea alba, from the umbilicus to the symphysis pubes ; the cavity of 
the abdomen was entered by a few rapid incisions, where I found the 
omentum only intervening between the abdominal wall and the head 
of the child. I divided the omentum from the umbilicus to its lower 
edge, near to the symphysis. This point in the operation is deemed 
important, and will therefore be adverted to again. 

<< The head being exposed, with a tenaculum, I was enabled to with- 
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draw it from the abdomen without difficalty. The rupture and its 
direction was now in full view. It was vertical, and in precise line 
with the linea alba. The placenta was removed from the uterus 
through the rupture. The whole abdominal cavity being filled with 
blood and liquor amnii, their removal proved much the most trouble- 
some part of the operation. Long and careful use of a eoft sponge, 
enabled me to cleanse the cavity ; when I closed the incisi^** with 
sutures down to within one or one and a half inches ' of its lower 
angle. A compress, soaked in my favorite fluid for dressing — ^whiskey 
and water — was applied, and secured with an ordinary bandage. 

^'At'this stage our patient seemed more dead than alive. None of 
us expected her to live five hours. Stimulants were promptly ad- 
ministered, with an agreement to substitute large doses ef opium if 
reaction should occur, a circumstance not then expected. The case 
was left under the charge of Dr. Oliver, to whose well-directed and 
careful attentions I feel myself deeply indebted for the successful 
termination of thecAse. 

"Reaction fortunately occurred in a short time, when two-grain doses 
of opium, every two hours, were given for about three days ; after 
which the bowels were opened with ol. ric. and ol. terebinth ; then 
opium and ext. hyosciamus were given in liberal doses. About this 
time inflammation ran high, more especially in the left side of the 
abdomen, whicSi was subdued with leeching and fomentations, together 
with calomel, ipecac and opium. At the expiration of five days, 
union of the incision was complete, except the lower inch, from wki^h 
all the lochial and abdominal discharges made their exit freely — no 
discharge having taken place from the vagina up to this time. At 
this period, however, it commenced, and as it increased per vagina, it 
subsided from the wound. At the expiration of ten days all dis- 
charge from the wound ceased, and the union of the entire wound 
seemed to be complete. After her recovery, however, hl hernial pro- 
trusion was found to exist, which required the application of a truss ; 
otherwise her recovery was complete. 

" Some eight months ago, she called to see me in regard to her con- 
dition — she being pregnant about five months. Her condition had 
enlarged the hernial protrusion. I advised her to have abortion pro- 
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duced, for the reason that if left to progress to full time, another rup- 
ture of the uterus would probably occur ; and even should that not 
happen, the hernial protrusion would be increased to such an extent 
as to render life a burthen. 

'^ She left me to consult others, which I. advised her to do. I have 
since learned that she aborted, and that her general health is again 
quite good* 

^^ The favotable result of this case, I learn from those who have 
time — ^which I have not — ^to examine the history of cases in this line 
of surgerji is unprecedented. Be this as it may, a point or two in 
the case might probably be profitably remembered. One is the free 
division of the omentum. Had this not been done, it would doubt- 
less have obstructed the exit of lochial, as well as other discharges 
from the abdominal cavity ; all of which, it will be remembered, 
passed through the lower angle of the incision for some five days. 
The least obstruction, either by the omentum or otherwise, would un- 
doubtedly have resulted in death. The great point, however — the 
one which gave the fortunate turn to the case — was accidental. It 
was the direct apposition of the rupture with the line of my incision 
through the linea alba. Had the rupture occurred through the rear 
or lateral parts of the uterus, it is not probable that I should now be 
able to report to you, probably the only case on record, where this 
kind of operation saved the life of the patient after rupture of the 
uterus had occurred. 

^ Most respectfully, 

'^GsosOE Fries, M.D. 
" M. B. Wright, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio." 

When we consider the obstacles to be encountered in the usual 
mode of delivery, after rupture of the uterus and the escape of the 
fo&tus into the abdominal cavity, and the almost universal fatality to 
both mother and child, it becomes the profession to estimate well the 
comparative advantages of the Csesarean section. Our experience 
in complicated cases of rupture, inclines us to advocate the section 
in preference to turning. 
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Cephalic Version in Shoulder Presentation. 

Since the publication of a prize essaj, read before this Society, on 
the treatment of shoulder presentation by cephalic version, Professor 
Miller has published an enlarged edition of his practical and highly 
valuable work on Obstetrics. Professor Miller criticises, at some 
length, the views of the essayist, and gives his estimate of podalic 
and cephalic version. 

In the essay, it is claimed, as one of the advantages of cephalic 
version, that the hand does not enter the cavity of the uterus, while 
Prof. Miller entertains a different opinion, and expresses it in the fol- 
lowing language : ^ How difficult it is to lay hold upon the slippery, 
convex surface of the head as will enable us to turn it about, and 
place it according to our wishes, none can know who have not tried 
the experiment* It is understood, of course, that in this manipula- 
tion, the hand is operating in the uterine cavity, notwitstanding the 
assertion of Dr. Wright, made, as I suppose, without due delibera- 
tion. < It is not possible for the hand of the operator to seize the 
head of the child without penetrating first into the cavity of the 
uterus.' " 

In this extract, Professor Miller conveys the idea that direct action 
upon the head is an essential feature in cephalic version. This is 
not so, and the essayist has endeavored to teach that it may not be 
necessary to grasp the head at all. When the general manoeuvre is 
being finished, the head is at the superior strait, and in most instances 
will adjust itself, as in natural vertex presentations. Should it not, 
then it may be assisted by being grasped, or otherwise, according to 
the suggestions of the moment. 

When a shoulder presentation is first detected, the head of the 
foetus is usually resting in one of the iliac fossae. As the shoulders 
receive their direction, and the body takes its curvilinear motion in 
turning, the head glides down upon the fossae towards the superior 
strait, which it enters, and through which it descends by each subse- 
quent uterine contraction. All this time the hand of the operator 
has been in the cavity of the pelvis ; at no time has it been in the 
cavity of the uterus. For what purpose can it be supposed that the 
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hand must be introduced into the cavitj of the uterus ? Not to act 
upon the shoulders, for they are at the brim of ihe pelvis. Not to 
act upon the head, for it will take the place of the shoulders when 
thej sl^dl have been pushed aside. 

It is strange that the author and the essayist should differ so wide- 
ly upon a point which can be illustrated in a moment by the aid of 
the Manikin. If Professor Miller, in performing cephalic yersion, 
thrusts his hand ijito the cavity of the uterus, it will not only reach 
beyond the object to be moved, but subject the uterus to injury, as in 
pedalic version. The essayist still claims that in properly substitut- 
ing a vertex for a shoulder presentation, ^ the hand do€s not enter the 
cavity of the uterus, and, consequently, neither its walls nor any 
portion of them are forcibly pushed out." 

Professor Miller says, '' I verily believe, and the statistics of Drs. 
Wright and Collins bear me out in the belief, that a well-conducted 
delivery by the feet, offers a better chance of saving the child than 
cephalic version." The cases quoted by Professor Miller prove noth- 
ing respecting the relative safety of cephalic and podalic version ; for 
the children were dead before any attempts were made to deliver. 
If Professor Miller's doctrine be true, then we must admit that " de- 
livery by the feet offers a better chance of saving the child than natural 
delivery with presentation of the vertex, for cephalic version is only 
a change of presentation." Can it be that delivery by the feet is as 
favorable for the child as delivery by the head ? Let us examine. 
A shoulder presents, with the head near the superior strait and the 
feet at the fundus. Either version can be performed, at the option 
of the operator, but would he not select that which was least disturb- 
ing to the child ? And would not this be cephalic version ? 

Professor Miller comes to the following conclusions : 

^ 1. That in simple cases of shoulder presentation, either cephal- 
ic or podalic version may be practiced, the former being preferable, 
provided it can be accomplished, on account of the greater probabili- 
ty of saving the child." 

To this the essayist interposes no objection. 

" 2. That whilst cephalic version is not absolutely impracticable 
in complex and even complicated cases of shoulder presentation, it is 
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more difficult of performance, and fuUj afl dangerous, both to the 
mother and child, as pedalic version, in one or another of its forms." 
There is not a sentence in the essay which oonyejs an idea that 
cephalic version is to be employed, exclusively in the management of 
shoulder presentation. The complications of the case may be suffi- 
cient to defeat the operation, as has occurred in turning by the feet. 
In one of the cases to be found in the essay, there were complica- 
tions enough to satisfy any one, and while they prevented turning by 

• 

the feet, they did not prevent delivery by the head. Professor Mil- 
ler admits, in the early edition of his work, that, in some cases, pedal- 
ic version^ cannot be performed, and directs in what manner delivery 
shall be accomplished by cutting instruments. It is to be presumed 
that every discreet practitioner will manage a given case m such way 
as will be most likely to secure success under the circumstances ; that 
no one will adopt any one method exclusively. It may be repeated, 
however, that cephalic version is not only praotieable, but that it may 
be readily performed, in some cases, in which podalic version is im- 
practicable. 

Without an unwarrantable appeal to the imagination, it cannot be 

said that ^^ cephalic version is fully as dangerous, both to the mother 

»» 

and child, as podalic version." Professor MiUer has just said the 
contrary ; be has said that '* the former is preferable on account of 
the greater probability of saving the child." Why does he now say 
it is fully as dangerous ? We can reconcile the difference of views 
only by supposing that, in the former case, he is earnestly advocating 
the advantages of cephalic version, while in the latter he is showing 
its supposed disadvantages. 

It cannot be said, after due deliberation, that cephalic version is 
liable to be followed by results fatal to the mother. Thus far the 
mother has survived even the most complicated cases, and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how there can be fatal injury, except from violent 
and censurable manipulation. 

Professor Miller continues — "^ To me it seems that cephalic ver- 
sion, under the circumstances we are now considering, is an unfinish- 
ed operation.'* Then is every step taken in natural delivery by the 
head an unfinished operation, and, as such, should be condenmed. 
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Cephalic version is not used as a means of artificial delivery, but to 
change a bad presentation into a good one, that the natural powers 
of delivery may be efficient and successfuL There will be time 
enough when speedy delivery is .demanded, from exhaustion, from 
hemorrhage, from convulsions, to discuss the question which is best 
adapted to the case, cephalic or podalic version. 

An apology may be due the Society for occupying so much time 
in the discussion of the views contained in the Obstetrical work of 
Professor Miller. On account of the practical value generally of 
this work, we presume it will find its way into the hands of western 
practitioners and students, and it may not be unprofitable to them to 
have its few errors corrected. Professor Miller himself will not ob- 
ject to this. 

A few cases, upon the subject before us, must dose our report. 

In the sixteenth volume of the Western Laneety a case is reported 
by Dr. Walker, in which the late Professor Marshall determined on 
delivery by the feet, but, from a difficulty in obtaining control over 
them, he resorted successfully to cephalic version. 

^ The woman stated that in her second labor, while she was living 
in ChiUicoihe, the hand came down first, and that the first child, bom 
in London, was delivered after one week's labor — several doctors be* 
ing present. 

'' She expressed herself decidedly in favor of cephalic version in- 
stead of turning, as in the last delivery she did not sufier near so much 
pain as in either of the other two." 

This was an opportune case, as Professor Marshall was, at the very 
time, teaching his class that cephalic version in shoulder presentation 
was an utter impossibility; that it existed in the brain only as a vis- 
ion. 

A case was published in the Lancet and Observer, June, 1859, by 
Dr. Bonner (one of our Vice-Presidents), and another, a few months 
afterwards, by Dr. Bonner, his son. In both these cases, cephalic 
version was readily performed, and with safety to mother and child. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CANNABIS INDICA. 

BY R. B. m'mEENS^ M.D., OF SANDUSKT. 

As chairman of the committee, appointed at the last session of the 
Ohio State Medical Society^ to report upon Cannabis Indica, I have 
to say that no extended or adequate effi>rts have been made, either 
bj myself or the other members of the committee, in soliciting the 
concurrence of the profession at large, with the view of ascertaining 
and collaborating the opinions entertained, or practical results ob- 
served, from the use of this remarkable and renowned exotic, and 
accordingly can offer but a partial and imperfect report at this time. 

However, as the medicinal properties and therapeutical value of 
this abnegated and nearly obsolete agent has engaged much of my 
attention and inquiry for several years, and been somewhat frequent- 
ly administered and attested by me, I feel too great an interest in the 
subject to allow so favorable an opportunity to pass without endeavor- 
ing to enlist a more general interest and co-operation in the further 
investigation of this peculiar, potent and misapprehended article. 

I shall therefore only attempt to submit a brief historical sketch of 
the plant, with an abstract of its physiological effects, modes of pre- 
paration, therapeutical applications, reports of cases, and personal ex- 
perience, derived from the very limited sources of information placed 
at my command, with the object of fulfilling my obligations to the 
Society, and adding whatever of consequence or certainty I can to 
the progress and perfection of the medical armamentarium. 

History* 

The Cannabis Indica, or Indian Hemp, is alleged to be one of the 
most ancient medicinal substances and Oriental luxuries on record, 
and was resorted to by the voluptuary for the production of pleasure, 
and by the valetudinarian for the palliation of pain. ^ Herodotus 
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mentions the hemp plant, and states that the Scrfthians, who cultiva- 
ted it, made themselves garmtots of it He also adds, that thej 
threw the seeds on red-hot stones, and used the perfumed vapor there- 
by obtained as a bath, which excited them to excess of exaltation. 
This is supposed to be produced bj the intoxicating properties of its 
smoke." (Pereira on CannaMs Indica.) Dr. Boyle mentions that 
the hemp might have been used as the assnager of grief, of which 
Homer speaks. Dr. Simpson says the anodyne, ecstatic and anaesthetic 
effects of Indian hemp, and the various preparations made from it, 
have long been known in Africa and Asia. He states that ^ Sir Jo- 
seph Banks says it is always taken in Barbary, when it can be pro- 
cured, by criminals condemned to suffer amputation ; and it is said to 
enable those wretches to bear the rough operations of an unfeeling 
executioner better than we Europeans can the keen knife of our most 
skilful surgeons." M. Julien lately pointed out to the French Acad- 
emy an old Chinese work, proving that, 1500 years ago, a prepara- 
tion of hemp was employed medicinally in China to annul the pain 
attendant upon cauterization and surgical operations. The wonder- 
ful power of endurance of the Hindu devotees, appears to have been 
sometimes produced by the influence of this powerful drug. Some 
high Biblical commentators maintain that the gall and vinegar, or 
myrrhed wine, offered to our Saviour immediately before his crucifix- 
ion, was in all probability a preparation of hemp, and even speak of 
its earlier use. ( Obstetric works.) It is also alleged that during the 
Crusades it was frequently used by the Saracen warriors to stimulate 
them to the work of slaughter. 

The botanical relations of the plant appear to have been some- 
what involved in a confusion of the several varieties of its class ; but it 
is at present conceded by most, if not all, distinguished botanists, to 
be identical with the Cannabis Sativa of Linnaeus. Pereira believes 
the differences to depend upon locality and cultivation, and cannot be 
considered as specific. Dr. Wood remarks, in his work on Pharma- 
cology, that the plant is a native of the interior of Asia, but culti- 
vated in many parts of the world, and to a considerable extent in our 
own Western States, but that it is only the product of the plant 
grown in the East Indies that is used medicinally ; while Dr. Dun- 
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glison states that the use of Cannabis Indica is unknown in Western 
Europe, and it is questionable whether the hemp of that region, or of 
this country, be possessed of the same properties. Dr. 0*Shaugh- 
nessj, who has had the most ample opportunities of observation, from 
a long residence in the Indies, asserts that the extraordinary symp- 
toms produced by the Oriental plant, depend upon a resinous secre- 
tion with which it abounds, and which seems to be wholly absent in 
the European plant. This absence of the resinous secretion, and 
consequent want of narcotic power, is ascribed to difference of cli- 
mate. Messrs. Smith, of Edinburgh, satisfied themselves that the 
resin contained in itself the whole properties of the plant. Dr. 
Fronmueller says, the external appearances of Indian and European 
hemp are the same, as are their botanical characters. The differ- 
ences described by many authors, are probably due to local causes 
only. The only real difference is the quanti^ of narcotic resin 
which is secreted by particular glands, like the lupulin in the hop 
plant This resin is called in India, churru$* Its quantity increases 
with the southern direction. 

Mr. Donovan made numerous experiments with hemp cultivated 
by himself, and was satisfied that the domestic hemp is destitute of 
the principle whidi renders the Indian plant so desirable to the vo- 
luptuous people of the East To the impurity of the hemp, or the 
absence of this resin in the extract sold for Indiam hemp, is to be at- 
tributed the diversify of opinion as to its operation and benefit in dis- 
ease. An English author remarks that very little, if any, genuine 
h^np can be found in Esrope ; and the same b^ will undoubtedly 
i^ply to this country. The active prindples, according to Dr. Wood^ 
consist in a volatile oil, and a peculiar resin called cannMn, ^That 
the former has narcotic properties, is to be inferred from the efiSsets 
of the odor of the plant The latter is a neater subftanee, having a 
somewhat fiiagiant odor, especially when heated, and a wans, bitter* 
isb, snbacrid and balsamie taste. It u iasdable in water, bni soluble 
in alcohol and etiier, and from its alcoholic solution is fredj^UstUd 
white by water* 
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Physiological Effects, 

Dr. John Bell, of New Hampshire, published a& able and some- 
what elaborate article in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
of the effects of the drug, experimentallj produced upon himself, by 
taking a moderately large dose of Tilden & Co.'s extract, and can 
consequently be cited as a reliable exposition of personal and profes- 
sional experience. He says : ** It was taken with coffee, which in- 
creases the effects of the hemp, and at the same time diminishes its 
duration, perhaps by merely promoting a more rapid absorption. For 
two hours no results at all were experienced. At this time a dryness 
seemed to commence at a particular spot in the throat, and a feeling 
of warmth throughout the abdomen. These were not the results of 
a disordered sensation, for a clammy mucus soon began to be se- 
creted, though the huskiness of the throat still remained. Up to this 
time, there was not the slightest excitement or confusion of thought. 
Suddenly, however, an idea, having no connection with the train of 
thought passing in the mind at the time, appeared, as though suggest- 
ed by another person, and then was gone again as suddenly as it 
came, leaving upon the mind much the same feeling as when one es- 
capes from a dream or a deep reverie. The same thing was repeat- 
ed two or three times, at intervals rapidly^ diminishing in length. 
Even now I can hardly believe but it was the result of strained at- 
tention to my physical sensations, for the gentle warmth of the abdo- 
men was rapidly becoming a burning heat ; still, however, not by 
any means unpleasant, and the dryness of the throat had extended to 
the tongue. I had taken the drug with great skepticism as to its re- 
puted action, or, at any rate, with the opinion that it was grossly ex- 
aggerated, and I accordingly made up my mind not to be ' caught 
napping ' in this way again, and to keep a careful watch over my 
thoughts. But while enforcing this resolution, as I supposed, I found 
myself, to my own astonishment, waking from a reverie longer and 
more profound than any previous. From skepticism to the fullest 
belief of all I had read upon the subject, was but a step, lis effect 
so far surpassed any thing which words can convey, that I began to 
think I was on the verge of narcotic poisoning ; yet, strange to say. 
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there was not tbe slightest feeling of inquietude on that account. I 
resolved to walk into the street While rising from the chair, another 
lucid interval showed that another lucid interval had come and gone. 
While passing through the door, I was aware of having wandered 
again, hut how or when I had permitted myself to fall into the reverie, 
I was perfectly unconscious^ and knew only that it seemed to have 
lasted an interminable length of time." 

He continues a minute and graphic description of his sensations 
and hallucinations during the whole time he was under its operation 
and influence — th^ most remarkable phenomena consisting in the 
rapid succession, of delusions, the vivid character they assumed, the 
complete annihilation of all perception of time or space, the preter- 
natural intensity and activity of the mental faculties, and the utter 
incapacity to control their iijcoherency, although apparently aware of 
their imaginary nature, until the whole being seemed to be under the 
influence of some demoniacal agency. In conclusion, he says, " The 
whole time during which there is any perceptible difference from the 
normal state, is from three to Ave hours^ according to the dose taken. 
The hemp resembles, in its action, some other medicines which are 
erroneously called cumulative ; that is, a dose may be taken without 
producing any perceptible effect, and on another occasion, a dose only 
a grain larger will act violently. Indeed, the effects of this agent 
seem to be of such a nature that there is no resting-place between its 
full action and none at all. A delusion, of the. truth of which we are 
only half convinced, would be no delusion at all. Unlike opium, al- 
cohol, and other narcotics of the order Solanucea, it leaves behind it 
no mental confusion, headache, or other signs of a direct and power- 
ful action upon the nervous system. The secretions of the alimenta- 
ry canal, however, remain in an unnatural state for several days, and 
there is slight oppression felt in the abdomen, if the dose has been at 
all large. During all the time of its action there is a tendency to 
laugh in spite of the delusions, which are almost uniformly of an 
unpleasant character. The feeling of buoyancy of spirits is some- 
what the same as is caused by a slight dose of alcholic spirits." Dr. 
Fronmueller states that physiological experiments on healthy persons, 
instituted by Lansleror, Beron, Rech, Wolff, Indee, Schroff, and him- 
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self and others, show more or less a disturbance in the digestive 
tract, affection of the nervous system, with convulsive movements and 
sudden shocks, congestion of the brain, confused ideas, excited im- 
agination, with frequently changing pictures, torpor and sleep, the 
cerebral symptoms being more constant, while the others vary to a 
great extent, sometimes nothing being mentioned but a few confused 
ideas, followed by sleep. 

Bayard Taylor, the ubiquitoua traveler and popular writer, in a 
work entitled •* The Lands of the Saracen," gives a highly ornate and 
exquisite delineation of the physical sensations and mental phantas- 
magoria produced by an extreme dose of the Oriental preparation of 
the drug. The experiment was made by himself and two friends, 
while sojourning at Damascus. He had, on a previous occasion, in 
Egypt, subjected himself to a very moderate influence of the same 
article, which, he states, after " provoking a wonderfully keen pei> 
ception of the ludicrous in the most simple and familiar objects," as 
gradually subsided as it came, overcoming the senses with a soft and 
pleasant drowsiness, eventuating in deep and refreshing sleep. The 
description of his second trial is too poetically and elaborately de- 
picted to be introduced in a report of this character, but a summary 
of the prominent phenomena will serve to show the striking analogy, 
as portrayed in the account given by Drs. Bell and Fronmueller, al- 
ready referred to. The same rapid scintillations of thought, brilliant 
comiscations of light, shifting adumbrations of scenery, and transient 
flashes of lucid intervals, eddying through the brain in inextricable 
confusion, are observed and illustrated in both cases. He states, they 
commenced by taking a teaspoonful each of the mixture, procured by 
a servant As this was about the quantity taken in Egypt, and the 
effect then had been so slight, they had no fears of its being an over- 
dose. He says, ^' The strength of the drug, however, must have been 
far greater in this instance, for, whereas I could in the former case 
distinguish no flavor but that of sugar and rose-leaves, I now found 
the taste intensely bitter and repulsive to the palate. We allowed 
the paste to dissolve slowly on our tongues, and sat sometime quietly 
waiting the result. But, having been taken on a full stomach, its 
operation was hindered, and after the lapse of nearly an hour, we 
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could not detect the least change in our feelings. My friends loudly 
expressed their conviction of the humbug of hasheesh, but I, unwil- 
ling to give up the experiment at this pointy proposed that we should 
take an additional half spoonful, and follow it with a cup of hot tea, 
which, if there were really waey virtue in the preparation, could not 
fail to call it into action. This was done, though not without some 
mbgiving^, as we were all ignorant of the precise quantity which 
constituted a dose, and the limits ^rithin which the drug could be 
taken with safety." This last portion was taken at ten o'clock at 
night. Soon after he became sensible of its operation by experienc- 
ing a nervous thrill suddenly shooting through the system, accom- 
panied with a burning sensation at ^ pit of the stomach. Among 
the many and remarkable illusions and sensations he so vividly and 
minutely describes, the foUowing striking eondition of the perceptive 
faculties is worthy of notice and consideration : He says, ^ I was 
conscious of two distinct conditions of being in the same moment ; 
yet, singular as it may seem, neither conflicted with the other. My 
enjoyment of the visions was complete and absolute — ^undisturbed by 
the faintest doubt of their reality ; while in some other chamber of 
my brain, Reason sat coolly watching them, and heaping the liveliest 
ridicule on their &ntastic features— one set of nennes was thrilled 
with Uie bliss of the god^ while another was oonvulsed with un- 
quenchable laughter at that vary bliss." About midnight, the influ- 
ence of the drug had reached the acme of its power; and about 
three o'clock in the morning, he sank into stupor— rather more than 
five hours after the hasheesh began to take effect He iKf thus all 
the fbllowing day and night, only once arousing sufficiently to drink 
two cups of coffee and making an attempt to dress himself, of which 
he did not retain the least knowledge. On the moniing of the sec- 
ond day, after a sleep of thirty hours, he awoke, as he remttrks^ ^ with 
a system utterly prostrate and unstrung and a brain douded with the 
lingering images of my visions." He states that he subsequently 
learned that he had taken a sufficient quantity for six men. One of 
his oonqpanions, as soon as the drug took eflfoct, was tfdddenly meta- 
morphosed into a locomotive ; whidi impression continued, and kept 
him in a violent state of imitative exertion,, until overcome by the 

6 
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somniferic or stupe&otiTe influences of the narcotic. This circum- 
stance and singular yagary, I shall have^ieause to refer to hereaflter, 
when treating of its therapeutical application. The other individual, 
an Englishman, retired, on the first intimation of its action, immedi- 
atelj to his room, where he remain^, in company with his wife^ dur- 
ing its operation, and refused ever after to make any disclosure of his 
conduct ; in consequence of which it might ,be inferred, from the re- 
puted properties of the drug, to have been of 'an aphrodisiacal char- 
acter. 

Dr. O'Shaughnessy, to whom is entitled the honor of having first 
brought iht article before the notice of the profession as a remedy, 
in the various experiments made upon himself and upon animals, 
observes that the general effects on man are, usually, alleviation of 
pain, remarkable augmentation of appetite, aphrodisia, and great 
mental cheerfulness. 

Modes of Preparation. 

The defective pharmaceutic processes employed by the inhabitants 
of its native countries, render its preparations of very difierent 
strength, and admixtqres of various foreign substances make its ef- 
fects uncertain. A specimen obtained from Damascus, contained 
about twenty-five per cent, of opium, a considerable quantity of cam- 
phor and spices, and nearly half was a mixture of rancid butter and 
extract of hemp. The substance widely known in this country un- 
der the Arabic name of Ifasheesh, is obtained by boiling the leaves 
and flowers of the plant with butter, and when pure and carefully 
prepared, is said to be a very active preparation. The extracts pre- 
pared in thi9 country from the Indian plant, contain all the properties 
of the hasheesh, and are every way preferable to it. The JJ* S. 
Pharmacopeia recognizes only an alcoholic extract, under the name 
of Extract of Hemp, or Extractum Cannabis. The Tincture of 
Hemp may be made by dissolving six dradims of the extract in a 
pint of officinal alcohol (sp. gr. 0.835). The dose equivalent to one 
grain of extract is about 20 minims, or 40 drops. Dr. O'Shangh- 
nessy gave 10 drops of the tincture every half hour in cholera, and 
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a fl. drachm as often in tetanas, until effects were produced (Wood). 
Tilden & Co.'s Flnid Extract is probablj most frequently used in 
this country at the present time, but so fiir as my experience extends, 
it has proved ineffectiYC, if not entirely inutile, in almost any quanti- 
ty. I hare ever preferred, in my own practice, the alcoholic ex- 
tract (Herring's), and haye never been disappointed in obtaining its 
peculiar effects. The best forms of preparation or combioation I 
consider to be that of the tincture, or pills of the extract, rolled in a 
powder of the hemp. Sometimes I have dissolved it in ether and 
water, or chloroform. In caaes of children, I have incorporated it in 
simple syrup, or the aromatic Syrup Bhei, or Syrup AurantiL In 
this affection, three grains of the extract, dissolved in one ounce of 
proof spirits, one drachm of which is to be given eveiy half hour, 
until the patient be brought under its inilnenoe. For its beneficial 
effects upon this direful disease, he refers to fourteen cases, nine of 
which recovered. 

Professor Miller, of Edinboi^h, says, ^ My own experience speaks 
loudly in favor of the hemp in tetanus.** He believes it valueless as aa 
anodyne, as well as hypnotic, in ordinary circumstances, but thinks 
its virtues consist in a power of controlling inordinate muscular 
spasm. 

Dr. Duncan says he used the hemp in 1846, in the Royal Infirma* 
ry in Edinburgh, as a calmative and hypnotle; The otject was in 
general obtained, and no evil results followed. Hemp was g^ven in 
other wards of the Infirmary for a like purpose^ and with like re- 
sults. 

Mr. Donovan was convinced of the beneficial effects of hemp, par- 
ticularly in neuralgia, in his own case as well as in that of others. 

Dr. Christison has administered hemp in many instaaees^ and has 
observed that it produces sleep, and that its power over uterine con- 
traction is very mailed and powerful in many instances. 

Dr. Simpson states that he had been indoeed to try liemp,iki con- 
sequence of Dr. Chnrdlin slating that it possessed powers similar to 
those of ergot of rye, in arresting hemoRfaage fixm the uterus. In 
the few cases of labor in which he tried it^ parturient action seemed 
to be very mariced and distinetiy increased. 
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Dr. Gs^gor gave ibe hemp in sixteen cii^es of labor, in seven of 
which it suooeeded weU. 

Dr. West sajs the hemp is extremely serviceable in controlling 
neuralgic paioi and recommends it» combined with camphor, in 
djsmenoffhoea and in flejuons of the uteras, when there is excessive 
menstruation^ in connection with pain. Its power in chedUng uterine 
hemorrhage is favorably spoken of by many, and in some cases in 
which it would «ot do to give the ergot of rye. 

Dr. J. P. Wi&isy of Boyalaton, frem whose communication^ in the 
Boston JMfidieai and Surgical Jfn/ma^ the foregoing therapeutical 
facts are cluefly abstracted^ says, ^ I have \fffdA. the Indian hemp for 
some time and in many diseases, especially in those connected with 
the womby in neuralgio dysmenonhoea, in menorrhagia, in cessation 
of menatfnation, where the red dischaige alternates with uterine 
leocorxhoea of long continnaiioey in r^>eated attacks of uterine hem« 
orrhage, in all cases of nervous excitability, and in tedious labor, 
where there is restlessness of the* pati^it, with ineffectual propulsive 
action of the uterus/' He furlSker remarks^ '^Authors generally at- 
tribute puerperal convulsions to some irritajtion caused by the uterus, 
coming on during gestation tx after delivery. From these state- 
ments, I was led to the use of hemp in puerperal convulsions, having 
also seen its beneficial eflbcts in convulsions in general, after all the 
common remedies had been fried without relief. I made use of it in 
chorea, more particularly in that form connected with hysteria, or 
partaking of the character of both ; in delirium tremens, both in the 
period of excitement and after the delirium subsides, and where long- 
continued watchftilness and great mental excitement continue; in 
mania, where there is watchfulness and excitement ; in shaking pal- 
sy ; in whooping-cough, and all coughs of a spasmodic character. 
In phthins, and other lung diseases, it may be given, especially where 
opium has ceased to procure sleep.** 

The late Dr. £. Dresbach, of Tiffin^ made use of the article as 
early as 1847, and was the first to administer it in practice, so far as 
I am able to ascertain, in this region of country ; and as I remember 
from familiar converse with him, was favorably impressed with 
its curative powers, especially in diseases of a nervous character. 
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My first experience with the retbedy Was its recommendlition 
by htm in an inveterate case of infahtile eonyiilBiottS, in whidi 
he was consulted, and wh^re it acted most |»x>m{it]j Imd effectivelj, 
after every thing else had failed to afford any relief* This interesting 
case, together with three others of a Efimilar natur^ in which it had 
proved equally saccessful, wer6 comrnunidited fay me and published 
in the June number of the Western Lancet (Vol. xvii., 1856). Dr. 
Dresbach, at this time, expressed an undoubted confideiNse in its efficacy 
in general nervous disorders, particularly of a persistent or par- 
oxysmal character. However, Dr. J. A. McFarland, of the same 
place, and for many yeaff his immediate confrere and inthnate friend, 
in reply to inquiries made by me in Fdbrtiary last, says^ ^My expe- 
rience with the article is confined to a single case (nervous irritabili- 
ty), in which it was suggested by our old friend, Dr. Dresbach, but 
in which its effects were not very decided. It was for a tkne fre- 
quently employed by Dr. Dresbach, espedaUy in derangements of the 
nervous system, and I am not sure Hiat his confide&ee in the remedy 
was increased in ^topor^it to his expmience. My impreasion is that 
the contrary is tme." 

Meports of Gases. 

Dr. G. E. Buckingham reports, in the Boston Medical and Surgi" 
cal Journal (YoL IviiL March number, 1858), a case of acute rheu- 
matism, in which he had experimentally used the medicine. In the 
discussion that ensued before the Boston Sodelj for Medical Observa- 
tion, the following facts were elicited : Dr. B. stated that he had 
been making numerous experiments of late with tiiis drug, as to its 
powera.of relieving pain, and it had answered so well in other cases 
that he wished to use it in this. He thought that opium might per- 
haps have relieved the pain more quickly, but. having bad results in 
other cases with opium, he felt disinclined to use it. As to Cannabis 
Indica, Dr. Buckingham said that he thought the activity of the med- 
icine depended very much upon the parcel from which it was taken. 
When used in five-grain doses, he thought it a good substitute for 
opium* He was first led to use it from results obtained by Dr. Jao. 
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0. DaltaDy Jr., who took it in doses, commendng at 20 drops of the 
tincture, three times daily, increasing the amount to 100 drops three 
times daily. The nse of it in the latter dose indaced a peculiar, pro- 
longed and agreeable sleep. 

"Dt. Cabot said that he had employed it, and never saw any result 
obtained from less than three-grain doses. 

Dr. Oarke asked if any peculiar mental effect was produced. Dr. 
Buckingham had not seen any ; he had never given the medicine in 
over five-grain doses at a time. He commonly orders one or two 
grains every hour, till the pain is relieved. ' The apothecaries com- 
monly consider three grains as the maximum dose. He had not 
found it to produce any peculiar effect on the skin, nor to act as a 
diuretic 

Dr. Olarke said that of late the Cannabis Indica was much used 
in the treiitment of the insane, and that it had been found to be ex- 
ceedingly variable in its effects. ' 

Dr. Buckingham remarked, tiutt as prepared by one or two Lon- 
don chemists, the drug was very even and powerful ; generally it was 
not so. The best of it only dissolves in chloroform, ether, or the 
t&x)ngest alcohoL The best way of making a mixture, was to dis- 
solve the drug in chloroform, and then add to it simple syrup. In 
about twenlj-four hours it will settle to the bottom, but it may read- 
ily be shaken up agafh. 

!br. H. J. Donahoo, of Sandusky, Ohio, read a paper on the use of 
Cannabis Indica before the Erie County Medical Society, in August, 
1857, in which he details a full history of two interesting cases, 
where he had used the medicine with decided effect and complete 
success. The following is a copy of his paper, as read : 

'< B. O., a bookbinder, says he has been troubled with an obscure 
affection of the stomach for the past year, and had submitted to al- 
most every kind of treatment, without any marked improvement in 
his general health. Morphine had given him more relief than any- 
thing else, and he was fast getting into the habit of keeping himself 
under its influence. The case seemed to me to be one of gastrodynia. 
I accordingly ordered anodynes and antispasmodics, with ver^ little 
relief. Finally this attack subsided, and he enjoyed a respite of some 
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ten days firom the attack of his enemy* He usually had warning of 
an attack some hours before it became fullj developed. Damp rainy 
weather scarcelj ever failed to bring with it an attack of his disease. 
Being conscious of an approaching attack, he sent for me. I advised 
him to abandon the use of morphia; for, as I stated before, he was 
not only contracting the habit of using it constantly^ but it was de- 
ranging the entire economy, by locking up the secretions of the^ liver 
and producing a jaundiced condition, with constipation. I prescribed 
a.laxative, combined with extract of dcuta and hyosdamus, and in- 
structed him to procure some charcoal, and take a desert-spoonful, in 
case he should have an attack, and to repeat it, if necessary. 

'^As anticipated, he was seized with a most terrible attack. I was 
sent for in the night, and found my patient suffering as much, one 
would think, as mortal flesh cou}d. bear. His firiends said they would 
much rather see him die than be compelled to witness a oontinuan.ce 
of such agony. I administered chloroform by inhalation, until he 
was brought fully under its influence, but he soon came out of its 
anaesthetic influence. It was repeated, but the effect soon subsided. 
I instructed his nurse how to administer it, and lefl the patient. Next 
morning, much to my surprise, I found he had suffered so much tl)at 
he had been kept almost constantly under the influence of the chloro- 
form. His countenance looked care-worn and haggard, his pulse was 
feeble, and the heat of the body was below the normal standard. As 
a kind of dernier resort, I prescribed the ' Tincture of Gannabjs In- 
dica ;' dose twenty drops every three hours. In one hour after the 
first dose was taken, his pains grew easy, and before the time arrived 
for him to take the second dose, he was almost entirely free from 
pain. He took the second dose, however, but did not find it necessa- 
ry to take any more. I instructed him to take a dose of the Canna- 
bis, in case he should have any premonitions of a return of his trou- 
ble. He remained here some six weeks afler his last attack, and 
had succeeded in preventing a recurrence of his disease by following 
the above course. The action of .his bowels became regular, and his 
general health improved as rapidly as himself, his friends, or his phy- 
sicitn could have desired. 

^ Op Sept. 24th, 1857, 1 was requested to visit Col. McK., in con- 
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fiukation with Dr. Aastiiiy the attending physician. He was suffer- 
ing veiy severely from an attack of spasqiodic asthma. We pre- 
scribed the smoking of stramonium, but this, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, gave no relief. We then ordered equal quantities of Hoffman's 
anodyne and comp. tinct. opii, dose one teaspoonfnl every hour. This 
gave him mudi relief, but it soon lost its magic power ; and we found 
that something else must be tried. I advised the use of the Cannabis 
Indica ; the doctor acquiesced, and we accordingly gave one grain 
of the extract every three hours. Its effects were almost magical ; 
the patient became quiet, breathed easily, and assured us, nest morn- 
ing, that he had never been so happy, the same length of time, as 
while under the influence of the Cannabis ; to use his own words, 
^ he was in Heaven all night.' With'a view to excite expectorati<m 
and correct existing hepatic derangement, we ordered a pill composed 
of submur-hydrarg, Doveri and ipecac. This prescription relieved 
him somewhat, produced nausea and vomiting, and finally acted upon 
the bowels. Towards evening he grew restless, and was ordered to 
resume the use of the Cannabis, in connection with the above pills. 
With these institictions, we left the patient for the night. About one 
o'dock in the morning, I was sent for in ^eat haste. I f<mnd the 
patient suffering from a most terrible spasm. Bis features wore a 
sharp, pinched and cadaverous appearance. The inquiry was made, 
with much alarm, if I could relieve him. I responded in the affirm- 
ative, and immediately proceeded to administer a pill of the extract 
Cannabis Indica (one grain to the pill) ; repeated the pill in one 
hour. This relieved the spasms, and by giving one of the pills every 
two hours, I succeeded in keeping up the effect, so that he not only 
breathed well, but slept tranquilly until morning. He afterwards oc- 
casionally took a pill of the Cannabis, but, with the exception of a 
little comp. tinct opii, to relieve some pain of the bowels, caused by 
a slight bilious diarrhoea, he required no further treatment. I am not 
aware of the Cannabis having before been used in asthma, having in 
vain searched for authority for using it in his disease. K the Canna- 
bis proves as useful in other hands as it has in mine, asthmatics will 
bless the hand that administered it. I have likewise frequently pre- 
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scribed the hemp in cases of hysteria, and have always been pleased 
with its effects." 

Dr. Robert Andrews, of North New Saleaa, oommnnicates the his- 
tory of an interesting case to Dr. J. P. Willis, in which the latter had 
recommended the use of the hemp, with erident success, and was 
published bj him in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
Sept., 1859. The case was one of placenta prsevia, and after a great 
loss of blood by hemorrbi^e, was delivered by a resort to podalic 
version, and the hemorrhage subsequently controlled by the use of a 
swathe and compress, cold applications, rest, etc. On the third day 
afler delivery, he found her doing well, and dismissed her. Ten days 
afterwards, he remarks as follows : ^ I was again called, July 28th, 
and found her with headache and nervous excitement, which I thought 
were caused by her having taken cold, and permitting her milk to 
dry up too soon. I gave her a cathartic and some powders of cam- 
phor, nitre and valerian. I heard ao more from her till August 2d, 
when I was called to vbit her in the night, and found her delirious, 
crying 'fire,' * murder,' etc. From this time to August 19th, I saw 
her every second or third day, and used the ordinary remedies in 
such cases, with lUtle if any mitigirtkm of her symptoms. August 
20th she was moved fh>m Freysville to her father'a, in Orange. I 
there saw her almost every day till August 27th, when you were 
called in consultation. You undoubtedly recollect the peculiar, rest- 
less condition in which you and D. C. found her at that time. She 
had actually worn the flesh from her elbows and hips by the constant 
rubbing of them together. She had gnawed her finger nails and the 
ends of her fingers till they bled. She refnsed to take anjrthini; 
which she suspected was medicine, or from any one whom she thought 
was a docU»r. Her bowels were torpid. Under these circumstances, 
the ' hemp' which you prescribed, had a wonderful effect in quieting 
the nervous system, and the dose was so small that we succeeded ia 
getting it down in her food. The torpid condition of the liver and 
bowels was removed by small doses of podophyUin, administered 
dafly in the same manner as the hemp. The hemp was given in 
doses sufficient to keep her quiet Some days one dose was snffi* 
dent; other days it wonM be necessaiy to repeat the dose once or 
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twice* Under the above treatment she gradaally improved till Sept. 
12th, when she was dismissed permanently cured." 

Dr. M. D. Mooney, of Georgia, reports that he has used the fol- 
lowing prescription in four cases of gonorrhoea, and was successful in 
everj case in from five to seven days : 

9 Sugar of milk, 3ss. 

' Extr. Cannabis Indica, . • • xx grs. 
Mix well and divide in 60 powders. 

One to be taken everj three or four Hours. 

• 

This prescription, he says, will relieve the most obstinate cases in 
a short time. 

Dr. O. G. Kendricks, Superintendent of the Northern Lunatic Asy- 
lum, in the fifth annual report of that institution, says : ^ We have 
made brief trial of the Cannabis Indica (Herring's Extract), in 
the cases to which it seemed applicable, but as yet with indifferent 
success." 

The following case of hysterical insanity, which came under my 
care in February, 1859, 1 introduce as being one in which the pa- 
tient was under no medical influences whatever, and on which the 
hemp acted with almost magical power, and with complete success. 

Daniel Van F , an unsophisticated and eccentric nondescript 

of the genus ^homo," became infatuated, at a rather mature age, with 
the idea that he possessed extraordinary talents and ingenuity as a 
mechanician. He accordingly abandoned his trade of carpenter smd 
joiner, and concentrated all the energies of his mind in designing the 
model of an invention of his, to supersede the popular patterns in use 
at the time, as planing-machines. Afler long and arduous labor, and 
repeated failures, to satisfactorily consummate his project, he subse- 
quently irretrievably involved his property and impoverished his 
family, by the expenses incurred in obtaining a patent-right for 
what he conceived to be the most important discovery of the day, 
while the golden dreams that filled his imagination knew no bounds. 
But, after many sore and heart-sickening disappointments and 
overwhelming misfortunes, together with the upbraidings and bitter 
taunts of an unsympathizing family and unfeeling public, his already 
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overtaxed intellect began to stagger, and his spirits to sink under the 
weight of his heavy sorrows. At this time he was seized with symp- 
toms of pneamonic inflammation, which his wife had treated with con- 
siderable skill and success. But becoming alarmed from the debility 
that ensued, and an unusual display of irrasdbility of temper and in- 
coherency of language, I was requested to visit him. I found him a 
good deal prostrated, pulse soft and excited, expectoration free and 
favorable, tongue somewhat coated, surface moist and pliable, respi- 
ration as full, easy and unobstructed as would be anticipated. His 
mind was morbidly active, occasionally inconsistent^ and evidently, 
from his manner and expressions that escaped him, impressed with 
suspicions of nefarious designs on the part of his family. He had 
been, for several nights, unable to sleep and extremely restless. I 
prescribed Dover's powder and hyosciamus in combination, to meet 
the above indications, and decoction oi senega to facilitato expectora- 
tion. I was then formally dismissed, and assured that I would be 
duly notified if further assistance should be required. I did not 
again hear from him for ten days, when his wife waited upon me, 
and informed me that his cough had about disappeared, but that his 
mental disquietode had constantly increased, and at present he ap- 
peared to be wholly insane. He remained resolutely in bed, per- 
sisted in covering his head and &ce with the bedclothes, and obsti- 
nately refused to see me or any other physician, asserting thai we 
were all in league with the rest of community to encompass his death 
—-that the Lord had visited him in person, and warned him of the 
conspiracy. He refused to take any nourishment, and but rarely 
a drink of water. He had sent for a Methodist exhorter, of about 
his own calibre and character, to read the Bible ; while they both 
sang hymns and prayed without ceasing. I accompanied her home. 
He received me coolly but not unkindly, and watched me closely but 
furtively. All my efforts at flatteiy and familiarity failed to secure 
his confidence, to persuade him to partake of fbod, or to convince him 
of the fallacy of his fears. The influence of his spiritual adviser 
and the importunities of his wife had no avail. I then attempted a 
variety of subterfuges, to secure the introduction of a saline cathar- 
tic, as he had become very constipated, but without success ; and, as 
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a dernier Tesort, asffiwied a determitied and dictatorial maimery 
threatened and eren ezefvised sbtne f^r^e ; Imt he inaintaiaed the 
same stoical, silent and imperta]4)able indiffer^ce. After the lapse 
of near f<Ht7'^ht hours, he became so exhausted and feeble that 
some fluids were f<A*eed down him, toge^ieir with a mixture of senna 
and salts, after the operation of w%fch, I Succeeded in administering 
a drachm iji lauda&om, with an ^qmd quantity df tinct. valerian 
in brandy, l^ts fmied to procure sleep or have Imy dther beneficid 
eiect, but only produced a dull unnaturid ex^ssioin of the counte- 
nance. I then a^empted to bring him undet iht influence <^ chloro- 
form ; but he to stoutly resisted its appiicsftiot), ^a^ avoided its inha- 
lation, that no decided impresmn could be obla^ed^ His features 
began to assume a haggard, con^S'aoted, aikl sallow hue, his hands 
affected with tremor, his eyes injected and llieil: nictaticm spasmodic, 
and his whole ftame gready emaciated. He now Imagined himself 
to be a steam-engiiie, and begi^ to work boith his nppet and lower 
extremities dt^malely axid constancy, in imitation of hii^ fancied con- 
gener. This he continued almost withoilt a moment's cessation fyc 
one whole night, and without a particle of sustenaince. We then re- 
sorted to a concerted dec^tioo^ by all preset feelix^ his pulse and 
dedaring the witter in his boiler to be about exhausted, and expn^w- 
ing great fears of an approaching explosion Thk, to our gratifioa- 
tion, had the denred effect; and he blew off steam with loud and 
forcible expirations, and came to a stand-still, his whole body bathed 
in a profuse perspiration, while great drops of sweat beaded and 
rolled from his brow. I was prepared with one drachm of the tinct. 
of Cannabis liidica, whidi was administered in a cup of diluted 
eo^e. He then gradually let on steam, and resumed his locomotive 
operations. I then left and returned in about three hours, and found 
him perfectly quiescent, with a rdaxed and placid countenance, 
dilated pupils and a fixed, dreamy expression of the eye. He was 
obviously in a state of complete inebriation, and I remained to watch 
its &rther developments. He made no movement whatever, but 
would smile with his eyes fixed on vacancy, and subsequently bfoke 
out in sudden exclamations of surprise, then laugh loud and immod- 
erately. After scmie hours he sank into a deep and sonorous slum** 
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ber. H« awoke ivwt w ii^lmrupled xest of six hours qotfte rational 
but somewhat cooftiaed ani extremelj exhausted. A milk and 
brandj punch waa given, and he again slept; aflerwards^ chicken 
broth, some simple tonic, and he iiecovered without wj reli^se or 
further remedies* 

Upon reading the effects of hasheesh, as described by Bajard 
Taylor, in which his friend was affected with a similar hallucination, 
as heretofore stated, I was agreeably surprised with the striking 
analogy of the two cases, produced by the hemp in one, and induced 
by disease in the other. 

The modus opercmdi of the hemp in the above case, would appear 
to be that of substitution, the existing disorders of the cerebral and 
nervous centres being displaced, or extinguished by Uie powerful and 
persistent impressioii made by the medicine upon the sentient econ- 
omy of the same system. I have also derljred decided benefit from 
the use of the hemp in a case of kryn^smus stridulus, which was 
reported by me and published in the Cincinnati Lanc^ and. Observer 
(YoL ii. No» 8, Aupist, 1859). 

In a variety of forma of nervous, riieumatism, I have also been 
ViCfy successful with the following combination of the hemp, first rec- 
omm«^ed, I believe, by Br. Atlee of Philadelphia, and find it 

preferable in many caaes to the preparations of opium, especially 

> 

where constipated habits contra^indicate their use : 

9; Etherial Tinct Guiacum, . • . fi3j* 
« « Colchicum, . • • fi 3yj. 

« « Cannab. Indica, . . flSij- 

M — Dose 25 to 30 drops every 3 or 4 hours on sugar. 

In aU forms of chronic bronchitis, I have frequently found it one 
of the best adjuvants, in combination with any of the ordinary ex- 
pectorant mixtures, used in that affection. 

Dr. A. P. Dutcher, of Enon Valley, Pa., reports an jinteresting 
case in the Cincinnati Lancet and OUerver (VoU ii. No. 5, May, 
1859). The patient had been afflicted with bronchitis for five years ; 
had at this time but recovered from an aggravation of the disease, 
complicated with a degree of pneumonic inflanmiatiQn ; after the sub- 
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sidence of whicb, he states, ^ that the cough and expectoration were 
now about the same as they had been for the last five years — ^trouble- 
some and unmanageable. As she had taken every therapeutical 
agent known to have any power in the cure of bronchitis, and been 
the rounds of quackdom, I concluded, as a last resort, to try the fol- 
lowing : 

^^Ve Extr. Cannabis Indica, . • • fl. Sss. 
Alcohol, • fl. Jiv. 

'^ A teaspoonful of the above was to be taken, three times a day, 
in a wine-glassful of simple syrup. From this time she recovered 
rapidly, and in six weeks her cough disappeared entirely, and up to 
the present time (Feb. 26th, 1859), a period of nine months, there 
has been no return, and her general health ia%etter than it has been 
for six years." He concludes the article as follows : ^ The happy 
result, in this case, by the use of Cannabis, I regard as a little re- 
markable ; for it is not often that bronchitis is cured after it has run 
so long, particularly in a person as old as my patient (60 years). 
From the trials that I have made with this article, in chronic pulmon- 
ary affections, I am favorably impressed with its virtues. It may be 
given in all cases to allay cough and produce sleep, as a substitute for 
opium, especially where this latter is contraindicated by its effects up- 
on the brain, and by its property of checking mucous secretion." 

Dr. Fronmueller, of Fuerth, makes the following remarks as the 
sum of his experience with the hemp : 

" I have used hemp many hundred times to relieve local pains of 
an inflammatory as well as neuralgic nature, and judging from these 
experiments, I have to assign to the Indian hemp a place among the 
so called hypnotic medicines next to opium ; its effects are less in- 
tense, and the secretions are not so much suppressed by it. Diges- 
tion is not disturbed ; the appetite rather increased ; sickness of the 
stomach seldom induced ; congestion never. Hemp may consequent- 
ly be employed in inflammatory conditions. It disturbs the expecto- 
ration far less than opium ; the nervous system is also not so much 
affected. The whole effect of hemp being less violent, and producing 
a more natural sleep, without interfering with the actions of the in- 
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temal organs, it is certainly often preferable to opium, although it is 
not equal to that drug in strength and reliability* An alternating 
course of opium smd Indian hemp seems particularly adapted to 
those cases where opium alone fails in producing the desired effect. 
The best form is small pills, made from the spirituous extract, with 
a little of the powdered leaves. The smallest dose maj be set down 
at eight grains ; a rapid increase is frequently required.'' 

I would here introduce and direct attention to the interesting report 
furnished me by Dr. W. P. Kincaid» of Neville, associated with me on 
this subject, and whose experience with the medicine has been of a 
most direct and practical character. (See report of Dr. Kincaid.) 

In conclusion, I would state as the result of my own experience 
and observation, in addition to the cases already reported and referred 
to, that I am fully coni^ced of the peculiar efficacy and pertinency 
of the remedy to certain pathological conditions, occupying or involv- 
ing the nervous system. In those mixed and indefinable paroxysms 
of an hysterical nature, I have found no remedy to control or cur- 
tail them with equal promptness and permanency. In the protean 
and painful conditions connected with uterine disorder5 1 have ever 
found it an admirable adjuvant in their treatment, as an anodyne in- 
gredient, in a variety of combinations. In sleeplessness, where opium 
is contraindicated, it is an excellentsubstitute. In two cases of nerv- 
ous spasmodic cough, it proved efficacious, where a number of anti- 
spasmodics &iled to afford any relief. In a violent case of puerperal 
mania, it acted most happily and beneficially in controlling the fury 
of the patient and in securing sleep. As a calmative and hypnotic, 
in all forms of nervous inquietude and cerebral excitement, it wiU be 
found an invaluable agent, as it produces none of those functional 
derangements or sequences that render many of the more customary 
remedies objectionable. 
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EEPOftT OP W. p. KmCAID, M.D. 

Neyillb, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1860. 
R. R. McMbens, M.D., Chairman Committee on Can. Ind. : 

Dear Sir : Yours of the 5tli has just come to hand, and as jou 
are now engaged in making up your report, I will, without delay, 
very briefly give you some of my observations upon the action of 
Cannabis Indica. 

My attention was first directed to this medicinal agent by yourself, 
at the meeting of the Ohio State Medical Society, held at Sandusky, 
in June, 1857. 

Since that time, while engaged in the practice of medicine, I have 
embraced every opportunity to test its virtues in such cases as I 
thought it applicable. 

The diseases in which I have prescribed it, and to which my ob- 
servations have especially been directed, are, laryngismus stridulus, 
epilepsy, tetanus, hysteria and mania-a-potu. 

By laryngismus stridulus, I mean spasm of the glottis, recurring 
at irregular intervals of from a few minutes to any period of time, 
either in children or adults. 

My design in the use of this article has been to test its effects, 
separate and apart from any other medicine, given at the same time, 
as far as it was consistent to rely only upon one remedy. 

In several instances where the symptoms were imminent, I used 
chloroform in conjunction with the hemp, and in those cases am un- 
able to say whether the effects produced were the combined action of 
the two, or of one or the other separately, but am inclined to the 
opinion that they were the result of the two acting in harmony. 

In one case of laryngismus stridulus, infant, aged seven and a half 
months (case published in the Transactions of the Oh. St Med. Soc. 
of 1858), I gave the two combined for the first twenty-four hours, 
with marked improvement ; then discontinued the chloroform, and in- 
creased the quantity of hemp, with entire cessation of the ^ spasms 
after the second dose. The spasms in this case had recurred at inter- 
vals of 10 or 15 minutes for 95 days. - * 

On the 9th of the present month, I was called some distance back 
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into Kentucky, to see a Miss Conlj, aged 18 jears, of sanguine tem- 
perament, unmarried, a patient of Dr. Boner's of that State. Found 
her laboring under spasm of the glottis, with slight spasm of fingers 
and toes. These paroxysms recurred at intervals of five or six min- 
utes, and were, in duration, from three quarters of a minute to a 
minute and a half. There was entire suspension of respiration dur- 
ing the spasm. Her pulse was very small, moderately frequent and 
irregular, and, while in the paroxysm, imperceptible. Extremities 
cold, surface pallid, pupils dilated to double their normal size, voice 
entirely extinct 

Her friends had encircled her bed for the previous twelve hours, 
momentarily expecting her exit. 

The physician assured me the symptoms now^ and frequency of 
the paroxysms, were about the same as they had been for the past 
twelve hours. 

Her mother informed me, she had formerly enjoyed as good health 
as other girls in the neighborhood, except that she suffered rather 
more than usual at her catamenial periods, and about that time was 
very nervous. 

She had taken nothing in the way of medidne or nourishment 
during these twelve hours, owing perhaps to the fiict that all were of 
the impression that an effort to swallow brought on the spasms. 

• I suggested to Dr. Boner that this was a choice case in which to 
test the Can. Ind., but when I came to examine my saddle-bags, to 
my great disappointment and chagrin, I had none with me, and was 
at a distance of six or eight miles from where it could be procured. 

It being a case of emergency, I could not, with prudence, wait un- 
til a messenger could go that distance and return with the hemp. I 
therefore put her upon chloroform and com. dnct opii, aa 38s, to bo 
repeated every two hours until the Can. Ind. was obtained. Direct 
ed sinapisms to the extremities, and epispastics to the cervical and 
dorsal spine. 

I am reliably informed there was sli^ improvement, die spasms 
being rather less frequent before the medicine arrived. On the re- 
turn of the messenger, she took tinct of the ext SsSy to be repeated 
every three hours. 
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Afler she bad taken the third portion of hemp, and one additional 
portion of chloroform (given through a misunderstanding), the spasms 
ceased, and she slept well for nine hours. 

When she roused up, she was again in possession of her voice, and 
having, from joj, talked too much, the spasms returned, but in a 
milder form, and soon yielded to the same prescription. 

The spasfns recurred, at two or three irregular periods, within the 
next four or five days, but soon yielded under the action of the Can. 
Ind., given as before. 

This lady is now convalescent, it being twelve days since I first 
saw her, iand owes, most likely, her present existence to the action of 
Can. Ind., or the combined effects of it and chloroform. 

I have treated four cases of epilepsy with the hemp ; two were 
permanently benefited (at least to the present time) ; one temporari- 
ly, and one not at alL 

I will give one -case m detail, and compare the others with it, for 
the sake of brevity, being fully satisfied that your report will be full 
and comprehensive within itself. 

Case 1. Mr. J. £1., aged 40 years ; unmarried ; of lymphatic 
temperament, and rather feeble constitution ; had been subject to epi- 
lepsy for twenty years ; called upon me in July, 1858, to treat him 
for, as he said, those '' falling spells" he was subject to. He informed 
me they came on him at irregular intervals. Sometimes he would 
not have any for two or three weeks ; then he would have one or 
two a day, or every alternate or third day, for a week or two. He 
was so much afflicted with them he was unable to attend to ordinary 
business, or go from home alone. 

I . put him on the tinct. Can. Ind. 3ss twice a day for two weeks, 
then three times a day for two weeks, when it was suspended for one 
week. 

During the first we A of treatment he had two fits, one in the sec- 
ond, and none in the third or fourth. 

About the last of the fifth week, he had another fit, when he was 
again put on the hemp twice a day for five weeks ; then^*rediised to 
once a day for five weeks. In these ten weeks he had no ^^falling 
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epeU," neither did he haTB anjr finr a month after that, although he was 
taking nothing the last four weeks. 

In December, 1858, thef retwned on him ; and«s I was not engaged 
in the practioe of mj profession iAat wisifeer, I lost sight of hk case 
until May, 1859. 

He informed me, on my r^um to pnrfeesional dalies in Ihev^pring 
of 1859, that he had had a few of his *^ old spells'* daring the winter, 
bnt nothing like so frequent as before he took the hemp. He has 
onlj been taking the medicioe occwwionatly (he fmA season, as he had 
become tired taking it, and not having a £t more than oaoe in three 
months, which did not gi^tly Interfere with his ordinii^ engage- 
ments, he condnded to rest for a ^e, unless his ^ spells" got w<»se 
on him. 

Oabb 2. Male ; tuged 46 yeans i of sanguine or biCous tempera- 
ment; ralher plethoric habit; manied^ has been.subijeot to ej^^^y 
for five years, recurring at intervals of about four weeks. Some- 
times he had only (me fit at the recurring period, aad^at others fixuu 
two to -seven. 

He was put on the use of the Can. Ind. in September, 1858 ; giyea 
Ihe same as in case 1, with even better results. 

He has had but one fit in the. past nine months; has taken no 
hemp for four or five months ; considers himself cured. Whether he 
is permanently cured or not, the future only will demonstrate. 

Case 3. Male; aged Z5 years ; nAcried ; of nervous tempera- 
ment ; subject to fits for 17 years. 

He has sometimes two or three fits a day ; then will miss three or 
four days, and again recur upon him. 

I am Informed by his wife that lor the past five yaaia he has had, 
on an xvemge, about fif^ per year. 

He took the hemp for three months without any marked improve- 
-ment, when it was discontinued. 

Case 4. Male; aged 38 years; married; of aerrous tempera- 
ment ^ subject to epilepsy for ten years, recurring at intervals of four 
or five weeks. 

TrMed as cases 1 and 2, with slight improvement. This patient 
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has been taking the hemp for two and a half monthsy and is Btill un- 
der treatment. 

I have g^ven the Can. Ind. in two cases of tetanus : one idiopathic, 
the other traumatic In the former I gave 38s every three hours 
for six hours ; then every two hours, with chloroform, for eight or 
ten hours, but could produce no impression upon the disease. Pa- 
tient died. 

In the traumatic case, its beneficial effects were very visible. The 
frequency and force of the paroxysms were lessened just in propor- 
tion to its constitutional effects upon the patient 

This lady took half a drachm (tinct.) every three hours, until 
there was dilatation of the pupils, and that peculiar expression of 
countenance attending the exhilarating effects of stimulus, when the 
-spasms ceased. They returned at two or three irregular periods be- 
fore convalescence, but were each time controlled by the hemp. 

This was a case in which the tetanic spasms continued after the 
amputation of the diseased limb. The hemp was not given be- 
fore the amputation. Tetanus was the result of mortification of the 

'hand. 

I have given the Can. Ind. in a few cases of hysteria^ and am 
much pleased with its action, especially in those cases of a spasmodic 
character. 

I have not had an opportunity of testing its effects in delirium tre- 
mens to the extent I had desired, but so far as my observations were 
carried, it did not meet my expectations. It seemed to exalt the 
nervous excitement already present, rather than calm it ; but such 
is the case in many instances, even with morphine. 

As to its action in chorea, I have had no good opportunity of test- 
ing it, but should anticipate good results from the persevering use of 
it in that disease. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that I regard the hemp as an ex- 
cellent nervous stimulant, applicable in all diseases of a purdy ner- 
vous character. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

W. P. KnrcAiD. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL LITERATURE. 

BT £• B. STETENS, M.I>., CINCINNATI. 

YouB committee on Medical Literature haye experienced a de- 
gree of embarrassment in the preparation of their report, in deter- 
mining the extent of duty idiidi the Societj would expect from it. 
So far as we are able to ascertain, no previous reports haye been 
preserved in the '^ Transactions '' of our association. We conse- 
quently find no precedent to govern us, and we have felt some 
indecision whether we should present a general retrofspect of the 
medical literature of our country, or confine ourselves to a brief and 
simple review of the recent contributions, which have been made 
within the limits of our own State. A full analysis of the subject 
as would be contemplated in the fuller report of the first plae^ would 
infringe too largely upon the patience of the association ; the other 
would be too meagre and less profitably suggestive* In some sort, 
therefore, we ask the indulgence of the State Society, while we en- 
deavor to pursue what we hope will prove a h^^y medium, propos- 
ing to bring to your notice, in brief generalities^ a mere review or 
resume of the recent literary contributions of our countrymen, with 
perhaps somewhat more specific notice of what we are doing as a 
State, to swell the grand total. 

In looking over the whole field, we are impressed with its extent ; 
and persons who have not reflected upon this matter will certainly 
be struck with astonishment at the varied channels through which 
medical thought and observation are made to reach the attention of 
the profession. 

1st Of Medical Journals. — First we have the periodical literature 
of the day ; and we aajjirstj because of its pervading influence, be- 
cause it commands the most prompt attention of medical meo^ and 
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because it is the medium through which almost every thing new and 
yaluable first comes before us. 

The medical journals of this country are a working, practical in- 
stitution^ poorly fed, and poorly clothed to be sure, but they never 
refuse their full share in the great mass of drudgery which the ma- 
chinery of our profession requires to be performed. Every now and 
then, n^ost respectable members of the journal family dose up their 
earthly career with a sort of determined martyrdom ; but as they 
drop away, one by one, out of sight, their places are very promptly 
supplied, and we scarcely seem aware that their demise has ever 
elicited any great amount of sympathy. The glory enjoyed by med- 
ical journalists, is, for the most part, regarded as ample compensation 
for the pains and penalties of mind, body and purse, which are inci- 
dent to so honorable a position. 

There are, at the present time, pubUshed in the United States, and 
enjoying more or less prosperity, about 35 medical journals, devoted 
to the interests of legitimate medicine. Of these, 8 are weekly, 18 
monthly, 11 bi-monthly, and 8 quarterly. Besides which are several 
very valuable periodical publications devoted more properly to col- 
lateral or associate departments of medical science. Thus we have 
one, that most capital and ably conducted quarterly, Th$ American 
Journal of Insanity y devoted to the diseases of the mind exclusively. 
Several publications are especially devoted to chemical and pharma^ 
ceutical interests, and all matters of progress in these departments ; 
and we have also a number of very excellent journals devoted to the 
record of dental science. 

Beyond all these we have still another large class of publications, 
filling up the measure of their destiny, an abundant parasitic growth 
of periodical literature, engaged in promulgating the vagaries of 
eclecticism, homoeopathy, phrenology* spiritualism, and "rational 
medicine,'' a sort of' illegitimate creation, voluminous and frothy, 
but scarcely exhaustmg any portion of the vitality of the common 
stock, and rather subsisting upon those refuse elements of matter that 
make up the offal and rubbish of the medical creation. 

The 85 medical journals claiming to rank with regular medicine 
are distributed, as to States, as follows : New York 5, Ohio 5, Fenn- 
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sjlvania 4, Geoi^ 4^ MisBOuri 3 ; Lomsianay Tennessee, Illinois, 
California, and Kentuckj,,each 2; Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Yirginia, each 1. That is, 14 States afford the 
medical journalism of the entire Union. And in this connection 
jour conmiittee maj also remark, and that, too, from some degree of 
fSsuniliaritj with the medical periodicals <^ the country, that the num- 
ber thus presented has not materially varied for several years past. 
Very frequent changes occur ; leading jonmals combine with other 
journals, change control, or become extinct ; but new publications, 
many of them at present of great value, are continually springing 
into existence, so that, as we have said, the actual number remains 
remarkably uniform. 

The medical journalism of the United States exhibits, in an emi- 
nent degree, great labor, individuality, and scholarship. Taken in 
the aggregate, there is undoubtedly a considerable amount of crude 
and unimportant matter finding its way into our periodical literature, 
but notwithstanding this, a large proportion of the contributions to 
our journals are carefully prepared, and richly abound in original 
suggestions, reflections, and experience. In this connection we have 
only to offer this disparaging reflection, that comparatively so few of 
our active practitioners cultivate the habit <^ systematizing and re- 
cording their accumulating observations and experience. 

Frequent objection has been made to the meagre character of the 
critical or review department of our journals. We feel the truth of 
this in a great measure, and trust the day is not hr distant when one 
or more quarterlies will be established in this country which shaU 
take a high position as critical journals. The time for that has as 
yet scarcely arrived. We must say, however, that even under the 
present imperfect system of bibliographical notices, a very large and 
respectable degree of impartiality is manifested. Few of our journals 
can spare the necessary space for analytical reviews, and few of them 
are pecuniarily able to OMnpensate writers for this class of contribu- 
tions. Nevertheless the notices given, for the most part, convey to 
the reader a very fiur idea of the character of the new publications 
issued, and answer the practical purpose of affording a guide to 
proper purchases. 
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The editorial spirit aad tone of our joamalism are for liie most part 
highlj gratifying. OccasicHialfy there is manifested a little unsancti- 
fied human nature that it not the most credttable*-4k little catering to 
personal, of local, or sectional prejudices, for the sake of some sup- 
posed ttKanlage to aceme ; hut the general spirit of American jour- 
nalism is of a far higher grade,, having a Ureij appveeiation of 
ethical propriety, and manifesting a quick sense of interest in all tluub 
pertains to the honor and prosperity of our noble profession. Thus 
majr it ever be ; and while statesmen and divines are devouring each 
other in the great contests of political warfare, let there forever be 
recognized the fraternal and indisfoluUe union of this great republic 
of medicine. 

There are many questicmt suggesting themselves as to the number, 
patronage, and management of medical periodicals^ that would doubtr 
less prove profitable for daaciissiQn 3 but we waive their consideration 
in view of the pzoprietiea of brevity and pertinence. We have only 
to allude lo a single suggestion timt has been frequently made, that 
eommends itself at once to our sense of fitness^t but which, as yet,, 
has not been attempted to be fairly carried out. There is a necea* 
sity in our medical literature for a quarterly or semi-annual volume 
of abstracts, that ehouh^ aftet the manner of Bruthwaite or Bank-« 
ing, fairly ooUate, condense, and arrange all the contributions that 
are continually making to American medicme. We have not the 
space to discuss the details of such a publication, or the important 
influence sudii an enterprise would have on our professional statua 
at home and abroad — ^the idea will at once, as we have said, com^ 
mend itself to every onew 

80 for as our own State is concerned, your committee feel that 
they can call attention to the medical journals within her own bor- 
ders, and, without improper egotism, claim for them a respectable 
position in the medical literature of our common country. We have 
many active and intdligent physicians in Ohio who scarce ever 
^inake a sign" for the benefit of adence. We have, too, an honor- 
able phalanx of workers, who are to be relied on as the eamesirep^ 
resentatives of an earnest profession. 

2d. Of Books and Standard PuMtca^totw. — Medical joumala 
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present a record of the carrent experience, tlK)aghty and discoveriea 
of the medical world. On the other hand, standard hooka are the 
waj-marks wMch, from time to time, announce the progsess science 
has been making for definite periods. Jonmals record Isohited 
opinioffii and hcts: books colect tmd arrai^ these opimcliis and 
&ets in sTstematie form. 

The tacmdng inqnirj, ^ Who reads an Americaa book ?" has Icoig 
since ceased to be made of ns as a peofite ; and, daring a year ot 
two past, an nnnsind activity has characterised the isaues from the 
American press, a large nnn^r of original Ajmmea& works having 
appeared in that time, most of whi<A give deeided credil to enr naf- 
tional reputation, boUi for their sdentifie vahie, and for their sdbolar- 
ship and polite learning. Without attempting any nice eriUcal notice 
oi recent American pablications, we feel it to be a very agieeable 
^vilege to call brief attenticmvto soeh as appear to ns to menL the 
particular conaid^ntion of the pvofossion. 

Still, within the limit of time properly embraced in this r^mrt, axe 
two American works on physiology, which, from their varied featnrea 
of excellence, are truly contribotions to the medical literatore of this 
eoastry. J rekx of coarse to the woiks of Professor Drap^ and 
Professor Dakon (both of New York). Dr. Dalton^» book k quite 
firesh and recent-— Dr. Draper^s not so much so, having been b^»e 
the pablte for four years ; bat as they are large^ counterpart to emh 
other, and in some respects from different stand-points, we desire to 
call attention to them together as honoarable representatives of Ameri** 
can thought and research in this department of science Dr. Dn^r 
occupies rather a chemical stand-point, and has written in some sort 
for the popular reader as well as the rigidly pro&s«ionQl student. 
Dr* Dalton, on the other hand, has stamped in his book throughout 
the traces of severe thought, original research, experimeolk; and 
finished scholarship. Both t(%e&er combine a large degree of com- 
pleteness. 

In the domain of surgery, we heye important contributions withlft 
tibe past year-'^contribntions which may compete with &e standard 
pnblicaticms of England or France during the same period. We 
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maj espectallj name Durkee on Gonorrhoea and Syphilis, Gross's 
System of Surgery, and Hamilton on Dislocations and Fractures. 

The ^ Treatise on Gonorrhoea and Sjrphilis," by Dr. Silas Durkee, 
of Boston, is the result of a large hospital experience, first embodied 
in regular form as a prize essay for the Boylston prize oonmiittee, 
now re-written and revised as the first regular American treatise de- 
Toted to this specialty. It has received very favorable notice from 
the critics, and is well esteemed by the profession. 

The '< System of Surgery,'' by Professor S. D. Gross, of Phila- 
delphia, aims to be a complete and universal surgical guide to the 
general practitioner. In many respects it is a work that is amenable 
to severe criticism. Serious defects mar its worth, and the complete- 
ness to which it aspires. Nevertheless the disposition is to accord it 
a friendly reception ; and both- at home and abroad, hearty and even 
extravagant encomiums have been bestowed upon the '^ System'* of 
this prominent American surgeon and teacher. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, speaks of it as ^ the most complete work on Systematic Sur- 
gery in the English language." 

The ^Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations," by Professor Frank 
H. Hamilton, now of Brooklyn, we must pronounce amongst ih& most 
creditable works which have issued from the American press, at any 
time, either in recent or older date. It will give its author a permit 
nent and worthy reputation, and add largely to the character of our 
medical scholarship. It embraces every thing in the way of treat- 
ment and appliance, and, above all, points out by careful statistical 
information, a clearer notion of what may be expected in the way of 
curative result, than has been heretofore placed on au&oritative 
record. As an authority in disputed or litigated questions, it fills an 
important necessity in our surgical literature, and will decide law 
questions for years.to come. 

Fresh contributions to the obstetrical literature of our country are 
not so worthy of remark. The valuable text-books of Pnof. Miller, 
of Louisville, and Prof. Meigs, df Pluladelphia, as also the Letters 
on Woman and Her Diseases, by the latter writer and teacher, are 
80 familiar to the profession as scarcely to be proper ^pics of com- 
ment in the present report. Bather more recent is the tolume of 
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Clinical Lectures, on the Diseases of Women and Children, bj Prof. 
Bedford, of New York ; but this, too, has passed veiy rapidly into 
professional favor — ^a sixth edition having been called for in less than 
five years; and though it belongs, in our opinion, to a class of medical 
literature which is objectionable in many respects, yet it mirrors very 
faithfully actual cliniques — and thus in great measure supplies a want 
which is felt — and is wonderfully attractive fix>m its freshness, piquan- 
cy and colloquial style, and altogether meets a large degree of favor 
with medical readers. 

Several woriks pertaining to the study of Materia Medica and 
Practical Pharmacy, are amongst late American publications. Of 
these, we must not omit to allude to that very complete Manual on 
Practical Phaitnacy, by Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia. Prof. 
Alfred Stille, of the same city, has recently issued a new work on 
Materia Medica, which is one of the most complete in research and 
detail that have appeared since the great work of Pereira. 

StiU, amongst the recent valuable publications, which, we doubt 
not, will take high rank and position amongst the permanent and 
standard works of the profession, is a new Treatise on the Pathology 
and Treatment of Diseases of the Heart, by Prof. Austin Flint, now 
of New York city. This new book is characterized by great practical 
good-sense, and will add much to our national literary character from 
scholarship, and completeness of literary finish. This much is quite 
as little as we can in justice say ; the work well deserves a full and 
analytical notice. 

There is still one more work that we wish to bring to the particu- 
lar notice of this Society by honorable mention in this report ; and 
we do so in consideration of its intrinsic value, as well as from the 
pride we feel in it as a contribution from our own State. We refer 
to a new work on Malpractice and Medical Evidence, by Dr. John J. 
Elwell, of the Cleveland bar. The author of this work was former- 
ly a highly reputable member of the medical profession, and has since 
taken a corresponding position in the legal ranks. He was therefore 
eminently fitted for the preparation of a work treating of the medico- 
legal questions interesting both professions. He has performed his 
task well. It is greatly to be regretted that several important medico- 
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legal decisions liave been oveiftodced fcj tbe anthor, and perhaps sng- 
Ipestkms could be made as to the details and pilan of the work ; but it 
18 a step in the right direction ; other aothorSi or the same author in 
future editions, will improve on tins; but in its present form, medi- 
cal and legal men will find it excellent authority for atudj and refer- 
ence in the many points of medical litigation whidi often prove so 
wearisome and vexatious. 

dd. TrantactumSf Mmoffraphsj and Special Jtepwis* — Bejond 
these more standard and regular agencies for the dissemination and 
preservation of professional knowledge and progress, we have some 
others not so regular, jet of perhi4[>s a degree of importance scarce- 
fy inferior. Thus the annual volumes of Transactions of our Amer- 
ican Mescal Association, and the Transactions of the various State 
Associations, stimulate the production of a dass of contributions to 
Dur general fund of medicd Hterature, which is in large part of a 
high order, both as to originaHtj of investigation aad literary excel- 
lence. The Prize Essays of Brs. Flint and Fallen, embraced in the 
Tohime of Transactions of the Am. Med. Association for 1858, and the 
Bssay by Dr. Jones, in the volume for 1859, are, in all these respects, 
pr(^>er matters* for pride and professional congratulation. 

Of this irregular sort of contribution, there is anotiier class that is 
becoming more abundant, and which is destined, doubtiess, to add 
materially to our sources of professional information— consisting of 
monographs and pamphlets, some of them made up of scattered es- 
says, reports, and cases upon special departments of medicine, which, 
-collected, serve to illustrate the speciality under study. Of this dbar- 
«cter is a very excellent colketion of contributions to Obstetric Liter- 
ature and the Diseases of Children, by Drs. Noegerath and Jacobi, 
of NewToik city, announced as the first of a series. And of ihe 
same character is a recent pamphlet, of some extent, by Dr. Boze- 
man, now of New Oleans, embradng his experience in the treat- 
ment of various foims c^ vesico-vaginal fistula. This, too, ii an- 
nounced to be followed by others in continuation. As we grow in 
years, and the profession becomes more and more subdivided in spe- 
dal departments, we shall find its members devoting more minute at- 
ientiMi to the detaSs of particular topics and specialities of the sd^ecy 
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and these carefully prepared monographs, will, in corresponding ratio, 
multiplj, affording to the profession the minutest character of investi- 
gation. 

The various AsylutM of the country, especially the Asylums for 
the Insane, yield annual reports upon this important speciality ; and, 
although no extended practical use has been made of these reports, 
no doubt the time will arrive when their mass of statistical tables and 
information will be garnered with more care than the gold of the Pa- 
cific shores. 

It is not considered within the legitimate scope of this report, to 
enter into a minute criticism or analysis of the individual contribu- 
tions that have been made to our literature ; and therefore we pre- 
sume enough has been presented to indicate with fairness the extent, 
variety and character of the material which is thus being worked in- 
to symmetry and beauty. 

We have no disposition to ignore the imperfections which are ap- 
parent on every hand ; crudeness of thought, false facts, imperfect 
observations, characterize many of the essays and reports which find 
their way into respectable journals, and add to the unreadable lum- 
ber of book-shelves ; but this is true of the literature of all depart- 
ments of knowledge and art, and is true of the literature of all peo- 
ple. 

Beyond this, it must be accorded by every candid observer, that 
the medical literature of our common country, and, in a respectable de^ 
gree, that of our own State, manifestly declares a wonderful degree of 
activity and industry in the ranks of our profession. Our journals — 
our standard books— -our special reports and monographs-^all tell the 
same story: earnestness of purpose to reach a high degree of excel- 
lence, and arrive at a large extent of truth. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHLOROFORM UPON THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL PROCESSES : 

An Inquiry concerning the Credibility qf Tettimony rdalting to TrunmiioiM qf a Mind 

partly unconscious, 

BT T. L. WBIGHT, M.D., OF BELLEFOKTAINE. 

It is known that the inhalation of ehbroform, is prone to exdte 
Yolaptuoos ideas in the human female. 8ach ideas, when excited, 
may, or may not, proceed to the extent of imaginary coition. But 
females have been actually subjected to outrage ^diile in a condition 
of anaesthesia. The question is, to determine whether the venereal 
connection can be completed, with the knowledge and without the 
consent of the woman, while under the influence of chloroform; 
also, to distinguish when the venereal connection is real and when 
imaginary. 

Upon these points there are two series of proppstions, through 
which rational conclusions may be attained : 

1st. A series of propositions purely metaphysical ; and, 

2d. Propositions strictly physiological. 

Metaphysical considerations can be reliable only when they are 
founded upon self-examinatioa.* Physiological principles are most 
generally derived from observations made upon others. The very di- 
verse condufflons that have grown out of pure metaphysics, evince 
too clearly that rational psychology — ^mental science founded upon 
reasoning alone-— is better adapted to discussions where victory is 
desired, than where truth is the object For this reason, as well as 
for the sake of brevity, considerations metaphysical, in connection 
with physiological, will be employed indiscriminately in the present 
disquisition. 

•Bkmfltoii, Mttapli. p. 982, ato. 
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Diflcaiding the qaestion of innate ideas^ which is not related to the 
present inquiiy, the doctrine la self-eTident, that the mind deriyes all 
its ideas thioagfa the interposition of the hodj with which it is asso- 
ciated. But it is conceded that it is a portion of the hod j onlj — the 
nervonssystem — that acts directlj as the instrument of mind.* 

And here, in the rerj heginning, a consideration should be an- 
nounced) the neglect of which is the source of manj disputes con- 
cerning mental phenomena. It is this : Although a portion of the 
nervous system is set apart to minister specially to mind, while an- 
other fills, commonly, offices of a very different character : in other 
words, although a portion of the nervous system is endowed with 
special sensibilities, and another portion is possessed of organic sen- 
sibility, yet every part of the nervous system may become spedally 
sensitive, and may, under peculiar circumstances, minister to intellect- 
ual acdvity.t Nay, more, when the special senses are overcome by 
sleep, or disease, or antesthesia, the organic nerves— continuing in all 
cases active in their functions — ^may become under the cognizance of 
the mind, giving rise to strange and inexplicable mental and physical 
phenomena. Indeed, the peculiar fitness of a state of anaesthesia 
respecting the senses of relation, for rendering subjective sensibili- 
ty—sensibility residing in the organic nervous system — ^particularly 
vivid to the mind, must.be apparent to every one*! 

From these fistcts, and numberless others that might be adduced, it 
is evident that to possess a mind strictly sound, the relations between 
the mind and nervous system must be perfect and complete. That 
is, the relations between the mind and the nerves of special sense, 
must be perfect and complete. For, when these relations are dis- 
turbed, as they always are, by the operations of chloroform, sus- 
pending or diminishing relative sensibility, and when, in consequence, 
the nerves of organip life prevail over the nerves of special sense^ 
no matter whether the consecutive phenomena are those of insanity, 

* ** IUd if ftn inttOIgraee, wnrvi by organi." Sir W. HamiUoD, Uetaph. p. S. 

t Upon tbif point, Muller njf : " Stnf atloni dtpendent upon internal oaoMf, ate In no aenae 
mora frequant than In tha aanaa of touch. All tha aaniattoii of pliMiira and pain, of beat and 
eold, of Ughtnaai and walght, of fltdgoa, ate., may ba piodaoad by litemal caoaea.*' .J^ reftra 
to tha phanomana of draama in aopport of hla poaition. MuUer, Phya. p. 785. 

tUpham, Tol. 1, (160. Draaming. And Abarerombla (Abbot'a)^ p. 28S. Thrlnaatta, ttn- 
dar tha Infloanoa of aalO«otiTa aanaations, aappoaa thamaalTaa aotaatadJl>y a rapamatural powar. 
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of dreaming, of delirium, or somnambulism, that mind cannot be said 
to be sound. It is constantly liable to deception ; because, acting 
upon false reports, its operations, natural enough in themselves, ap- 
pear to others — acting upon ideas derived from the special senses 
alone — to be unconnected with design and uncontrolled by will. 

It is also necessary to the soundness of mind, that the relations 
between the nerves of special sense and the external world ^hall be 
complete.* For, when they are disturbed, either unconsciousness 
supervenes, or, if there is consciousness at all, it is in respect, very 
often, to sensations derived from organic processes within the body. 
And this particularly is the case when the sensibilities of the organs 
of special sense are so suspended as to leave the sensations coming 
from organic activity at liberty to absorb the attention. 

But as we are not justified in supposing that mind is, in its own 
nature, either weak or strong, but that its exhibition in any case, is 
dependent upon the character of its instrument, the nervous system, 
the inference is, that a nervous system complete in all its parts, and 
preserving between its several parts a certain natural relation, is in- 
dispensable to intellectual perfection in any human being.f 

To illustrate more fully the foregoing, and especially to understand 
the degree and kind of hallucination to which mind is always subject- 
ed, when it is placed in an abnormal relation with the nervous sys- 
tem, it will be well to consider the effects arising from a disturbance 
of the healthy and natural relationship between the nervous system and 
the external world, and between the mind and the nervous system, as 
observed in mutilation of the body, in dreams and somnambulism, 
and in insanity and delirium. From the effects of physical mutila- 
tion, it will be easy to draw conclusions respecting the certainty of 
intellectual derangement as necessarily associated with the partial 
or complete withdrawal of the nerves of special sense from the con- 
trol of the mind, whether arising from the effects of chloroform upon 
the nerves of special sense, or from any other cause ; while, from the 

* WKh all onr atnset la th« most wnplefe ptrfeollon, w« nnqnestlonably fiiU Inflnitaly short of 
tMtIng uoj but the grosMil properties of the world around ; and these tests are imperfect. Bee 
Hamilton, Metaph. pp. 100, 101. 

tOor knowledge of the ejrtemsl world Is derlTed from the eomhitud action of the seniw." 
Aberei«Bbie, p. 89 ; Schiiiiiker, p. 88, and elsewhere. 
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phenomena of sleep and disease, it will become manifest how manj 
and how singular are the varieties of mental aberration that are as- 
sociated with suspension of the properties of special sense. The 
reason whj ideas, although fantastic, may be, in a great number of 
instances, peculiar, and bear a certain constant direction in suspen- 
pension of nervous sensibility from chloroform, in the human female, 
will be a final, and by no means difficult consideration. 

Whea a limb is severed from the body, a portion of the nervous 
system,^ once connecting the mind, through the brain, with the exter- 
nal world, is immediately withdrawn.* That portion of the brain 
which once held communion with creation through the medium of the 
nerves thus severed, is henceforth widowed. It is a mutilation not 
of the body alone, but so far as human relations are concerned, of the 
mind also. True, the infinite properties of mind in its essence, ena- 
ble it to retain the ideas and impressions of the past, which were de- 
rived through the lost organ : but new combinations of thought can 
never be obtained through that part of the brain related to the 
severed nerves, by perceptions derived from their sensibilities. All 
jensatioi^ derived from these are fantastic, unreal, and if mind 
reasons and acts from them, it will operate without rational design ; 
it cannot be relied upon ; it is in a state of hallucination. 

The singularities always observed in the intellectual characteristics 
pftempples, usually ascribed to irritability under misfortune, it is 
plain to see, may be referred to a deficiency in the perfectness of the 
natural relations of mind and the external world. The irritability is 
not accidental, nor factitious ; it is a necessary consequence ; it grows 
from the morbid state of mind, as a natural and incurable symptom. 
It is an jineasiness of mind, occasioned by a violent interruption in 
its intercours^^with the sources of knowledge and of thought, and by 
nothing else. 

A mind thus situated, besides its increasi^ liability to become the 
victim of deception, must become, in the very nature of things, un- 
balanced. But attention, a property, as all admit, of consciousness, 



* Hftmilton, Hetaph. pp. 115, 116, apparentlj <9ntroT«rt8 thin ; Vat U Is only te i 
BcooUaet hit d«fliiition : " Man ii an intelliginoe, *€rve4 by orgam.^' MnUw beU«T«»ttxa bodj is 
organiMd and praMrrtd bj ito soal| or mind. How if madlatod ? 
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not of sensation,* being relieved from the observation of sensations 
belonging originally to a surface of the body that has been removed, 

• 

is enabled to concentrate itself in a degree of proportionate intensi^ 
upon impressions yet received through the remaining nerves of i^* 
cial sense« Hence, a person seriously matilatedy although he cannot 
maintain, with equal effort^ the character of msdom once his own, 
and although he is more liable than others to become subject to the 
delusions arising from oiganie prooesses, yel he may acquire the 
characteristics of ^em'fa.f He may exeel in some tpedaUy^ where 
the combined operationa of complete judgment are not reqiaisite to 
success. This is particularly observable in persons who have been 
deprived of an entire smise.} Milton and Homer^ unmoksted by the 
incessant interruptions inddent to vision, were al^ and, indeed, were 
obliged to direct their attention strongly to remembered perceptionsi 
till at l^igth they were able to weave from them a web of imaginar 
tion surpassingly beautiful and strong — such as they would have been 
quite unable to have produced, had they retained their »ght.§ There 
is no probability that either of these great g^uses could have suo- 
ceeded so well as statesmen, lawyers or physicians as they might have 
done had they retained their sight It is a common remark that genius 
is always lacking in commonnsense. Mutilation of the body so affects 
the mind as to change its capacities and tastes. It withdraws capa« 
dty, of a general or universal nature, and, in many instances, w^ere 
the balance is not so destroyed as to render mind imbecile or tiMzy^ 
it fixes attention with extraordinary concentration upon 6(»nething 
special | -—circumscribed. This is a lesson of observation and histo- 
ry, as well as of reason and conmion-sense. When the destruction 
of a single smise,and even the partial activity of a edngle sense, thus 
is observed to constantly modify the characteristics of nSind, is not 
the eonelnsion irresistible, that a condition of incomj^ete ana^thesiay 

•MiUkr,Pliyt.p.e32. 
gt " e«Biai,» nyi Hdtetfait, ^ iu>tlkitig b«t eonttflMdattmOoa.'* 8m HMsfiAoiijlbtetb. p. 
179^ ti Mq., oa ftliaitioii Md eotafltiOdtatM* 

X 9pliam, f 97, et m^,, oabablt, tiA. t. 

§ <* When iro are deprived of one of oar leniee, Uie p reagu re of neoMlty c tm A m mi intsftft 
vMtid9 bifim. We maik, femember, iidj fllnipi B t erBneeeent inHmertnnii aooh as met ftr- 
OMrljr B^floftrd.** Uphun, $10S, toI, i. ' \ 

I AbenromUe, p. 129. BemariDi oonetmisg the Garden of Eden of Milton, 
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where all of the organs of special sense are modified in functional 
power, would inevitably place the mind in some way or other in a 
false position as it relates to its intercourse with the world of rela- 
tion?* 

There is peculiar difficulty in satisfying ourselves respecting the 
operations of mind, when consciousness is impaired. This must be 
apparent upon reflecting that we know nothing whatever of the na- 
ture of mind, except through consciousness. 

But there is a condition of the mind and body in health — that of 
sleep— -in which many phenomena of mind are susceptible of becom- 
ing subjects of observation. Sleep is especially adapted to this kind 
of inquiry, because it is of frequent occurrence ; it is common to all 
men ; while complete and frequent awakening, enables us often to 
seize, with considerable accuracy, the impressions made upon the 
mind during the somnolent state, and compare them with the actual 
world that surrounds us. t 

This advantage is not found in observations made upon insanity or 
delirium, nor, indeed, upon anaesthesia from chloroform ; for, in the 
latter case, the awakening may be under such circumstances as will 
not dispel even an unhappy illusion. % It is therefore to sleep that 
we must look for our most valuable and truthful information respect- 
ing the^diaracter of intellectual operations during a state of partial 
consdousness. And from this information we will be best qualified 
to form conclusions respecting the operations of mind in abnormal 
states of the mental instruments, induced by morbid or artificial 
causes of impaired sensibility. || 

In sleep, when perfect, the mind is quite unconscious. But as we 
advance in life, the various pains and diseases incident to living, to- 
gether with the increased watchfulness of mind, connected with accu- 
mulated knowledge, are liable to render sleep frequently, perhaps 

* AbeicromUe, p. 66. " False pvoeptiooi are rectified by Um exerdse of other seoMf," etc. 

t It alflo enables ub to trace the gradual Ikdiag of thoughts and ideas ; the progressive loosening 
of the ideas of relation and succession, which preserve mind fh>m becoming lost. See Hamil- 
ton, Metaph. p. 224. Hy own experience is often the same, but my conclusions are diflforent. » 

X Abercrombie, p. 198. 

n " In weighing testfanony, we must extend Mw inquiries into collateral channehi, and thenee 
finrn judgments." n>id.p. 62. On testimony. 
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usually, incomplete,* It is evident that sleep may be present in any 
degree between absolute awakening and perfect unconsciousness. 
And it may be inferred, as the mind is always active except when 
unconscious, that there may be various displays of mental activity 
during sleep, as associated with different shades of consciousness, 
and with varieties in sach sensations as excite the mind to activity. 

There is no consciousness of the passage of time in profound 
sleep — not the slightest.! The fatigue of the body, after protracted 
slumber, may suggest to one who has experienced this fatigue, and 
has compared it with the lapse of time as measured by a clock, some 
idea of the passage of time. But the mind in itself Jias no idea 
whatever of the passage of time when asleep. Our idea of exist- 
ence, however, cannot be present at all, except in relation to the idea 
of time. Hence the mind may sleep in reality ; there may be states 
of the mind in which it is as completely inactive, so far as human re- 
lations are concerned, as if it had no existence.]: The succession of 
ideas through the mind, measures our consciousness of time, and 
gives us assurance that we live. In entire unconsciousness, there- 
fore, from sleep, from coma, or from chloroform, there are no ideas, 
and of course there is no succession of ideas, and no conception, 
either true or false, of time's flight. It is the use of the body — ^the 
constant exercise of the senses, and through them, of the p^peptive 
faculties, that measures out time to the mind. When mind withdraws 
from sense, it puts on immortality, and time, to it, ceases. || If we 
die to-day, the probabilities are, should we not be provided with sen- 
sitive instruments by which to measure duration, we may arise inta 
a new consciousness millions of years hence, with the ideas of the 
sick bed, the weeping friends, and the draught of medicine, as sensi- 

* Thif is soffldent to ny upon the examination of Hamilton upon himself, respecting oon« 
icionsness when asleep. See Metaph. p. 226. 

t Nor is there In partial slumber, as in dreams. See AbereromUe, pp. 200-202. Dreaming. 

X Hickokj'pp. 498-99. The bewflderment that may be presevt after sleep, eTinces as clearly as 
ptssible (as when a door, or any fioniliar thing, cannot be found ; when we do not know 
"which way to go") that the mind has lost all habit of oorreletiDg ideas in any way— either real or 
Imaginary— and that mind, therefore, mtut haye been unconscious. The greater the habit of 
thought and attention, the less frequently, howeyer, will unconsciousness occur eyen in sleep. 

II The fiemarks of Jauffiroy, quoted by Hamiltov fp. 290), respecting his power of awakening at 
% stated tiipe, only proyes that his consciousness was not oyercome by sleep— not that it is ney«r 
oyereouM. 
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bly present to the mind as they were the instant before dissolution. 
It is no part of my business to reconcile science with any man's ideas 
of religion or revelation. But if there is any proposition universally 
true, it is, that the withdrawal of consciousness from sense, or of the 
mind from the nervous system, annihilates time.* 

Thus we find mind in the living being, at one time closely and 
regularly associated with the nervous system, and in a state of regu- 
lar and healthy activity ; and, at another time, we find it severed 
from all appreciable connection with time and sense. 

From these relations of mind and the nervous system, we are pre* 
pared to estimate the infinite varieties of intermediate conditions that 
may subsist between mind and its instrument, and the great diversity 
of mental phenomena that must occur from the varying relationship 
that is sustained by mind to the body. 

Mind may be deceived by subjective sensations derived from with- 
in, as already announced* 

It may be deceived by an absence of correlation t between the 
ordinary senses ; on account of which, the verification of first im- 
pressions do not take place, and the judgment becomes imposed up- 
on by reason of deficiency in the testimony of the senses. It may 
idso be imposed upon by phantoms, whether sleeping or waking* | 

As remarks upon any of these propositions necessarily impinge 
upon the others, they will receive attention, not distinctively, but to^ 
gether. 

But to understand more clearly than would otherwise be possible^ 
eertain states of mind in partial unconsciousness, it will not be amiss 
to speak of certain deceptions, to which every mind is sul^ect, while 
the body is awake. 

If an idea is strongly fixed in the mind, it may be dwelt upon for 
a long period, and, although there is some oonsdousness of existence, 
the actual passage of time is not noted ; fol^ there is no succession of 
ideas,-— or, it may be, there is a succession of ideas of limited range, 
each of which is dwelt upon with special minuteness. In this event , 

« Hamilton, M«teph. 661. Thii to cornet, latiioagh ineonditant iM Um idea of this aatbor 
wad of Kttufei ihAt conscbanien, ev»n in sleep, to OTer aotlye. 
t Aberorombte, p. 71 ; also, p. 89. t lb. p. 62. 
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the consciousness of the lapse of time is more TiYid, but the idea of 
its actual amount is not indefinite^ bat is inoorreet The mind is la- 
boring under a faiUe impreuion*^ 

Again, an exceedingly rapid succession of ideas, equivalent to a 
rapid series of pungent sensations, frequently makes time seem long, 
while in fact it may only be of momentary duration.t Time passes 
more rapidly when engaged in some pursuits than in others. In fact 
there must be in every mind a medium of rigidity of ideal succes- 
sion, constitutional or habitual, and all time is unconsciously referred 
to that natural standard, whether little is conceived in a long time, or 
a great deal is hastened through the mind in a brief space.l How 
do we rectify our ideas concerning the passage of time in different 
states of the mind? There is no way but by repeatedly observing 
the clock.|| The mind of every man is, ever^ hour, deceived respect- 
ing the passi^ of time. If we were not thus set right, our ideas 
would be all wrong on the subject of time, and upon the character of 
many events of which we are obliged to judge by the passage of 
time* For the mind is ever ready to form obstinate convictions re- 
specting the lapse of time, although experience shows that such con- 
victions are nearly always very incorrect. 

Not only in respect to time, but in a great many other respects, 
mind, in the most healthy and wakeful hours, is liable to become the 
dupe of deception, and to form the most firm and honest, but the most 
fake conclusions. Nothing is easier than to lose the correct idea of 
direction and become lost, as it is termed. The mind is lost When 
the regular train and position of objects by which mind instinctively pre- 
serves the idea of direction becomes confused, as in a vast wildemes^*-^ 
or become absent, as in a wide-spread prarie — although the mind may 
be positive in its convictions as to the points of the compass, the re- 
sult often shows the most bewildering errors. And even when the 
errors of conviction clearly appear, it is astonishing how the pride of 
intellect is hurt, and how hard it is to give up a conviction in the face 

• EOckok, p. 406 ; IJpkMM, § ISo, toL 1. ** Time, as it ezbto ia our m«ntal ftpprelMQtioiii is la- 
■eparable from eyents," iy|i. 
t Locke, Addison— Spect. No. M— a bsaadftd iUuskration. 
t Hickok, Part n., see. m. 
n mekock, p. fiOS. 
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of the testimony of the universe of matter. These considerations with 
many others that might bie adduced, concerning the constant mistakes 
of mind, all point to the well-known law of necessity for incessant 
correction of our ideas, by reference to the states of natural pheno- 
mena in the world around us — ^a law distinctly announced by Eeid,* 
Uphamt and others. 

But the rectifications of notions entering into the mind by refer- 
ence to natural conditions in the external world^-to the revolutions 
of the earth upon its axis or around the sun — ^to the position of the 
sun and stars as relates to direction, and to all natural states accord- 
ingly as whim or necessity may require, presupposes an existing state 
of consciousness. Such a rectification is impracticable in sleep, in 
coma, in anaesthesia. 

These propositions may be applied to the phenomena of dreaming, 
and they may easily be tested in their connection with dreams by a 
close scrutiny of the experience of every man. In our waking hours, 
sensations are generally conveyed to the mind through the medium 
of the special senses. But dreams may become excited by impres- 
sions from the special senses,]: by subjective or organic sensibility, I 
and by a continuance of Waking thoughts in a mind not becoming 
completely unconscious.§ It is in the experience of all, that dreams 
excited by special sensation are very liable to abrupt termination by 
awakening. When consciousness is partly aroused, by a direct ap- 
peal to the mind through a special sense, attention is apt to insist up- 
on something from the real senses, to verify and render definite the 
impression. This is true upon the principle that all impressions re- 
ceived through the nervous system, are verified either by repeating 
the sensation and noting the changes which it undergoes in degree 
and kind, as a blind man will do in distinguishing colors by touch, or 
by more commonly verifying the first sensation by the use of others 
of the senses.^ Berkely, Reid, and others agree that a single sensa- 

* Reld on the Mind, See. VII. Suggestiony and Sec XXIV. ** All our knowledge of n&tnre 
... is got by experience, and consists in the interpretation of natural 8igns,"etc. 
tVpham, 4 182. 
tVpham, $169. 
fl Ibid.— HuUer, 786. 
I Upham, § 168. 
t^ Abeiorombie, p.42 ; al«o p. 89. 
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tion or impression cannot impart a definite idea.* Hence Berkely 
argues that there is no reality in matter — thtft every thing is fantastic 
But let a person see a vision or ghost, — ^perhaps he hears it speak, — 
possibly he may notice a peculiar smell also. How can that person 
tell whether the apparition is a real substance, or is a phantom of the 
brain ? Only by pursuing the process of verification by the correla- 
tion of the senses. If he ceases his investigation at this point, he 
believes, and he knows, that he has seen a ghost, or some other ob- 
ject. But let him test farther by his senses — ^let him touch the phan- 
tom. He cannot do so. A ghost is never touched ; and if he is a 
sensible man, he then knows that his first opinion was not true — that 
his mind has been grossly deceived by a deficiency in the testimony of 
the senses. An officer could be made to dream whatever was desired 
of him, by carefully suggesting to certain isolated sensations, certain 
impressions.t But being partly unconscious, it was impossible for 
him to bring his senses into relation with each other, and he conse- 
quently labored under a delusion, although the channels of the senses 
appealed to did their special offices well. When certain states of 
the spinal cord influence the genital organs until excitement is pro- 
duced in them, this excitement then acts as a distinct sensation ; and, 
in sleep, the correlation of the other senses being impracticable, the 
mind may, under a delusion, conceive of the presence and progress 
of the venereal act. True, awakening may, by showing the impossi- 
bility of the act, dispel the illusion. But suppose, that instead of 
finding herself locked up in her own chamber, a female is alone with 
a dentist or surgeon, can she always tell whether she has been the 
victim of a phantom, or of a reality ? There is but one answer to 
that question — ^she cannot, upon the predicates of her recollection 
and past sensations.} 

This consideration is important in this discussion, because it has 

*mckok, p. 212, aonoaneM ttitt dictum, <* Senntion mast be difcriminated In obMnraUoa, 
tiiexeby giriDg cUstinet quality as the matter— vdi\ this distiiiot quality must be coDftrncted ia 
attention, and thereby g^ye definite quantity aa the fcrm—iA the phenomenon." 

t Upham, § 159 ; Abercrom. 202. Tliere were more ienaee than hearing appealed to. Eb fired a 
pistol, etc. 

tKnowledge is of two kinds : 1st, of truth ; 2d, of fiicts. Knowledge of truth is deriTed 
fh>m the internal sense— the cg'o ; knowledge of facts is deriyed by sanation alone, from the 
eztenial— the wm ego. We are discussing fitets exclusiyely. 
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been insinuated bj some, and believed bj many, that when chloro- 
form 80 affects a spedal, portion of the nervous sjstem as to originate 
Yolnptuons sensations^ the will and recollectfon respecting acts con- 
nected with those sfflisations remain clear and active, while the re- 
mainder (}) of the mind and the senses remains unconsdons. But as 
alreadj seen, the veiy fiMst of the correlation of the other senses 
being withdrawn, n ece s sarily exposes the mind to the grossest decep- 
tions, no matter what channel of sensation may singly be active.* 
This is only a repetition d the principle under which mind in its best 
and most perfect condition becomes imposed upon, and forms the fals- 
est conclusions upon the withdrawal of its ordinary means of testing 
the accuracy of its knowledge^ by its customary succession, chain, or 
collection of observations upon ideas and events.t 

Dreams occasioned by sensations from without, are i^ to arouse 
the sleeper. We have already seen that attention is always anxious 
to verify a sensation by the interposition of other senses. In dreams 
this anxiety is always present. The will is active in dreams.} When 
there are no subjective sensations, derived from within, to afford an 
imaginary correlation of sensibility, the will insists upon some activi^ 
ty from the ordinary senses to render the first sensation sufSidently 
definite to produce satisfaction in the mind. | Such sensatiims we 
have seen may be produced artificially by second persons carefully 
experimenting upon the senses, causing the dreamer to think in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the experimenter. But when there is 
no such artificial sources of sensation, if the first sensation is not 
speedily succeeded by a relapse into unconsciousness, the will makes 
such efforts to arouse other senses to correlative action, as to produce 
a nervous agony, such as is likely to awak^ the sleeper.§ This is a 
commoQ experience of every one when he awakens from a dream, in 
consequence of tbe pain and distress caused by efforts of the will to 
excite motion,ir etc 



• TiM MBflttlon nmy be i mmt Und , tot tiie esoM of tbe ■enattfan— Hi Miirc»-ta uokaowa. 

tUpham, §100, Tol. i. 

tfb. i 161 

lib. (152. 

9 AbwcfoniblB} p. SOI. A 

V HmbIUod, pp. nS, HO. 
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Dream life, then^ growing out of special sensatiooi is not purdij 
fantastic ; but the mind insists upon living and reasoning in accord- 
ance with its usual habito. Unable to do this^ it is likely to beooino 
speedily aroused. Hence dreams derived from special sensation, are 
usually brief in their charaoter, although they may seem to endure 
for hours. 

It is in the experience of every one, that a dream of loog-oontinu** 
ed danger, resulting in the fismcied explosion of a pistol, or in some 
other loud, and seemingly anticipated noise, may be oecasioned by 
the falling of some nibstance upon the £oor, the reverberations from 
which are still heard upon awakening.* This dream must all have 
heea instuitaoeous, and yet so anxious is the mind to account for 
every thing, that it passes through the mind, between the start to 
awaken, and the full arousing a brief moment aflerwards.t Here is 
another source of error that may become active in deceiving the mind 
respecting transactions supposed to occur during a ^te of uncon- 
sciousness. 

{Attention is tho ]»operty of mind which directs the various senses 
in their effi>rts to verify and render distinct, perceptions. But we 
have seen that attention is a property of eonsdouaiess and not of 
sense. Henee it may act while the spedal seises are slumbering^ 
and consciousness is aroused by subjective sensations. But it is evi* 
dent that it must operate entirely with reference to subjective sensa- 
tions, wh^i the specud seises are under the influence of chloroform 
<H* impured in any way* It is evident also that, although it may act 
regularly and with perfect freedom, its efforts cannot conduce to a 
rectification of incorrect ideas and convictions because it is not oper- 
ating upon those sensibilities, that are related with the world without 
and with the real order of things, as established by extemai nature. 

Thus, we ordinarily receive a sensation, and attention is directed to 
it. Independently of the evidence of auth<»ities who all agree in 
this matter, a very little self-examination will demonstrate to any 

•UpbMn, I ISi. Th« took! mn ftdl of foeh jririmrltf 

t Ihifl pheaomwion is reoognlMd In Om philoMphj and the flciioai of all nattom wm as abova, 
SpwUlor, No. M. 
X AbssMon* ^ SIL 
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one, that a jodgment, or even a definite perception is very seldom, if 
ever, an immediate consequence.* On the contrary, the first sensa- 
tion is criticallj examined by attention, in aU its degrees and varie- 
ties. If the sensation comes through touch, it may be that the sight, 
the smell, the hearing, all may be applied in verifying the properties 
of the object presented before the judgment is determined, or a defi- 
nite idea can be said to be formed.t Indeed, all the senses may fail 
to satisfy the mind as to the properties residing in the object of sen* 
sation, and memory may be brought into requisition to test if there 
is any old association there, which may determine the mind in 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion. { These are processes constant^ 
ly taking place in health, and they occupy a perceptible space of 
time. 

But in sleep, it must be remembered, the ordinary senses are dosed. 
That dreams may be aronsed through the agency of ordinary sensa- 
tion we have seen, and have noted their peculiarities. But such are 
not the usual channels of perceptions resulting in dreams. And it is 
those dreams especially, which occur in the absence of the activity 
of special sensation, with which we now are most interested. 

Touch is the most interesting of all the senses, and although 
commonly esteemed a special property of sense, it is a property of 
infinite modification, and the most important and general of all the 
senses. || 

The organs of special sense may be completely closed in some con- 
ditions of sleep, and yet it is not uncommon to find a mod%fic(xtion of 
the sense of touch actively engaged in suggesting ideas to the mind.§ 

•HIekok, Paje. Part 11., pp. 837, 888 ; AUrcrom. p. 82. 

1 1^> Mc. V. pp. 886, 887. 

t Abeieromb. p. 42 ; Hamilton, pp. 869— fiOa 

B Multerl Phya. p. 779. 

§ ThuB, in aomaamValism, there is anaestheaia of the apeeial aenaea, and yet a hearty anpper 
will arouae ideaa, by aenaationa upon the brain, which will reanlt in aaaooiated moTementi 
and with eyidencea of mental acta. 

Lorry haa described the phenomena of a caae of anaesthesia with constant perceptions re- 
ceired by the mind — proving that in anesthesia subjective sensation niay not be OTOreome, 
and it probably is not ever overcome. '*A woman would converse aloud with abaent persona ; 
ahe waa inaensible to pricking or pinching ; she perceived objects to which the correnta of 
her thonghta directed her, or with which they had relation." 

J. C. Pricbard, in Cyclop. Pract. Med. to1.It. p. 200. On p. 201 ia an account of anotlJtr 
patient, whe, upon going into a atate of aomnambulation, could give an account of a Ibrmer 
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It is convenient for intellectual operations that the organic nervous 
system should be generally withdrawn from the cognizance of the 
mind. The organic processes are usually performed unconsciously. 
But they are not always thus isolated from attention. The brain, af- 
ter all, is connected with every portion of the organism ; and it fre- 
quently happens, that the digestive and assimilative functions are so 
disordered, as to communicate sensations to the brain of sufficient in- 
tensity to engage the attention.* Except in diseased conditions, at- 
tended with some forms of delirium, this is seldom clearly observed 
during waking hours. In disorders attended with delirium, the spe- 
cial senses are often a good deal oppressed. But without such op- 
pression, the organic processes may be of such an unusual character 
as to distract the attention from the common channels of external 
sensation, from the nerves of special sense, and retain it in the observ- 
ance of new and strange sensations derived from processes of disease, 
or of repair and decay going on within the structure. Upon this 
condition of vitality as related to mind, are founded some forms of in- 
sanity. 

But in sleep, when the common channels of sensation are closed, 
the attention, not being employed in the observance of the vivid im- 
pressions of special sensation, is readily aroused to activity by sensa- 
tions communicated to the mind, originating in the organic acts of the 
structure ; or in some peculiarity of a functional nature, connected 
with the state of an internal organ, t 

Now, a man can neither imagine or dream any thing that has not 
had some relation with his actual rational experience.]: Yet a dream 

state of the same, but could recollect nothiag when awake, — so greatlj maj^^ubjective sensa- 
tion occupy the attention and reasoning faeulttes, entirely disconnected with relatiye sensi- 
bility. Persons hare been found absurd enough to account for that by two s^l«, or a duali- 
ty of mind. In somnambulism it is the same power that acts, that the poor maniac belierea 
to be a fiend, or it may be, some divinity pessessing him, subjective seniation, uncorrected by 
the outer world. 

*Muller, p. 785. <' States of the sexual organs during sleep are examples of subjective sen- 
sation.'* There is considerable on this subject in Muller, and the principle of mental opera- 
tions arising from organic processes is fully and frequently recognized by him. 

t HuUer, p. 792. ** In man the dispositions to particular emotions varies with the organic condi- 
tion of the body." Organic conditions of parts of the brain, answering to, or balancing the ter> 
minations of the nervef distributed to special parts, also react by organie fenalbility upon thoM 

tUplMBn, f 158. ** Our dreuns an fluhioned from the material! of thought w» havv irlun 

9 
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maj assume the most fantastic and incongruous shapes, T\'hile all will 
seem right and rational until the sleeper awakes ; when the absurdi- 
ties will appear, by reason of a comparison of the ideas during slum- 
ber with the knowledge and facts of real life.* 

In dreams from subjective sensibility, a sensation may be con- 
veyed to the brain from some unnatural state of the nerves, induced 
by disordered digestion. That sensation may be sufficient to appeal 
to consciousness, and arouse attention in the mind of the sleeper. 
This is a common experience. Such a sensation is not received 
through any of the recognized channels of special sense. It does 
not appeal to the mind through the senses, of sight, hearing, smelling, 
taste or touch, as commonly understood ; yet the mind is obliged to 
refer the sensation to some one or more of these proper senses. 
Nothing can be more clear than that such a reference is purely fan- 
tastic ; that there is really no sensation actually received through a 
special sense. The mind is, from the start, in error respecting the 
source of the sensation. It is impossible, therefore, for it to reason 
rightly upon it, for it has no chain or succession of ideas by which to 
keep itself from wandering,t and forming false but honest convic- 
tions. What then takes place ? The sensation is associated with some 
common sensation formerly received through some channel of special 
sense, when the organic functions were in a similar state of disturb- 
ance to that in which they now are, while the body slumbers. Hence 
it is that strange associations are often awakened by dreams X — asso- 
ciations that we supposed to have been lost and forgotten. 

And, strange as it may* seem, ideas may be suggested by dreams 
connected with organic suggestions (but not by dreams connected 
with special sensation), of which we supposed we had no knowledge. 
Thus, ideas of houses, of landscapes, of persons totally unknown to 
our waking sense, and y^t known to the mind, may vividly appear. || 

awake." But, the *' materialB*' are lo oddly lued^in dreams, that the practice ct Edwards, of 
itudving his own character from dreams, might be dispensed with to adrantage. 
•Upham,il60. 

t Abercrombie, p. 198. t Ibid. 208. 

U Carpenter, Phjs. see. 812. A woman in feTer babbled Hebrew and Chaldaic. She knew noth- 
of it whm she recorered. But it was fonnd she had heard a clergyman repeat the wo^{ in 
paring a sermon. * • 
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A perception may be received hj a dream which brings with it no 
recollection or association, when examined while awake. Yet that 
perception may be presented by the veritable object of it, itself at 
some future time vividly recalling the dream. But even then, no dis- 
tinct recollection of it can be perceived, except through the dream. 
Such an object must be considered to have been before unnoticed, 
had not the dream fixed the attention upon it. 

But it is well established that attention may be directed in a par- 
ticular way, and still impressions from secondary sources will quietly 
fix upon the mind, of which consciousness seems to be ignorant.* A 
dream may reveal the po3session of this perception in a most vivid 
manner, and accident may afterwards direct the individual into such 
situations as will astonish his mind by exhibiting his dream (or a por- 
tion of it) in a bodily shape. While he is aware of having been in 
the same situation before, no circumstance can fix upon his recollec- 
tion that .he ever noticed the peculiarities which surround him, till 
impressed by a dream.f This is a history of an experience of my 
own of recent occurrence. It will go far to explain many " visions" 
and a host of quack metaphysics. 

We have said that sensations received from organic processes are, 
and indeed must be, always referred to the special senses when they 
are of a character suggestive of thought. Mind insists on preserving 
its identity and place by the association of successive ideas. Its as- 
sociated ideas are those to which it is accustomed ; those which it has 
verified by the correlative exercise of its several special senses when 
awake. It can do nothing else, then, than associate subjective sen- 
sations with relative sensations, by the operations of imagination and 
memory. But this reference of subjective sensations to true waking 
states of sense, is necessarily not a reality, but the result must be a 
phantom in the mind of the activity of suoh special sense.} The 
mind (or will) fixes attention upon the subjective sensation, as though 

*Mu11er, p. 622. Upham, § 168, 164, toL 1. This is ftunlTenally recognized principle. Where 
it is not OTerlooked, it is always admitted. 

t See HamUton, pp. 2^, 243. 

t Mailer, p. 793. The definition is distinct and true. " Phantasms, or hallncinaUons, are per- 
eeg^os of sensations, in the organs of tht senses, dependent on internal causes, and not excited 
by eztersal objects.*' ^ These phenomena are fireqoently confounded with mere ideas," etc. See 
Carpent Phys. sec. 79L Philad. 1858. 
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it were an ordinary sensation perfect in its kind, and natural in its 
source.* This is necessary to produce an actual dream ; to accom 
plish a real perception, and the formation of an idea of any kind. 
The sensation aroused by a peculiar condition of organic sensibility, 
13 referred to some fact which has occurred in former life in a similar 
state of organic sensibility. The common process of verifying knowl- 
edge, or of placing the mind right with regard to the delusive ob- 
ject of sensation, now begins, and it progresses regularly and natu- 
rally. The impulse of the will goes out to attention, and the endeavor 
is made to weigh the characteristics of the fancied object causing 
the referred sensation. The eyes are perhaps directed upon the 
phantom ; but so far as the sensation of seeing is concerned, the con- 
dition of organic sensibility may be such as to suggest to vision some 
object very different from what it is most strongly associated with, in 
regard to the sense of hearing or smelling. Hence, while looking in 
our dream with a natural expectation of having our first partial idea 
confirmed by the sight of a particular object, we are surprised to be- 
hold something quite strange and unexpected. The judgment at first 
is puzzled ; and, as the will directs the attention to the phantoms of 
the several senses, we see they all seem to act independently of each 
other. Each appears to associate with itself some striking idea that 
might have affected it when the organic condition of the body was, 
in some former time or times, in a waking condition of disorder, simi- 
lar to that which now is present in a sleeping state. 

Not only may associations of real life and vivid consciousness be 

*It is not pretended that the phantasma of dreams from sabJeetiTe seosatioiis always pnnne 
the regular oourFe of definite and distinct reriflcation, firom a regular series of verifications, by 
the imaginary successioa of the phantoms of real sense, bat that such is the principle upon 
which such dreams progress. It is true that even dreams of this kind may, at any stage, pro- 
ceed, after the first reference to a spicial sense takes place, by the mere association of ideas in the 
mind, produced by the phantom of such sense ; recalling a regular train of ideas, it may be, in- 
eluding latent ideas. But the principle is held to be unirersal, eren in that case, that such ideas 
similate some real object, and, although thus aroused, are attended by actual phantoms of spe- 
cial fensibillty. ** A close attention," says Huller, " will satisfy any one that the phenomena are 
attended with real sensations, Itad are not mere ideas." Pp. 704, 796. 

What can be more clear than that such sensations, arising teom. orgwic processes, are not sen- 
sations firom real ol^ects without, but must be phantoms originating from sensations within, and 
irresistibly referred to outward oligects which have no real existence. Muller could often dirtinot- 
ly see the impiesiioii of a dxeam upon the wall upon awakening. It graduaUy £Mlsd.M(ay. See 
asabore. 
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aroused by the phantasies of subjective sensation ; but, as we have 
seen, ideas received without seeming consciousness, and which are in 
the mind unknown to itself, may also arise, originating the most as- 
tonishing combinations of irrelevant ideas.* Not only are the ori- 
ginal sensations phantoms — ^unrealities — ^but even upon them it is im- 
possible to correlate the other fantastic senses. Thus it is plain that 
dreams, in this manner originating, are all phantoms of the brain^ 
literally. The senses are all fantastic, our tests of sensation are all 
misapplied and unreliable, and so wide and disconnected are the 
ranges of associations belonging to sensations from organic processes, 
that the power of giving direction to thought, even though fantastic 
in its origin, is completely overthrown. 

Although our judgment seems often to be satisfied in dream-life — 
for all the imaginary sensations may be referred to events and ideas 
of real occurrence in actual life, of which the judgment was before 
satisfied — ^yet our awakened recollection will reveal to us the ridicu- 
lous intermingling of all times and places and properties. The mind 
is generally not conscious of dreaming.f It usually becomes aware 
of a dream by awakening, when it perceives its ideas to have been 
inconsistent with the circumstances which it finds around it| 

Let us apply these facts to the effects of Chloroform upon the in- 
tellectual processes. This agent has two effects as it relates to mind ; 
one of which is to produce complete unconsciousness ; the other is 
peculiar, as it refers to the excitement of a particular class of ideas. 

We will first observe its effects as unconnected with any peculiari- 
ty of ideas ; for, as these ideas are not universally occasioned by it, 
it follows that they are not necessarily a consequence of a specific 
effect produced by chloroform upon a particular structure of the 
brain. 

When consciousness is only partiall/^suspended from chloroform, 
the mind is precisely in the situation that it is found to be in some of 
the conditions of the body when it is a medium of dreams. 

In this condition, the attention may be aro^ed by an appeal to con- 

*Muller, pp. 794, 795 We bare no control oyer the saecefsion or relation of ideas in dreams or 
iaeanity (Abercrombie, 196 — 226), and we see the reason, 
t Mercrombie, 198. ** The impreislons of a dream are beliered to hare a real eidstence," otc. 
t Upham, § 160, toI. i. 
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sciousness through the ordinary senses (for the anaesthesia is not 
complete), as by an attempt at violating the person. Commonly, this 
must speedily result in complete wakefulness, from the fact that mind 
always endeavors to test the reality and character of every sensa- 
tion, and in sensations derived from special senses, the effort is to 
test them by an appeal to the collateral special sensibilities ; for it is 
known that chloroform, under circumstances where sensibility is so 
acute as to become readily recognized, is very speedily dissipated. 
But the fact is, that this exact condition of anaesthesia may be indef- 
initely prolonged by the reapplication of chloroform, and the victim 
held steadily unable to use the means of resistance, no matter how 
free her will may operate to do so. Yet the truth is, her will, al- 
though satisfied with itself, does not operate untrammeled. She is 
in the condition of the English officer, mentioned by Upham, who 
was made to fight a duel in a dream, by means of special impressions 
made upon his senses by his companions. The duel was a phantom, 
but the sensations were real. As to them, his recollection and testi- 
mony would be credible.* So in the case of rape in partial anaes- 
thesia, the sensations are real, and the recollection concerning their 
changes and varieties may be perfectly accurate. Yet the female 
may not be able to resist, even if she desired it, because she is under 
a delusion respecting the circumstances at her command to do so. 
She may not be able, because she is told she cannot ; being, in a cer- 
tain sense, controlled, not in her will, but in her judgment, by the 
misrepresentation of another, acting through her special senses upon 
her mind. " It is not the will of a person which controls the sensa- 
tions of another in partial unconsciousness, but it is the suggestion 
which excites a corresponding idea, the falsity of which is not cor- 
rected, simply because the mind, becoming engrossed by it, cannot 
apprehend the whole truth ;" that not being possible from the con 
dition of incomplete s^sibility.f 

If these facts were the only ones that could bear upon the subject, 
there would be little reason to doubt that the evidence of a female, 
from mere recollection, would be sufficient to convict of rape, even 

« 

*If he could recall them at all, and associate them with the duel. 

t Carpenter, Phys. sec. 826. The whole section is worthy of attention. 
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when taking place while she was partly anconscious. But there are 
so many and so ready sources of fallacy in evidence, as to facts oc 
curring to the attention of a mind partly unconscious, that the value 
of evidence of the kind under consideration, is more to he weighed 
by its liability to produce injustice than by fitness to convict of 
crime. Some of those fallacies will become the subject of attention 
hereafter. 

Voluptuous sensations may arise in the mind from a peculiar effect 
of chloroform upon the spinal system, hereafter to be observed. 
They are purely imaginary — purely derived from oi^anic sensibility. 
They may be evanescent as the briefest instant of time, and yet seem 
long and unhappy in their consequences. And, although a female 
thus dreaming may suppose she resists — may suppose the act of vio- 
lence is progressing — may suppose she cries out and struggles, and 
that the violation at length is completed, * we have seen already there 
may be nothing in it It may all be an application by the mind of 
some former experience, or broken experiences, to her present sen- 
sations, in all the varied and fantastic forms of dream-life.* The 
question is, how can the woman test the reality of her opinion ? 
Only by awakening, when surrounding circumstances are generally 
such as to force the conviction that the entire struggle must have 
been unreal.f 

But suppose the dream has been voluptuous, and the awakening 
finds circumstances present that are not antagonistic to the convic- 
tions of reality ; suppose the surgeon is alone with the female. The 
conclusion must oflen be irresistible in the mind of the woman that 
improper liberties have been taken with her person. Even if reason- 
ing from the passage of time, or the present state of her person, 
should correct her error, we see how difficult it will be to change her 
conviction, when we remember how pertinaciously we cling to any 
conviction — as to direction or time — even when we are rectified in a 

* This is an assumption from principles already discossed. 

t A person dreaming may know of dream-life by awakening, but still be in error respecting his 
dream-struggles. See Abercromble, p. 202. Thus a person waa plagued with a recurring dream 
of a struggle with a skeleton. Upon a certain occasion he ordered his senrants to awake him if 
he should by chance &11 asleep. Just as he was sinking down in sleep, he wan aroused, and se- 
verefj reprimanded his servants for allowing him to suflfer in a horrible and prolonged conflict 
with the skeleton. 
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false notion. In anj case, the attendant, if alone with the female, 
will escape with difficulty from suspicion. For how can any argu- 
ment prevail against the senses of the patient ? — rsenses, too, uncom- 
monly acute as to the supposed fact, upon the principle discussed in 
a former part of this paper^ that a partial withdrawal of the nervous 
system from communicating with the mind, favors, and renders un- 
avoidable, an increased attention to the facts and imaginings that may 
remain or become placed in it, rendering the ideas preternaturally 
vivid and striking.* But there is another source of fallacy respect- 
ing the value of testimony relating to things occurring to a mind 
partly unconscious. To illustrate it, we will consider some peculiari- 
ties of mental condition, as connected with the- third kind of dreams 
of which mentioH has been made. Dreams are sometimes the con- 
tinuation of the waking thoughts. Some people can dream what they 
please. They can tell beforehand what they will to dream. M. 
Gerdy tried the effects of ether upon himself " with the ohject of oJh 
serving closely y' etcf Judge Wm. Lawrence informs me that he 
has taken ether repeatedly to see if he could not retain the power to 
will as he pleased. He determined, before taking the ether, what he 
would will to do, and he willed accordingly. The inference sought 
to be drawn from these indisputable facts, is, that if in partial uncon- 
sciousness the will caji act with such precision and vigor, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the recollection of a person as to a fact occurring 
to the mind, although partly unconscious, may be accurate, and testi- 
mony concerning such a fact perfectly reliable. We have seen al- 
ready that such may be true sometimes ; but the present facts under 
consideration, do not warrant any such general conclusion. In all 
these cases, it will be observed, the mind started out with the deter- 
mination to so closely watch its succession and correlation of ideas 
that it would not lose itself. It started out to prevent, by an extra- 
ordinary degree of watchfulness, any link in the chain of ideal suc- 
cession from slipping past its notice. Hence the identity of relation 

•MolleT) p. 794. Upliam, ( 162, toI. i. *' In dreams, the Bubjects upon which our thoughta 
are employed, ocenpj our minds exclusively. We can form a clearer conception of an object with 
our eyei shut," etc. See, in addition, Hamilton, p. 457. Dreaming. 

t J. C. Reeye, in Lancet and Observer^ from Wharton and Stille. 
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with the external world was never lost.* The fitness of things be- 
tween the mind and the surrounding circumstances was jealously 
preserved. This is equally true of the dreams under present con- 
sideration, and of the experiments noticed. But the facts connected 
with chloroform are generally very different. There is no effort to 
preserve the correct chain of relationship between the mind and the 
world without. There is an expectation that this relationship will be 
severed. This expectation favors the occurrence of the disconnec- 
tion. Persons have been rendered unconscious by verj simple means, 
when laboring under the conviction that adequate means were being 
employed. 

The proper way to test the power of the will in partial anajsthesia 
will be, first, to break off completely the operations of judgment as 
relates to the external world, and then, as consciousness begins to re- 
turn, remember, when awake, what were the operations of mind up- 
on the return of consciousness from a state disconnected with previ- 
ous ideas, or with any ideas. 

A state of complete unconsciousness, whether it be of an instant's 
or an hour^s duration, is as complete a severance of mind from itself 
— from a succession of ideas — ^as though it had lasted for years. 
Rip Van Winkle of Irving, is only the Sultan of Egypt of the Turk- 
ish tale, reversed, t From considerations alre^idy made, from obser- 
vations upon ourselves, and from the universal testimony of mankind, 
I think we would be justified in predicting that should gentlemen 
experimenting with anaesthetics, allow themselves to be brought com- 
pletely under their influence, they would find one of two results take 
place. Either they would lose their train of ideas absolutely, or as 
consciousness returned, they might, as they suppose, seize the original 
train with which they set out, " wiir away with a wonderful degree 
of satisfaction, and yet, upon the complete return of consciousness, a 
critical examination would reveal to them a train of ideas utterly dis- 
connected with what they had believed them to be, and bearing no 

*Thi8 necetsarily destroys the -ralue of the experiment ; Ibr it in in minds where the raeeettioo 
ie ioterivpted, that we are looking for derelopments. 

t Spectator, No. 94. Kant (Hamilton, p. 222) thinks the mind Is conscious even asleep, 
and that the rapidity of thought preTcnts a recollection of them. But those dreams which 
are attended with greatest rapidity of thought— that we remember at all— are the moat strike 
iog. Locke's opinion seems most correct. 
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relation to the subject-matter that they had originally taken in hand. 
Who has not supposed himself to have been dreaming upon a cer- 
tain subject, and discovers afterwards that he has been dreaming of 
something else ? We can readily perceive how females may become 
deceived in their ideas, occurring in anaesthesia, by variations in the 
degrees of consciousness. And although the evidence of a female 
may be true respecting violation, and we may believe and know it to 
be true, we observe that it is not an impossible thing that her very 
clearness in testimony may, in suspicious circumstances, throw a shad- 
ow of doubt upon an essential element in rape, by raising a suspicion 
that she went into the enterprise in the beginning, with a disposition 
or desire to be raped, — ^she willed it. Hence I have said, that even 
the best testimony of a female, respecting transactions tending to 
rape, is so uncertain and attended with so many difficulties, that, un- 
supported by collateral evidence, it is very dangerous to receive it. 

Dreams, and the sensations derived from objects while most of the 
senses are suspended or anaesthetic, arouse, to all intents and purposes, 
the phenomena of mere insanity.* It is well known that insanity is 
often the consequence of the withdrawal of the attention from its di- 
rection towards impressions coming through the special senses, and 
its absorption by sensations originating in the organic processes, or it 
may be, coming from extraordinary functional actions within the body. 
The life of an insane person is an uninterrupted dream. It may 
partake of all the various characteristics of dreams, as they are oc- 
casioned by a partial observance of the senses, or by subjective sen- 
sations from within, or as they are associated with broken trains of 
thought — sometimes following rational trains of thought — sometimes 
interrupted by unconsciousness respecting the external fitness of 
things, as connected with mental acts. 

In some forms qf disease, the morbid sensations occasioned by dis- 
ordered organic processes, may be obviated by medicines so acting, as 
to elevate the character and rectify the nature of those organic dis- 
turbances, so that attention, no longer held captive by them, resumes 
its proper office.f j.^ ♦ 

* Abercrombie makes the two states identical ; p. 225, bottom. 

f Stimulants in typhoid fever act in this manner. * * 
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But in the truly insane there is do awakeDing, to test the reality 
of the dream by surrounding circunistances.* The morbid impres- 
sions continue forever. Yea, there is sometimes an awakening even 
for the insane- But how is it effected ? By artificially attracting at- 
tention. By arousing an interest in things exterior to the body so 
powerful that external impressions themselves cannot be referred to 
things past, to perceptions lost, perhaps to the Bane mind itself, but 
must preserve a relatjonahip with the actual, the real, the present. 
A succession and order, and correlaljon of ideas are eBtabli^ln^J, luid 
the mind at once is sound. 

And sometimes again, when death approaches, and theoijr;inic pro- 
cesses are about to cease entirely, they become so languid iiiul insen- 
sible that they no longer occupy the attention, and the mind, never 
wrong, never deranged, icaies wp. External objects ai-e in'L-rcnled 
to it through the natural senses, unconfused by sensations from with- 
in. Extraordinary clearness in perception is the consequence. 
Brighter than ever before, intellect resumes its wonted sway for a few 
moments, then proudly and grandly wings its way to happier associa- 
lions. The vision is past. The long dream is over. 

Somnambulism is not a Btate of constant indications.! It is usu- 
ally distinguished from dreaming by being a condition of unconscious- 
ness to external impressions only in part, and by being disconnected 
even by memory with waking perceptions. The true somnambulist 
cannot examine his sleeping thoughts afterwards. He is often insen- 
sible to pain, yet from his motions we know he is sensitive to touch. 
He acts upon a decided and pretty well fixed train of ideas. A som- 
nambulist being aroused at a particular juncture, may resume his con- 
duct at the point where it was broken off, upon a return of the som- 
nambulism. The will evidently is active. But it acts without rela- 
tion to waking thoughts or determinations. { A caSe is related of a 
lady, who was subject to sudden fits of delirium as it was called. 
Sometimes, when speaking rationally, delirium would sup ervene, and 

CTomblt, p. ii&. ' 

t cyclop. Pnct. H«d. TOL li. p. IH, (t leq.— Piltcbud, 
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she would talk upon some different and irrelevant subject. Sudden- 
ly she would resume the original discourse— eVen beginning in the 
middle of a word, where she was interrupted bj the delirium. The 
delirium recurring, she would resume her delirious subject in the same 
manner. Each of these states of her mind was evidently quite un- 
conscious respecting the other. 

The feats of night-walking along precipices and over dangerous 
passes recorded of somnambulists, must be attributed, not to the ac- 
curacy of perception, or any peculiar modification of sensibility, like 
that in a bat's wing, but to the vividness of memory* respecting the 
places of danger, which are especially fixed upon the attention in 
consequence of the mind being unoccupied with other ideas. The 
fact that their memory is sometimes defective, and that they fall from 
houses, and into cellars and wells, serves to confirm this supposition. 

There is much reason to believe that we all, in our waking hours 
even, are, more than we would like to acknowledge, under the infiu- 
ence of organic sensibility. There can be no doubt that our sensa- 
tions from the external world are often interrupted, and that we 
" muse " — that we are " absent-minded." And when some sensation 
sharply arouses us, it would often puzzle us sadly to tell what we 
were thinking about. We are only saved from being crazy, or from 
perpetual somnambulism, by the readiness with which our attention 
responds to the impulses of sensation received from the world of re- 
lation which surrounds us. What can we expect from the reason of 
those who, by anaesthesia, are debarred from relationship with the ex- 
ternal world? 

There is one consideration connected with the effects of chloro- 
M)rm upon the mind of the human female, that appears to puzzle 
gentlemen of the law, and seems to them to require some anatomical 
explanation. It is the not uncommon effect of that agent to produce 
the occurrence of voluptuous ideas. They wish to know if some 
special portion of the brain is not affected, influencing steadily, a par- 
ticular facuUy (as it is vulgarly termed) of the mind. 

It will not be improper to introduce a few considerations here, es- 
pecially for the sake of lawyers. 

•MaUer, p. 677. 
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1st. There is no impropriety in testing the effects of chloroform 
upon the mind, by the ordinary tests of mental phenomena, as 
evinced in sleep, in disease, and insanity, unless it is held that chlo- 
roform has demonstrated the possession by man of intellectual powers 
before unknown. This is not claimed, nor is it true.* 

2d. The senses, says Upham, go to sleep — ^become unconscious — 
in succession. 1st, the sight; 2d, taste; 3d, smell; 4th, hearing; 
5th, touch. They awake in a different order: 1st, touch ; 2d, hear- 
ing ; 3d, sight ; 4th and 5th, smell and taste. 

3d. Flourens says ether, 1st, destroys consciousness (the hemi^ 
pheres of the brain) ; 2d, voluntary motion (the cerebellum) ; 3d, 
the spinal marrow (sensation) ; 4th, the medulla oblongata remains 
active ; for if it is destroyed, life ceases instantly, as all physicians 
know. 

4th. But Flourens also says,t that animals with the cerebral hem- 
ispheres removed, are, though stupid, capable of voluntary/ motion ; 
and if the cerebellum is also removed, there is still evidence of will, 
although there is no co-ordination of motion. Hence the conclusion, 
that will is so closely related to the medulla oblongata, that, while it 
acts, will mai/ be aroused. And it does act as long as life remains. 
It is not pretended that the medulla oblongata is the sole seat of the 
wilL But how much other portions of the brain may be associated 
with it in ministering to the activity of will, can never be known, for 
when the medulla oblongata is destroyed to test the question, life in- 
stantly ceases. 

5th. The order of the sleep or quietude of the senses cannot be 
related to the stages produced by chloroform, unless we suppose that 
successive senses remain fully conscious till the antecedent ones be- 
come quiescent, or unless we suppose that all the senses cannot be- 
come, at the same time, partially unconscious. 

6th. The experiments of Gerdy evince, that partial anaesthesia 
may take place in all the senses at once, because he was able to pre- 
serve a relation with the external world that was complete, and also 
a correlation between his several senses. ^ 

* Collateral tettimoDj is required in such a case. Abererombie, p. 62. 
tMnller, 621. 
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7tb. Even if it were true that some of the senses might become 
completely quiescent and others retain their original brightness, we 
have already seen that the correlation between the senses by which 
ideas are verified, must become destroyed, and the mind would be ex- 
posed to the most serious delusions, as in seeing phantoms, hearing 
supernatural sounds, etc. And as we well know, old persons who 
are deprived of some of their senses, or in whom the acuteness of 
the senses are so impaired that a correlation between them cannot be 
prompt and exact, are prone to see '^ visions and dream dreams." 

8th. But, the " third stage " of Snow, respecting unconsciousness 
from chloroform, speaks of muscular rigidity, spasm, etc. These are 
well known and universally admitted evidences of excitement of the 
spinal cord. Excitement of the sexual organs, and the production 
of voluptuous ideas, are dependent upon excitement of the spinal 
cord, and its prolongation, the medulla oblongata.* But complete un- 
consciousness speedily arises at this stage. What is the result? 
The mind, when becoming conscious, finds the spinal cord in a state 
of excitement. When the mind begins to receive sensations, it is di- 
rected at once to the condition of the spinal cord, and voluptuous 
ideas are the usual consequence. Indeed, the excitement of the cord 
tends to excite the generative organs before the mind is in a condi- 
tion to perceive this excitement ; but as soon as it becomes capable 
of perception, that sensation is ready at hand to occupy attention. 
What then ? Instantly, in accordance with the laws of mind, when 
consciousnes is not complete, after quietude of the senses, the partial- 
ly conscious mind acts as in a dream, which is subject to all the vari- 
ations and deceptions of all other dreams.f 

The presence of voluptuous ideas supposes the feeling of passion 
or sexual desire. We see how it may be aroused by chloroform, 
without making any direct appeal to the special senses or faculties of 
mind. But this tendency of chloroform to excite desire through the 

*]luller, p. 611. *< The spinal cord is the scarce of the sexual power. This is iccontest- 
able. The sexual force is lost in diseases of the spinal cord," etc Carpenter, Thy a. sec. 728, 
Note 2, and sec. 770 

fTo convict of rape because a person is present or in the next room, would subject the best 
of men often to conviction upon the *' baseless fiftbric of a dream.'' Who would admit a bona 
Jlde DBKAM in evidence ? 
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spinal system, is unquesliooablj confirmed by the direct application 
of a powerful agent to the nerves of respiration. 

It is a law without exception, that the respiratory nerves* are the 
external exponents of all passions whatsoever, not excluding desire. 
Physiologists and physicians know, that the respiratory nerves, in- 
cluding those of the throat, face, eye, chest, shoulders and abdominal 
muscles, are readily affected by states of the sexual system, especial- 
ly in woman. In morbid states of the sexual system of women, some 
of the most common and striking symptoms are those associated with 
the respiratory system of nerves. Such are choking, laughing, cry- 
ing, impeded respiration by convulsion of the muscles of the chest 
and abdomen — ^in short, hysteria. 

It would seem strange indeed — ^knowing the intimate relations be- 
tween the generative and respiratory systems in woman — if a direct 
application of such an agent as chloroform to the respiratory nerves 
did not transmit a powerful sympathetic influence to the generative 
organs, producing desire, or making some impression upon the ova- 
ries, of a therapeutical or pathological character, as the case might 

be.t 

But chloroform, although it does frequently, does not always pro- 
duce voluptuous dreams. The organic processes are always active 
during life.} And they may be strange, and attract the attention in 
some cases in other channels, in preference to sexual feelings. In 
such instances chloroform need not be expected to act on different 
min'Is in the same way. For the chief test of sanity and of truth, 
relative sensibility, is overcome or impaired, and the mind must run 
wild in unrestrained licentiousness^ It may be in the form of som- 
nambulism, accompanied with the strangest actions ; it may be in wild- 
est visions and most singular phantoms ; || it may be in dim conscious- 
ness of truth, but always associated with the uncertainty attendant 

^ MttUer, pp. 322 — 327. "All the respiratory nerves serve as the^rincipal agents in tbe ex- 
pression of the pactions,'' etc. 

t Ibid. p. 830. The venereal excitement is less In women than in men. There Is not the 
snbseqaent exhaustion, because there is not the amount of excitement. A less powerful im- 
pulse will therefore suflSce to Induce venereal ideas in females. ^Tbis is another reason why 
chloroform is more apt to originate such ideas in the dream-life of women than in men. 

I Ibid. p. 809. *' In sleep organic processes pursue their course,*' etc. 
' B Ibid. p. 703— above noticed. 
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upon an impaired condition of the special senses. Tlie conclusions 
are — 

1st. That will is always active when there is mental consciousness. 

2d. That will cannot be directly impressed by another will, but that 
the judgment may be misled, and the will, though free, may act upon 
false conceptions in a manner different from what it would do if the 
mind and senses were perfectly active. 

3d. There may be venereal connection with a female while she is 
conscious and unwilling ; but there may be no venereal connection 
with a female, while she may honestly believe she has been under 
the delusion of organic sensibilities, occasioned by the peculiar action 
of chloroform upon her nervous system. 

4th. It is impossible for a woman very often to decide whether ac- 
tual connection has been had or not. 

5 th. The evidence of a person respecting transactions that occur 
to the mind while partly conscious, is always liable to the most mon- 
strous fallacies, and it should not be received as sufficient proof of any 
fact. 

6th. Evidence of females respecting rape upon themselves, while 
unconscious from chloroform, is particularly liable to suspicion. 

7th. Evidence of females respecting rape under such circumstan- 
ces, should be subjected to all the rules and exceptions of circum- 
stantial evidence, and should be fully corroborated by other circum- 
stances. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE OF H. A. ACKLEY, M.D. 

BY 0. P. LANDON, M.D., WESTEBTILLE. 

HoBACE A. AcKLEY, M.D., died suddenly of Typhoid Pneumo- 
nia, in the city of Cleveland, April 22d, 1859, forty seven years of age. 

Of the early life and history of Doctor Ackley, we have heen able 
to learn very little, and the material for an obituary, in the posses- 
sion of your committee, is very limited. The following^ therefore, 
though it may not be entirely so, is believed to be, in the main, sub- 
stantially correct : 

Dr. Ackley received the degree in medicine at the Pittsfield Medi- 
cal College, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and commenced the practice 
of his profession in Akron, Ohio. He became Professor of Anato- 
my in the Willoughby Medical College in 1837 or '88, and continued 
to fill that position until the establishment of the Medical College of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1843, when he became Professor of Surgery in 
that institution, and so continued until the session of 1856-7, being 
actively engaged, during all of that time, in a most laborious, though 
lucrative practice. * » 

Though Dr. A. was an able, efficient and eminent practitioner of 
medicine, he made Surgery more especially his field of life-labor. 
As a Surgeon he perhaps had no equal — certainly no superior of his 
age in the West A bold, fearless and original operator, he was as- 
siduous, energetic and untiring in the prosecution of the arduous du- 
ties of the profession of his choice. 

As a teacher, Dr. Ackley was very fortunate in the happy and lu- 
cid manner in which he imparted the accumulated and well-digested 
stores of his surgical knowledge, and was regarded as one of the 
most practical and popular lecturers of his day. 

He was one of the early and most active members of the Ohio 
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State Medical Society, and was once elected and served a term as its 
President ; was appointed Physician to the Marine Hospital at Cleve- 
land by the Greneral Government, and was appointed by Gov. Medill, 
and confirmed by the Senate of this State, President of the Board of 
Trustees for the erection of the Northern ai^d Southern Lunatic Asy- 
lums, located at Newburgh and Dayton, respectively. 

In whatever position Dr. A. was called to act, he displayed re- 
markable efficiency, and acquitted himself with the highest honors. 

As an example of hb self-sacrificing devotion to the profession, to 
scienoe and to humanity, whidi wiU ever be remembered as reflect- 
ing honor on our noble calliDg, he, in 1849, prompted alone by the 
dictates of humanity and the innate nobleness of his nature, left his 
home and repaired to the dty of Sandusky, at a period when it was 
being seouiged by that most fatal epidemic of our country, the chole- 
ra, and rendered most efficient service to its unfortunate citizens. 

Dr. Ackley was possessed of a sensitive and noble nature, and has 
left behind him a host of ffiends, who will ever retain a lively recol- 
lectikm of his many endearing qualities; and in him the profession 
has lost one of its brightest ornaments. ^ JReqme$eai in pace J* 
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Ophthalmology, as an art, has existed in all ages of the history 
of our race, whilst as a science^ it is scarcely a century old. Until 
within a comparatively recent period, it was under the complete con- 
trol of empiricism, and the eye was treated in a purely local manner, 
as if it was an isolated organ, without physiological or pathological 
connection with the general system. It was mainly by the most 
praiseworthy labors of such physicians as Barth, Schmidt, Beer and 
Himly, that the eye was assigned its proper position as regards phy- 
siology and pathology, which naturally gave rise to a rational therapea, 
at once assigning ophthalmology an honorable rank as one of the 
branches of medical science. 

Distinguished physicians, in all civilized countries, have entered 
this field of labor with commendable zeal, worthy of the promising 
state of progress in which we now find this science. Yet, whilst it 
is true that this branch of medicine is cultivated in all countries, it is 
to be feared that high attainments can be claimed only by a few, and 
that the mass of the profession have not advanced in a proportion 
commensurate with the importance of the subject. The skilful oculist 
must of necessity be a good physican ; but the converse of this is 
not true, as the good physician — at least as educated in this country — 
is not fitted, without special preparation, to treat with the requisite 
skill, ocular maladies. Professor S. D. Oross says : " The study of 
ocular maladies has not received the attention, in this country, that it 
merits. We have in Philadelphia a Hospital specially consecrated 
to their treatment, and there are excellent ophthalmic infirmaries in 
New York, Boston, and several of the larger cities ; but in the inte- 
rior of the country, these maladies are either very much neglected, 
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or treated exclusively by quacks." (Oompte Rendu du Congret 
D^ophthalmologia de BruxeUes, 1858.) Whilst this statement of the 
condition of ophthalmic science amongst us presents the matter in a 
worse condition than my limited observation can justify, yet I pre- 
sume all will concede that there does exist a necessity for improve- 
ment It can not be expected that the general practitioner should 
always be perfectly educated in this branch, as it furnishes ample 
material itself for the useful occupation of the clearest intellect during 
a long, industrious life. Lawrence Says : '^ Within the small com- 
pass of the visual apparatus, we meet with a greater variety of struc- 
ture than in any other part of the body. We have seen, indeed, in 
the preceding description, that the eye, with its appendages, exhibits 
specimens of every animal tissue in the body." But in advocating 
the necessity for specialists to perform the more nice and difficult 
operations, and treat the more complex and obscure diseases, it must 
not be forgotten that the general practitioner cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of assuming the care of a large class of acute diseases, 
many of which will speedily terminate in irreparable loss of vision, if 
not arrested by skilful treatment. This is especially true of the 
country practitioner, whose clientele expect him to be perfect in every 
thing pertaining to medicine, from extracting a tooth to the perform- 
ance of capital operations. He has neither the time nor opportunity 
to consult the skilful oculist, and in many cases it will depend on his 
own skill and judgment whether his patient will continue to enjoy 
the thousand objects of beauty that embellish and render life cheer- 
ful, or whether he will have to grope his way in constant, dreary 
night, infinitely more appalling than the darkness of the grave. 

I confess I have felt no little embarrassment in undertaking to pre- 
sent a report to this Society on Diseases of the Eye. Having my- 
self only enjoyed the meagre opportunities of the general practi- 
tioner in the interior of the country, for observation in this depart- 
ment, the undertaking may seem presumptuous. Tet, inasmuch as 
those heretofore placed on ibis committee, and whose superior ad- 
vantages would render the task an easy one, have uniformly failed to 
respond, I have felt it my duty to make a beginning, hoping that 
those of more experience will hereafter continue the labor. I wish 
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to speak to and for the class of practitioners to which I myself be- 
long, and do not presume to interest those who have made this sub- 
ject a specialty. My own experience has been too limited to enable 
me to draw on it for interesting material. It has developed nothing 
new. I have therefore concluded to present a brief resume of the 
present condition of some features, connected with the subject, that I 
believe are not found in the ordinary channels of the medical read- 
ing of the mass of the profession, and which are nevertheless of 
practical importance to the general practitioner. 

Purulent Ophthalmyis the disease that would natdrally suggest it- 
self to almost every physician as the most important among ocular 
maladies, in consequence of its extensive prevalence, its obstinacy, and 
its not unfrequent disastrous results to vision. Epidemics and en- 
demics of this disease doubtless existed in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries. The writings of Hippocrates and Celsus attest that before the 
time of Christ such epidemics existed, and the former furnishes a 
clear history of annual epidemics dependent on atmoppheric influ- 
ences, and gives a clear description of granular conjunctiva, with 
most lucid directions for scarification and cauterization, which remain 
the best treatment for many cases to this day. (Sichel An* I^ OcuUs* 
tique, tome xlij. p. 220.) Avicenna also describes a contagious ocu* 
lar disease that raged in his time, in Southern Europe and ^rth- 
western Africa (Piltz). It is, however, only within the present cen- 
tury, or since Bonaparte's campaign in Egypt, that it has been made 
familiar to the profession The fact is well known to every one, that 
the European armies were infected by it in Egypt, and ever since it 
has been the great scourge of those troops. From the armies it ex- 
tended to the civil population, until, in some districts, it spread con- 
sternation among the inhabitants. D^ Cond^ estimated that in 1840 
one-sixth of the population of Belgium was affected with Ophthal- 
mia and granular disease. It has not been satisfactorily explained 
why ophthalmy rages so much more violently in armies within the 
present half century than in former times. Piltz thinks the probable 
cause is that larger bodies of troops are thrown together, and crowd- 
ed into close, badly ventilated quarters, which render its propagation 
by contagion quite favorable. In a discussion before the Belgium 
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Royal Acactemy oj Medieine, within the past jear, the great majori- 
tj of that body coatended that military ophthalmy is a specific dis* 
ease, altogether unlike any other form of ophthalmy. Dr, Ylem- 
inckx, in a negative argument, referred to the report of Dr. Gross 
to the Brussels Congvess, in which the description of purulent oph- 
thalmy of the United States is identical with the so-called Egyptian 
ophthalmy, and yet America has no armies to propagate the disease. 
Doctor Sentin contended that this fact was no evidence against its 

specific character, as 200,000 inhabitants emigrate from Europe an- 
nually to the United States, who doubtless carried and spread the dis- 
ease in the new country. However, here we all know that this is not 
the case. In the low, ioaarshy distric^ts of our Western States, and on 
our Western Prairies — ^regions but thinly inhabited — the disease is 
vastly more common than in the densely inhabited portions of our 
country. It evidently springs up spontaneously from atmospheric 
and telluric causes ; and from its greater prevalence in malarious re- 
gions. Professor Gross inferred that it was in some way influenced 
by it. 

The Hellenic government, in 1856, sent Dr. Anagnostakes, of 
Athens, on a scientific voyage to Egypt, to study the causes of 
the prevailing ophthalmia of that country. He concluded that the 
causes are, 1st. The extreme heat and humidity during the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, and perhaps putrid emanations from the soil. 2d, 
These are aided in their action by filth, dust, unhealthy food, and top 
intense light. 3d. The disease is contagious, and perpetuates itself 
by transmission (^Oompte Rendu). I think at the present day hard- 
ly any one doubts the contagiousness of the purulent discharge. It 
will seldom fail to propagate the disease, when the smallest particle 
is brought in contact with the mucous surface of the eyes. 

The inflammation is generally developed very rapidly. Within 
twelve to twenty-four hours from the attack, the eyes will be extreme- 
ly swollen, painful, with red coDJunctiva, and a purulent, or muco- 
purulent discharge will speedily follow. There will be an abundant 
flow of tears, and great intolerance of light There always is con- 
siderable febrile excitement, with pain in the head and temples. 
Generally in two or three days an abundant crop of vegetant granu- 
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lations spring up, especiallj on the upper lid, which much resemble 
the granulations on a wound in good condition. In some cases there 
is so much infiltration and thickening of the conjunctiva, that the lids 
are everted, and sometimes remain so for months. In some cases 
the inflammatory action runs so high that these is much swelling of 
the lids, chemosis, and even gangrene of the cornea, with consequent 
loss of vision. It presents itself, however, in every grade of action, 
acute, subacute and chronic, and very generally terminates in granu- 
lar conjunctiva, which, if neglected, or unskilfully treated, may con- 
tinue for years, and finally end in blindness. 

Some of the moi^ acute cases, in the beginning, demand a vigorous, 
anti'phlogistic treatment, as general blood-letting, calomel purgatives 
and cupping. This stage of the disease soon passes over, and I be- 
lieve faults are frequently committed by pushing the reducing treat- 
ment too far, thus favoring the strong tendency there generally is in 
this disease, to great debility of the general system. Ordinarily, 
mild purgatives, with cupping the temples or back of the neck, is all 
the general treatment demanded. 

LocaUy^ the continued application of cold, until the pain and in- 
flammation are relieved, is indispensable. Much depends on the man- 
ner in which cold is applied. The patient should lay on his back, 
and the applications should constantly be continued, day and night, 
until the inflammation is subdued. Cold is needed rather than wet 
Piltz directs that several compresses be prepared, and laid on a piece 
of ice, so that while one is applied, others are getting cold. The 
water should be well pressed from the compresses before used. 

For washes, in the first stage, nothing should be used but deter- 
gents, and cold water is the best. It feels agreeable to the patient, 
and it coagulates the plastic exudations better than warm water. It 
is highly essential that the croupous exudations be removed very fre- 
quently. In cases where the lids cannot be everted, cold water must 
be injected. In this stage, any medicine put in the detergent wash, 
is worse than useless. After the violence of the inflammatory action 
is subdued, and the exudated plasma become more tough, nitrate of 
silver, in solution of ten to twenty grains to the ounce of water, may be 
applied. This will combine chemically with the tough exudations, and 
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remove them most effectually. Those applications shoald be made 
two or three times a day, and should be diminished in strength and 
frequency as the disease yields. 

In the chronic form of the disease, we have to deal with granu* 
lar conjunctiva, which term has been applied to widely diversified 
pathological conditions *— every rugosity or asperity of the con^ 
junctiva having been thus designated. In consequence of the im- 
portance of this disease, both from its obstinacy and danger to vision, 
I have concluded that I could not more profitably, for the larger nnm* 
ber, devote a few pages, than by giving a brief resume of the latest 
researches on this subject. (See Der Ophthalmalogtsche Congress 
zu Briissely von Vogehon und Wilier; also, Mon, Hairon Ann* 
ly Ocvlistique, tome xlj. p. 138.) 

There are three varieties of granulations, which are, to some ex- 
tent, the products of inflammation, and, from their anatomical char* 
acteristics, may be grouped together as follows : 1. The PapiUarg ; 
2. The Vegetant ; and, 3.- The Inodular, or Fihrous. 

1st The papiUary granulations are produced by congestion, in* 
flammation, engorgement or hypertrophy of the papilhe. They ap- 
pear like small grains of a red color, are close together, of uniform 
height and size, giving to the conjunctiva a fine, granular aspect 
Any irritating cause of long enough continuance may produce them. 

2d. The vegetant granulations, although they vary in form, gener- 
ally are seen as small fleshy masses of red color, sofl, bleed readily 
on being touched, are separated by deep fissures, and generally sup- 
purate abundantly. As ihey progress, they become more pale, less 
vascular, do not bleed on the touch, and are covered with an epithe- 
lial layer. At a still later period, they assume the characteristics of 
cicatricial tissue. 

dd. Inodular, or Jihrous granulations, may be produced by any 
process that destroys the conjunctiva. They are cicatricial tissue. 
These granulations are met in a great variety of forms. They are 
ordinarily seen as white fibres traversing the palpebral conjunctiva, 
irregular and rough. These are usually reddish spots, having the 
appearance of muscular tissue. This variety is generally accompani- 
ed with disease of the cornea with pannus, and with deformity of the 
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lids, as entropium, trichiasis, etc. Sach cases are absolutely incura- 
ble, and blindness, from injury of the cornea, often takes place. 

It appears, then, that the first variety is the result of congestion or 
inflammation, in the form of infiltration of the papillse ; the second 
is produced in the form of cellalo-vascular tissue, similar to the gran- 
ulations on the surface of wounds ; and the third in the form of ci- 
catricial tissue. 

There is not much to say concerning the treatment of this trouble- 
some affection that is very cheering. Ordinarily, the patient will 
have to suffer much, and exercise much patience, and the physician 
will have a troublesome, irksome task, that will require perseverance 
and tact to conduct to a favorable result. The chief remedies relied 
on in the treatment, are, locally, the nitrate of silver, sulphate of 
copper, acetate of lead, with scarifications, and, in some cases, exd- 
Bion of the granulations. Some cases demand cupping on the tern- 
pies, or back of the neck, and vesicatories behind the ea«. In many 
cases of long continuance, there is a state of general depravity, di- 
gestive disturbance and general debility, that requires quinine, iron, 
iodide of potash, and sometimes cod liver oiL It is frequently very 
difficult, and sometimes perhaps impossible, to cure the diseased con- 
junctiva, without restoring the normal tone of the general system. 
Among the local applications named, there is a specicd indication for 
each one to be used in preference to the others, and during the treat- 
ment of a case, each one in its turn may be the best remedy. Much 
tact is necessary to know which, when, and in what manner a reme* 
dy is to be nsed. The Brussels Congress decided : '^ In the choice 
of a local means, the preference is to be given to thdsQ. which are sus- 
ceptible of combating the malady, without interfering with the integ- 
rity of the tissues (sans porter atteinte a Vintegrite des tissues) ; for 
experience has but too well taught us the disastrous consequences of 
disorganizing medication." Also, '^ It is highly necessary to know 
how to prevent the too lively and too frequently reiterated reactions^ 
which have the bad effect of making the ocular organs the centre ci 
fluxion, and creating in them morbid habits. Again, if it is true 
that the value of any medication consists chiefly in the manner in 
which it is put in practice, and that the different results obtained de- 
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pend often on the modus faciendt/it is of the highest importance that 
the physician have well-matured ideas upon all that concerns the 
choice of preparations, the doses in which they ought to he employ- 
ed, and their mode of action." ( Compte Sendu, etc., p. 474.) 

It is difficult to describe the precise indications for the use of indi- 
vidual local remedies. Most every writer has his favorite. It will 
require some tact and observation to know when to cup, when to 
scarify, when to use nitrate of silver, lead, or copper. Nitrate of sil- 
ver is indicated in certain grades of inflammatory action, and also as 
a detergent in croupous blenorrhse ; lead is indicated in the soft or 
vegetant granulations ^ and sulphate of copper generally does best in 
hard or fibrous granulations. 

For soft or vegetant granulations, especially in cases where there 
is not too high a grade of inflammatory action, the acetate of lead, 
very finely pulverized, and applied to the diseased conjunctiva, is the 
most happy remedy I have ever used. This practice was first insti- 
tuted by Buys in Brugge. The manner of its application is this : 
Take as much of the acetate of lead crystals as you wish to use at 
the time, pulverize very finely, put on a sheet of white paper, dip a 
camel-hair pencil first in water, then in the lead powder, and thus ap- 
ply to the diseased conjunctiva, until it is thoroughly covered with 
lead-coating. Serve one lid after the other in this manner, until all 
are covered ; then let the patient take his bed, and lay on his back. 
At first there is free lachrymation, and considerable smarting, and 
very annoying scratching on moving the lids. This will subside, to 
a considerable extent, in a few hours. In two or three days, the 
lead-coating will be smooth, and the eyes will no longer suffer from 
it. If much reaction should ensue, cold may be applied, and blood 
taken from the temples with cups. In about thirty cases in which I 
have used the remedy in the past two years, I have not seen danger- 
ous inflammation excited by it. It is astonishing to witness how rap- 
idly loose, vascular granulations will frequently shrink under the 
lead incrustation. In from two to four weeks the incrustation will be 
removed, when, ordinarily, the conjunctiva will be observed smooth. 
Should it, however, be seen rough and granular, another application 
must be made In many cases, one application is sufficient to cure, 
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and if four applications, made at intervals of from two to four weeks, 
will not leave the conjunctiva smooth, and free from- granulations, it 
must be inferred that it is not a case proper for the remedy. I be- 
lieve, however, that a condition of the conjunctiva that will create a 
thick lead-coat, that will stick two or four weeks, the remedy will not 
fail to prove beneficial. It must not be forgotten that this remedy 
will only prove beneficial in the sofl, vascular granulations ; and the 
nearer the vegetant granulations assume the fibrous character, the 
less beneficial will the remedy prove, and sulphate of copper takes its 
placQ. The conditions proper for its use present themselves during 
the progress of every bad case of granular disease caused by inflam- 
matory action. Applied under the proper circumstances, it will avoid 
many months of suffering to the patient 

Michael Smith, set. 40 years, residing in Huntington county, Indi- 
ana, applied to me for treatment in the winter of 1859, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : Three years previously he had had an attack 
of acute purulent ophthalmy, w^hich resulted in bad granular disease. 
He had been entirely blind for six months at the time he applied to 
me. On everting the lids, which could only be effected with great 
difficulty, I found the palpebral conjunctiva entirely destroyed, and 
the lids covered with cicatricial tissue, with sharp, fibrous granula- 
tions projecting from them. The entire ocular conjunctiva was cov- 
ered with large vegetant granulations, so that nothing whatever could 
be seen of the sclerotica, nor of the cornea. The eyes presented a 
truly frightful appearance. Af^er subduing the strong inflammatory 
tendencies, and excising the inodular granulations on the palpebral, I 
covered the entire ocular conjunctiva with lead powder, which form- 
ed a heavy white incrustation. The rank granulations rapidly con* 
tracted, and after the third application, at the end of three months, 
the cornea and sclerotica appeared to be free from granular disease. 
The cornea finally cleared under the use of citrine ointment, and the 
man regained useful vision. 

As to the treatment of the third kind of granulations — the fibrous—* 
I have nothing new to offer. Excision of the sharp, hard granules, 
the application of sulphate of copper, alternated by nitrate of silver, 
are the popular remedies. They are not curable. Mons. Hairon 
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highly extols chromic acid in this form of the disease. I have 
no experience with it. In those lamentable cases connected with 
xerophthalmus, the frequent application of glycerine has been used 
to advantage. 

The three varieties of granulations above alluded to, are, as has 
been stated, the products of inflammation. There is yet another va- 
riety of granular disease — the vesicular — which, on the contrary, is 
constituted by a special morbid product, sui generis^ of new forma- 
tion, which developes itself by a slow and insidious process, without 
the knowledge of the patient, in the midst of the tissues, which other- 
wise retain their physiological characteristics. They only unveil 
their existence when, by their number and volume, they cause un- 
easiness, or when they inflame and become painful. Inflammation 
cannot produce those granulations, but it will rapidly increase them 
in volume, and change their appearance. They do not secrete, but 
ifie inflammatory action they excite is accompanied by a muco-puru- 
lent discharge, which propagates itself by contagion (Hairon). 

It is of practical importance to observe the following progressive 
periods, viz. : The transparent, the vascular, and the vegetant and 
sarcomatous. 

1. The transparent vesicular granulations are small, isolated, wa- 
tery, scattered on the thin, fine and transparent (natural) conjunctiva. 
The mucous discharge, which is but little, if any, increased, remains 
unchanged. 

2. The vascular granulations are more voluminous, and usually 
more abundant, and the cbnjunctiva, which serves them as ground- 
work, is inflamed, more or less reddened, thickened and corrugated. 
The more or less abundant secretion consists of thick, adherent mu- 
cus, or also muco-purulent matter. 

3. The vegetant granulations give to the conjunctiva a red, fleshy, 
sarcomatous appearance, whilst that of the new fibro-plastic texture 
spreads itself mostly over a portion only of the vascular granulations, 
it follows that in this advanced stage of the disease, the conjunctiva 
does not present a uniform appearance ; that, besides the red, sarco- 
matous patches of pure vascular granulations are found. In other 
spots, the inodular texture is already presented. The secretion, mostly 
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abundant, is thick and purulent. Oflen, in this stage of the disease, 
papillary granulations may be noticed, especially along the edge of 
the lids. (See Hairon Ann, D OcuHstique.^ 

Piltz (Augenheilkunde, Prag^ 1859) thus briefly sums up the course 
of this disea««e: ^'Gelatinous exudation into the conjunctiva, then, 
constitutes Trachoma. This exudation either confines itself to the 
conjunctival surface — ^the granules thus developed being gray, pale- 
yellow, of the size of hemp-seed or less, transparent, gradually be- 
coming opaque, and will shrink to small pigmental, knotty granula- 
tions, which give rise to a series of diseased processes, which may 
either come on in an insidious manner, or with congestive appear- 
ances, apparently terminating in recovery ; or the exudation is ex- 
tended over the sclerotica and corneal portions of the conjui^ctiva, 
when the Trachomatic process is combined with the separation of or- 
ganizable blastema, having a gradual tendency to contract — thus giv- 
ing rise to a second series of Trachoma^ which make their appear- 
ance with reactive symptoms, and give rise, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, to the diseased conditions following the partial or complete shrink- 
ing of the orgaoizable plasma, and the hardening of the gelatinous 
exudation, such as trichiasis, entropium, pannus, xerophthalmus, and 
symblepharon posterius." 

This exudation is caused by a depraved condition of the system, 
doubtless dependent on faulty nutrition. 

The fulfilment of the causal indication would, then, consist in the 
proper alterative, nutritive and tonic treatment. LocaUy^ in the state 
of hyperaemia and reactive appearances, every ijrritating cause is to 
be avoided. Every caustic application, in this condition,;aggravates 
the disease. Local depletion will arrest or modify the exudative pro- 
cess, which is done by excision of the granulations, which has the 
twofold advantage of removing them and of relieving the conjunctival 
congestion. The excision must be thorough^ through the whole depth 
of the conjunctiva, and the hemorrhage must be encouraged by the 
application of warm water. Whilst the individual granulations must 
be thoroughly excised, care must be exercised not to intrude on the 
healthy conjunctiva. The instruments requisite are, a good cataract 
needle, scissors, and fine forceps. It is recommended to continue the 

11 
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excision at each sitting, until paleness of the sclerotic conjunctiva 
will take place. This practice must be patiently followed, even, if 
necessary, over the ocular conjunctiva. The greatest trouble in pri- 
vate practice is that this process consumes very much of the surgeon's 
time ; yet experience has abundantly proved that those gelatinous 
exudations can only be removed by destroying them, and aside from 
excision, our only alternative would be to destroy the conjunctiva by 
caustics. Piltz very decidedly recommends the former practice. 

After the hyperaemic condition will have been overcome by the 
course above indicated, and the photophobia and blephorosphasmus 
will have ceased, those granulations that have escaped the knife, are 
to be touched by the crystals of sulphate of copper, applied as recom- 
mended in the books. Even in the (third) incurable stage of the 
disease, this remedy is perhaps the best to relieve the irritating as- 
perities. 

This disease is perhaps hardly ever recognized in the first stage, 
when there is yet only gelatinous infiltration of the surface, and when 
no distinct granules can be discovered. Under such a condition — es- 
pecially when no hyperaemic appearances are present — the requisite 
constitutional treatment, with astringent washes of lead or zinc, and 
the white or red preciptates of mercury, will speedily bring about a 
cure. 

Deep-seated Diseases of the Eye. 

In every department of medical science, the prerequisite to success 
is skill in diagnosis ; and without it, the treatment of diseases is em- 
pirical, and the merest hap-hazard. The demand for it meets us at 
the threshold of every case, and its possession alone can assure us of 
a favorable issue. In diseases of the deep-seated structures of the 
eye, diagnosis has been difficult, and not less important than difficult, 
and it is in the exact appreciation of the organopathic state, that the 
curative indications are to be looked for. The performance of oper- 
ations, which in the eyes of the vulgar — and of some physicians- 
constitutes perfection in ophthalmology, without the requisite skill in 
diagnosis, is only an exhibition of recklessness — '^ une espece de quitte 
on double** — ^as Doctor Fallat says. A correct pathological theory — 
a theory that is the law of facts, the conclusion of experience, is a 
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sine qua non to an intelligent therapiea. " Bien observer et bien con- 
clure.^* (Vleminckx.) The innumerable diseases to which the hu- 
mors of the eye, and its membranes, are susceptible, present such 
varied aspects, that it is necessary to see frequently the different 
forms of diseases, and to examine them repeatedly with great assidui- 
ty, so as to educate the senses concerned in their appreciation. 

I think that we have reason to believe that within the present de- 
cennium the basis has been formed for much greater facility and cer- 
tainty in the diagnosis, and consequently the treatment of this class 
of diseases. I allude to the progress which has been made in path- 
ological physiology, and ophthalmological optics, which furnish the 
key-stone for a high degree of perfection, the extent of which cannot 
at present be fathomed. Decidedly the most prominent among the 
agencies that have recently contributed to the progress of ophthal- 
mology, and which has really produced a revolution in the science, is 
the invaluable discovery, by Helraoltz, of the ophthalmoscope, which, 
it has truthfully been asserted, is as important in the diagnosis of 
ocular diseases as the stethescope is in those of the chest. 

A most wonderful little organ the eye is ! No where else in the 
organism can we see, to so great an extent, glimpses of the vivid ac- 
tion that is going on deep within the nervous centres. Through the 
pupil we see glimmers from the electric flashings of the brain ; and 
tales of love, of hatred, of sorrow, of joy and of gladness, are most 
plainly told us by the expressions of the eye. Doubtless ever since 
the existence of our race, persons have been trying to solve the se- 
cret of the eye's flashings. The deep blue eye has been studied with 
absorbing interest, and its hidden, magic fascination has been inter- 
preted with breathless anxiety. It is to be feared that some have 
been floating in the gentle waves of its melting moods, and have been 
entirely lost. Yet vision could survey only the dark pupil, and all 
beyond remained a terra incognita, until science, by the aid of the 
ophthalmoscope, has illuminated the mystic poetic region. It is true 
it dispels the enchanting twilight of the lover's fairy empire, and, in- 
stead of sofl electric glances, he sees the disenchanting reality of 
pulsating blood-vessels, and a white nerve stump staring at him! 
But what romance and poetry have lost, science has gained ; and it 
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has opened to the pathologist a most inviting and profitable field for 
observation and research. He can now speedily arrive at a positive 
knowledge of many diseased conditions, that, prior to its discovery, 
could only be proximatively inferred by long experience, with numer- 
ous opportunities for observation. 

The ophthalmoscope, however, does not furnish us with important 
knowledge without labor. We must first become familiar with its 
use, and learn to avoid being misled by optical illusions ; learn to 
distinguish pathological phenomena from those merely physiological, 
and to correctly interpret diseased appearances, when observed. It 
only furnishes us a means whereby we may acquire knowledge by 
patient industry. By enabling us to illuminate and inspect the 
chorioideal retina and optic nerve, and watch their diseased action, it 
has banished from the mind of the oculist the vague and indefinite 
terms of ^' amblyopia" and ^^ amaurosis," and has furnished us in 
their place, terms based on correct pathological observation, and has 
pointed out clear therapeutic indications. 

Yet, whilst it should be considered as of highly important diagnos- 
tic value, it must not exclude other methods of investigation, as ex- 
ternal inspection, the touch, and strict examination into the functional 
condition of the eye. 

Like every good thing, the ophthalmoscope may be abused. There 
are doubtless many cases of tender, irritable eyes, that too powerful 
a light long continued— especially with a widely dilated pupil — will 
seriously injure, and caution and judgment must be exercised to avoid 
it. The simple instrument of Helmoltz, which consists of three non- 
reflecting plates of glass, and which only casts a mild light on the 
retina, can be, used with comparative impunity. Now, however, mir- 
rors, both of glass and of metal, are used, which throw a powerful 
light into the eye, with a consequent increase of danger. Expe- 
rienced ophthalmoscopists assert that it does not require a long time, 
under the use of a strong light, for the eye to assume a darker red 
hue, and present all the characteristics of chorioideal congestion. 
Desmarre relates a case that occurred in his clinic ; the patient a fe- 
male, laboring under chronic glaucoma of the right eye. The left 
eye appeared healthy until after an ophthalmoscopic examination 
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on it, wheD it was immediatelj affected with acute glaucoma, and 
Grafe's operation had to be performed to save her from total blind- 
ness. 

Doctor L. Posner (AUffemetne Medicinxsche Central Zeitung^ Ber- 
lin, vol. xxviij. p. 739) recommends that the eye be illuminated only 
sufficiently to see what it is essential to see, and no more. The in- 
tensity of the illumination must be varied, and the examination must 
frequently be interrupted, and again resumed, so as not to expose the 
retina to a strong light for any great length of time. Whenever the 
circum.stances will permit it, the examination should be conducted 
without dilating the pupil with atropia, as the lens alone is incapable 
of correcting the aberrations of light, and the whole of the eye will 
be illuminated, consequently the patient will attribute the disturbance 
of vision to the use of the ophthalmoscope, and not to the artificial 
mydriasis, and will not believe that the imperfect sight of several 
days' continuance, was caused by the drop of water put in the eyes, 
and will reluctantly, if at all, submit to subsequent examinations. 
Several interesting cases have passed out of my hands from fear of 
ophthalmoscopic investigations. 

The small, portable instruments are best adapted to clinical prac- 
tice (Piltz, Zander). The large instruments require the head fixed, 
and a strong light is uninterruptedly thrown into the eye. They are 
well adapted for minute investigations on eyes hopelessly blind. An 
objection to the portable instruments is that they require considerable 
practice before they can be used to any advantage. The only oph- 
thalmoscope with which I have any experience, is Zehender's, which, 
you perceive, consists of a small convex metallic mirror, perforated 
in the centre, with two arms— one to support the concentrating lens, 
and the other to hold the necessary concave and convex glasses, which 
are placed behind the mirror, over the central perforation. The 
whole fixture is neatly fitted in a small case. This instrument is only 
adapted to near observations. It shows the image in the upright 
po^ition. Piltz says that Zehender's instrument for examination of 
the upright image, and Hasner's for examination of the inverted im- 
age, will fully meet all the necessities of the practitioner. 

It is at present difiicult to estimate the value to ophthalmic science 
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that maj accrue from the discovery of this important optical instru- 
ment Whatever evidence it furnishes, is positive. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed for it bj various writers, are the detection on the 
cornea of any unevenness, or slight opacity, or a slight conicality can 
readily be detected. In the vitreous humor, any obstruction to vision 
can at once be recognized, as filamentous particles exuded from iritis 
or chorioiditis. So we can detect that a prolific cause of sudden ob- 
structions of vision consists in extravasation of blood into the corpiis 
vitreum, or on the retina. Also, exudations of cholesterine crystals, 
the presence of a foreign body, or cystecerci are recognized ; and 
Grafe (Archive fur Opth. Band iv. Obtheilung, ij.) successfully ex- 
tracted a living one from the vitreous body, through the cornea, after 
iridectomy and linear extraction of the lens, and preserved useful 
vision. 

In the papilla nervi opttci, the retina and the chorioidea, a group 
of diseases have been unveiled by it, that, prior to its discovery, were 
hidden under the term ^^ Amaurosis." Even the negative signs of 
cerebral amaurosis are of great diagnostic and prognostic value. It 
enables the physician to avoid the fatal error of prescribing mercu- 
rials'in extravasations dependent on dyscrasia, and tonics and stimu- 
lants in effusions of lymph, which require prompt mercurial treat- 
ment It also saves him the risk of holding out hope, and torturing 
his patient with a tedious course of treatment in cases of disorganiz- 
ed and detached retina, wholly irremediable. 

It has also thrown great light on diseases of the lens. With the 
ophthalmoscope, opacities of the lens may be detected in their very 
beginning, and the form and seat of cataract, as well as its duration, 
and course of development, can be recognized with a certainty pre- 
viously unequaled. Grafe says it has demonstrated that many opa- 
cities of the lens are stationary, and that opacity and cataract must 
not be used one for the other. The former may be stationary, whilst 
the latter is always progressive. Opaque points are found dissemi- 
nated in the lens, and opacities are found formings egments of circles 
parallel to its equator, already signalized before the discovery of the 
ophthalmoscope, which are not progressive. Many cortical opacities 
progress so slowly that they may be considered stationary. Thus, if 
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only two or three striae are found, and are but slight, and the inter- 
mediate substance is quite clear, hardly any progress is made in two 
or three years. Another important fact revealed is, that the rapidity 
of development of a cataract is proportional to the size of the primi- 
tive striae : thus, if the striae are noticed to be very small, we may 
conclude that the development will be slow. It has also taught us 
that in cataract from disease of the vitreous humor, or the choroid, 
the opacity always begins on its posterior surface. In order to as- 
certain positively whether the opacity be on the anterior or posterior 
surface of the lens, Desmarre has directed that the patient throw his 
head very much backwards, when, if the opacity be on its posterior 
surface, it will be hid behind the iris ; whereas, if it be on its anterior 
surface, it will remain visible. The use of the ophthalmoscope, in 
connection with lateral illumination with the loupe, give us an im- 
mense advantage in the diagnosis of cataract, compared with ocular 
inspection and the catoptric test, which, until the present decennium, 
constituted all our investigating means. 

The increased diagnostic facilities, stated above, also enable the 
surgeon more readily to determine what operative method to select 
for each individual case than in former years. Each operative meth- 
od has assigned it, by authors, its indications and its contraindica- 
tions, in which, however, we find considerable diversity of opinion. 
I believe it a general thing, as operators gain experience, to avoid 
depression and reclination whenever possible, and instead, remove the 
lens by discision or extraction, in one form or another. The presence 
of a dislocated lens in the vitreous humor, ever remains a cause for 
anxiety. It is prone to excite a low form of infiammatory action, 
which, in the end, is apt to prove disastrous to vision. Ophthal- 
moscopic investigations have proved that a frequent cause of impair- 
ed vision, after dislocation of the lens, consists in denudation of a 
portion of the retina ; and Grafe contends that a prolific cause of 
mischief following this operation, is that the irritation caused by the 
lens in the vitreous humor, causes hypersecretion in it, thus establish- 
ing the glaucomatous habitus. Within late years, the list of condi- 
tions that formerly were considered indications for depression or re- 
clination, has happily been very much reduced by discision and 
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linear extraction, " Reclination," says Piltz, " is at present admissi- 
ble only in instances wherein individual circumstances do not permit 
extraction, and the cataract must not be of a sofl consistence, roust 
not have a swollen, but rather a condensated appearance, with no 
alienation of the capsule, and wherein no concretions can be discov- 
ered." (Augenheilkunde, B. 927.) He also insists on a few precau- 
tionary measures, in cases where this operation has to be performed, 
as otherwise the lens would be very slow in absorbing; also to rup- 
ture the hyaloid membrane, as otherwise it sometimes yields on pres- 
sure of the lens, instead of rupturing, and it (the lens) is only push- 
ed down the hyaloid fossa, from whence it rises after removing the 
pressure from the needle. 

As above intimated, those cases need watching a long time after 
the dislocation of the lens, as intra-ocular inflammation may spring 
up years afterwards, making its approach slowly and insidiously, and 
causing abrasion of the retina and diseases of the vitreous humor, and 
of the choroid. 

Discision has taken the place of dislocation in the soft cataract of 
early life. This operation is of easy performance, and safe, and is 
applicable in the great majority of cases of soft cataract, and, with 
the exception of those containing concretions, or in cases where there 
is danger of too much swelling by imbibition of the exposed lens, or 
in quite old persons, wherein absorption would be too slow, it should 
be the method adopted in preference to all others. Even in the aged, 
it is admissible in some cases. Mrs. McFarren, aet. sixty years, for 
sixteen years had been afflicted with cataract in both eyes. Fifteen 
years ago, the right eye was operated upon by a physician, who dis- 
located the lens, and a small perforation existed in the opaque cap- 
sule, which afforded but little vision. In December, 1859, 1 intro- 
duced a needle through the left conea, and lacerated very slightly the 
anterior opaque capsule. The lens and posterior capsule were clear. 
Six weeks afterwards, after widely dilating the pupils, all of the 
opaque capsule within its area was removed with the needle, and 
left in the anterior chamber, where it rapidly absorbed. This lady 
can read ordinary print without spectacles. Griife recommends that 
even in the hard cataract of old age, when one eye is good yet, that 
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discision be practiced, so that in several months after the lens is di- 
minished considerably by absorption, it may be removed by linear ex- 
traction. Geo. Albright, aet. sixty-four years, afflicted in both eyes 
with the yellow cataract of old age, presented himself for treatment 
last March. I extracted the right lens by the superior flap-cut 
Vision is good. It was an exceedingly difficult matter for him to 
confine himself on his back the necessary time to effect a cure. In 
order to save him from this painful confinement, I recently lacerated 
the anterior capsule of the lefl eye, and after a few months' absorp- 
tion of the lens, I intend to remove it by the linear cut. I am of the 
opinion that in some cases of hard cataract, even when both eyes are 
blind, and the patient appears unmanageable, that it would be prefer- 
able to lacerate the capsules, and wait some months for absorption to 
render linear extraction practicable, to risking flap-cut extraction. 

The precaution cannot be too well remembered to cut but little at 
the first operation for discision. It is better to operate several times 
at proper intervals, than cut too much at once. The presence of too 
much lenticular matter in the attterior chamber, frequently causes 
disturbance. Last March, I operated on Jack Reese, aet. ten years, 
for soft cataract. The needle was introduced through the cornea, the 
capsule lacerated freely, and a large proportion of the lens was 
broken up, and thrust into the anterior chamber. The night follow- 
ing, severe pain and beating took place in the eye, pain in the tem- 
ple, delirium, nausea, and vomiting. The surface was cool, pulse fee- 
ble, and fifty per minute. The eye did not have an inflamed appear- 
ance. I concluded that his brain was sympathetically affected from 
intra-ocular pressure, caused by swelling, from imbibition of the lentic- 
ular fragments ; and twenty-four hours afler the operation, I emptied 
the anterior chamber, and removed the fragments of lenticular sub- 
stance, upon which he experienced immediate relief, and had no 
further trouble. The temptation to effect absorption rapidly, and es- 
pecially when the patient resides a great distance from the surgeon, 
so as to render several operations inconveuient, leads him sometimes 
to do more than prudence would indicate. 

In consequeuoe of the accidents that sometimes occur after extrac- 
tion by the ordinary corneal section, even under the most vigilant 
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care of skilful surgeons, various attempts have been made to substi- 
tute operative methods for it, connected with less hazard. However 
skilfully the operation may be performed, and however promising 
every thing connected with the eye may be, should the patient be 
fretful, obstinate and unmanageable, and will not rigidly confine him- 
self on his back, the probabilities are that the eye will be lost. A 
failure in this operation is most mortifying, as it usually leaves a de- 
formity superadded to loss of vision, and does not permit a second ef- 
fort, as do needle operations. 

Grafe {Archiv. fur Ophthalmologies Band 1, Obtheilung 2, Seite 
210) recently revived extraction by the linear incision through the 
cornea, as formerly practiced by Palucci and Wardrop, and he claim- 
ed that this procedure was adapted to a wide range of cases — ^he 
having removed not only soft and cheese-like, but even the yellow, 
hard cataract of old age, by placing the spoon behind the lens, and 
crushing it against the cornea. In a more recent article on this sub- 
ject (^Archiv.fur Oph. B. 5, Ohih. 1, Seite 159), he says that further 
experience compels him to decide against the operation in hard cata- 
ract It is not the cornea that suffers by crushing the lens against it, 
but in many cases a troublesome iritis ensues, caused partly by the 
operative manipulations, but more particularly by irritation from 
fragments of the lens remaining back. He says that extraction by 
the ordinary corneal section, saves at the least eight ca^es out of nine, 
and any method claiming to be substituted for it, must present a 
higher rate of success, which linear extraction has failed to do in hard 
cataract. Whilst the central part of the lens is being crushed against 
the cornea, fragments of its periphery escape behind the iris, where 
they cannot be reached by any prudent manipulations. They thus 
press against the iris, and may cause iritis and cyditis. Again, not 
unfrequently i\i% fossa hyaloidea is ruptured, and the vitreous humor 
fills up the pupil, which* pushes aside the lenticular fragments, and 
more forcibly propels them against the iris, and effectually prevents 
their escape. Having concluded that the iris presents, in the first 
place, the main obstacle to the introduction of the spoon behind the 
lens, and in the second place, it is the part in which the destructive 
inflammation takes place in most of the unfavorable cases, he conclu* 
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ded to modify the operation by first practicing iridectomy, which very 
much facilitates the introduction of the spoon behind the lens, so that 
the whole lenticular mass may be removed with comparative ease ; and 
should some fragments remain behind, the iridectomy will protect the 
iris against the injury from the swelling of the lens fragments by im- 
bibition. 

This operative method may be practiced either in soft or hard cat- 
aract, but it is especially indicated in cases of the latter, wherein the 
general condition of the system is unfavorable for the ordinary cor- 
neal section, or fiap-cut extraction, as in the marasmus of the aged, 
in urinary difficulties, or any cause that threatens to disturb the quiet 
position on the back for several days after the operation. In old, 
restless, peevish persons, this operation would seem to be indicated. 

Within late years, operations on the iris are much more common, 
and are known to be connected with less danger than was formerly 
supposed. Formerly operations of the iris were confined to the form- 
ation of an artificial pupil, whilst now it is operated on for cataracta 
accreta, synechia anterior, straphyloma, for conical cornea, for sta- 
tionary lenticular opacities, suppurative disease of the cornea, for 
several forms of iritis, and for various other purposes. So I think 
iridectomy is not, per se, an operation of much gravity. The great- 
est objection, perhaps, that can be urged against this method, is of a 
cosmetic character. However, when it is clear that it Vastly increases 
the chances for success, this should hardly be received into considera- 
tion. It should also be remembered that iridectomy is rarely de- 
manded under the age of fifty, as in younger persons linear extrac- 
tion ordinarily is successful without it. Spectacles are generally 
worn after operations for cataract, which hides the deformity. 

Another consideration in favor of this operation is, that in two or 
three days the patient may leave his bed, in eight or ten days his 
room, and go to work in three weeks, which is only about one-third 
of the time requisite to perform a cure by the ordinary corneal sec- 
tion. 

Griife says he operated by this method some thirty times, with uni- 
form good success, and had troublesome inflammation in but one 
case. When it is remembered that in most instances in which it was 
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practiced, ordinary extractioo bj the flap-cut seemed contraindicatecly 
the result seems truly gratifying. The \\^i of cases demanding flap- 
extraction has been materially reduced by discision and the linear 
cut, yet it remains, and perhaps will continue to do so, the leading 
operative method for hard cataracts. I notice that in the London 
Ophthalmic Hospital reports, one hundred and eighty-nine operations 
for cataract are given, of which one hundred and thirty-nine cases 
are extraction, thirty needle operations, and twenty linear extrac- 
tion. 

Doubtless a strong reason why dislocation is preferred to extrac- 
tion, by many young surgeons, consists in the comparative operative 
difficulty of the latter. Mo.^t systematic writers make this fact a 
consideration in summing up the comparative advantages of each op- 
erative method. Liston says that one great difficulty in extraction 
consists in the rolling of the eyeball when making the corneal sec- 
tion. Lawrence says : " The eye is rolling incessantly from one side 
to the other, and immcliately turns away from the instrument, so that 
the greatest care and caution are necessary even to perform the sec- 
tion of the cornea." Every operator is well aware of this, and bad 
sections, and wounding of the iris are to be attributed to this diffi- 
culty. Some eyes are with great difficulty controlled, and there is 
always danger that the assistant may make too much and too long- 
continued pressure. Professor Smith says, that in 1839 he saw one 
of Velpeau's students empty an eye of its entire contents by too 
much pressure. For the past year I have availed myself of a most 
happy suggestion made by J. G. France (Guy's Hospital Reports, 
vol. iv.), to catch a good hold, with artery forceps, of the conjuncti- 
va, a little beneath the inferior margin of the cornea. An assistant 
now holds the forceps, whilst the operator elevates the upper lid, and 
gives such support to the globe with his fingers as he may deem nec- 
essary. The lower lid needs no other depression. This effigctually 
steadies the globe, and the surgeon can perfect the section of the 
cornea without hindrance. As soon as the counter puncture is made, 
the assistant loosens the forceps, and the surgeon has nothing to fear 
from careless assistants. I have followed this practice in extraction, 
iridectomy and keratonyxis; in fact I prefer to resort to it in every 
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operation on the eyeball, whether chloijoform is used or not. This 
simple yet valuable suggestion removes one-half of the difficulties 
connected with the operation of extraction. 

Before closing, I will refer to another triumph of our time, towards 
which the ophthalmoscope has also largely contributed. Only a very 
few years past, all we knew of glaucoma was that it presented itself as 
an incurable form of amaurosis, characterized by permanent mydrio- 
sis, with a greenish a^>pect deep within the eye. which was by some 
attributed to disease of the vitreous humor, or of the optic nerve ; 
yet all was surmise, and it remained a mystery of disease as impene- 
trable as the darkness of the unexplored region behind the crystalline 
lens. Grafe says that it was naturally supposed that the op h thai- 
moscope would at once throw satisfactory light on the nature of this 
disease, but this hope was not realized ; on the contrary, it appeared 
to add highly to the confusion of this confused subject. It was dis- 
covered that in the majority of cases, glaucoma presented very differ- 
ent alterations ; but still it was believed that those of the optic nerve 
constituted the principal lesion, and that each time this alteration was 
observed, it was in glaucoma. Grafe observed that the papilla nervi 
opticij instead of appearing convex, as it does in the healthy eye, was 
concave in glaucoma — that it was cupped, Grafe also discovered 
that there was a change in the distribution and the form of the ves- 
sels in contact with the optic nerve, and that there was present uni- 
formly an arterial pidse, such, as can be produced by pressing the fin- 
ger for some time on the globe, when the central artery will appear 
and disappear, and the blood is only thrown into the eye by jerks 
(saccades), just as it is observed to do in glaucoma. These phenom- 
ena, in connection with the stony hardness of the globe, which is ever 
present in this disease, led him to infer that the symptoms of this 
malady were caused by intra-ocu/ar pressure. In following up the 
phenomena of intra-ocular pressure, he ascertained that it fully ex- 
plained all the diseased phenomena of the glaucomatous habitus. 
The hardness of the globe is naturally explained by the presence of 
too much liquid within the eye ; the congestion or dilatation of the 
sub-conjuoctival veins is explained by the fact that they form a col-> 
lateral or supplementary circulation to that interfered with from pres- 
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Bure within the eye ; the anaesthesia of the cornea, is also caused hj' 
the intra-ocular pressure, which suppresses the functions of its nerv- 
ous ramifications. Again, the mydriasis and immobility of the pupil 
are caused by suspension of nervous action ; also, the result of the 
pressure from within the eye ; and, finally, when it is remembered 
that the entrance of the optic nerve is the weakest point in the eye, 
it can readily be conceived how undue pressure from liquids within 
the globe can force out the papilla nervi optici, and give it the cup- 
ped appearance. 

Having thus arrived, he thought, at a correct diagnostic conclusion, 
his next object was to institute a plan of treatment to fulfil what he 
considered the indicatio-causaUs, His fir^ remedy was a mydriatic, 
which failed. He then practiced paracentesis of the anterior cham- 
ber with ejccellent results ; which, however, proved only temporary, 
as the glautomatous infiammation soon returned ; or, if it did not re- 
turn, the field of vision contracted, the cornea became more anaes- 
thetic, and the iris more discolored. 

Finally, he concluded thas he had found a means for fulfilling this 
indication most perfectly by performing iridectomy^ which he thought 
an energetic and effectual means for the relief of the intra-ocular 
pressure. This fact he learned from his observation on the effects of 
iridectomy for partial staphyloma, when it always rendered the eye 
softer. 

He penetrates the sclerotica with a cataract-knife about a line 
from the corneal edge, and makes an incision of something more than 
a quarter of an inch, when, after the evacuation of the aqueous hu- 
mor, the iris will protrude, which is removed with scissors. Should 
it fail to prolapse, it is easily withdrawn with forceps, and about one- 
sixth of the whole iris is removed. It is only the acute form of the 
disease that is cured by this operation ; and the longer it has continu- 
ed, and the nearer it approaches the chronic form, the more unsatis- 
factory and. hopeless the result will be. The symptoms of an acute 
attack come on very suddenly, and the disease runs its course very 
rapidly. A severe pain affects the eye, and extends to the head* 
which may continue from a few hours to as many days, and will ter- 
minate promptly in impaired or total loss of vision. The pupil is 
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fixed and dilated, and the humors of the eye have lost their clear- 
ness ; the ball is quite hard, and the ophthalmoscope can but impei> 
fectly illuminate it I dwell on this matter because I deem it of vast 
importance, and but little is found written on it in the ordinary chan- 
nels of our medical literature. All oculists now agree that the only 
hope there is to save vision is a speedy resort to iridectomy ; and every 
physician should be able to recognize the disease, should it fall under 
his care, and act accordingly. 

The reason assigned by Grafe why this disease so speedily ter^ 
minates in injury to sight is, that the intra-ocular pressure injures the 
optic nerve by forcibly excavating its entrance, and interrupting, to a 
great extent, the circulation of the choroid and retina, with conse- 
quent softening and atrophy of the latter, and of the optic nerve. 
All those effects are produced by any cause that will create a hyper- 
secretion of liquid within the eye. Grafe gives as causes : Trau- 
matic cataract, iritis, irido-choioiditis, staphyloma posticrum, and hy- 
drophthalmic and ectatic forms of corneal cicatrices. 

What the precise nature is of the advantage iridectomy possesses 
over paracentesis, has not been very satisfactorily explained. Vari- 
ous theories have been advanced, and the general opinion has been 
that their principles of action are quite different. Cocceus (Uber 
GlaucoTHy Enzundung, etc., Leipzic, 1859) contends that the manner 
on which the two operative methods act, is precisely the same ; and 
that the advantage the one possesses over the other, is quantitative 
and not qualitative. He claims that in paracentesis the evacuation of 
fluid is but limited ; the iris soon protruding, will arrest it; whereas in 
iridectomy it is complete, and for a short time after the operation it 
can continue to escape. He practices for chronic glaucoma, iridec- 
tomy in the ordinary manner, and instead of cutting off the whole of 
the protruded iris, he leaves a portion loose in the wound, thus com- 
bining the operation with iridenclesis. His reasoning is, that the li- 
quid will more readily escape through the portion of iris healed in 
the wound than through thie cornea. 

•4 

I practiced the above method of Caccius on a girl ten years of age, 
last February. She had been suffering from hydrops camerce et cor» 
ports vetrei of the right eye of three years' standing, caused by 
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traumatism of the lens with a darning needle. I found the eye 
enormously distended, very hard, permanent mydriasis ; cupped optic 
nerve entrance ; the humors somewhat cloudy, with tl^e retina detach- 
ed in places. She could distinguish light with the eye, but could rec- 
ognize no objects. The sclerotic had a bluish tint, and in several 
spots there was a tendency to staphyloma. I had no hope of restor- 
ing sight, but wished to reduce the eye in size for cosmetic considera- 
tions. Along with constitutional treatment, and counter-irritation, I 
practiced paracentesis at intervals of from two to four weeks, to keep 
down over-distension. I continued this treatment nearly a year be- 
fore I resorted to iridenclesis. I removed about the one-sixth of the 
iris, selecting the upper portion of it. It proved a great advantage, 
in this case, over paracentesis. The eye slowly filled up again, never 
got so large, nor near as hard afterwards. I have since punctured 
the eye several times, and experience with this case enables me to 
say that the evacuation of the water has been much facilitated by 
iridectomy. The eye has assumed nearly its natural size. The case 
is still under treatment. 

When we consider with what industry, skill and zeal Professor 
Albrecht von Grafe, of Berlin, has so heroically and successfully 
prosecuted this subject — having thus been the means of saving an- 
nually hundreds of persons from hopeless blindness — we cannot ac- 
cord him too much honor. 
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INFLAMMATORY DISEASE OF THE NECK OF THE 

UTERUS. 

Treated with the Local Contact qf Nitrate of Silver, 
BT WM. H. BEEVES, H.D., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

Case 1. — Protracted vomiting, arrested by cauterization of the 
cervix uteri. 

Called to see Mrs. R., Sept. 2d, 1858 ; found ber vomiting and 
retching, and complaining of violent paroxysms of pain in the epigas- 
trium. Mrs. R. is a large-framed woman, of almost athletic consti- 
tution, of nervo-bilious temperament, but is now extremely reduced 
in strength, and emaciated nearly to a skeleton. 

History.— These attacks of emesis commenced over a year ago, 
some time after an apparent recovery from an abortion. The vomit- 
ing, for several months, came on about once a fortnight, and would 
last for five or six days during each paroxysm. These paroxysms 
gradually increased in frequency, until within the last few weeks the 
attacks were of almost daily occurrence. Her condition had now 
become truly deplorable ; for, despite all the treatment prescribed, 
she was scarcely able to retain any thing whatever on her stomach ; 
food, drink and medicine, alike, were at once ejected from the stomach, 
accompanied by retching that produced great distress and prostration. 

Diagnosis. — Sympathetic vomiting, caused by inflammatory dis- 
ease of the cervix uteri. 

Treatment. — Proposed cauterization of the os uteri. I was in- 
duced to advise this course at once, from the fact that several prac- 
titioners of note had treated her, previous to my seeing the case, for 
disease of the stomach of every shade, from simple indigestion to 
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scirrbus of the pilorus, with no permanent benefit whatever. She ob- 
jected, however, to the use of the speculum for the present, giving, for 
her reason, the opinion of her last medical (?) attendant — ^a Homoe- 
opath — that there was no such disease as ulcers of the womb. Not 
wishing to lose sight of the case, I yielded for the time, and ordered 
an enema of laudanum and fomentations to hjpogastrium. The 
vomiting ceased for thirty hours, when it returned with its usual se- 
verity ; afler which, for several days, I continued the usual treat- 
ment for irritable stomach, until I had exhausted the whole arma- 
mentarium of anti-emetics, with very little benefit to my patient — the 
vomiting stubbornly continuing to recur from once to twice every 
twenty-four hoars. 

On my visit on the 7th, no improvement being noticed, the follow- 
ing symptoms were noted: Vomiting and retching from once to 
twice in twenty-four hours, accompanied by severe pain in the epigas- 
trium, and prostration during the paroxysms, amounting, at times, to 
syncope. These paroxysms were nearly regular in their return at 
11 o'clock A. M.| and 11 o'clock P. M. ; dull, aching pain and 
weakness of the back, and acute pain in the left iliac region ; menses 
regular in their return, but scanty in quantity ; yellow leucorrhoea, 
at times profuse; remedies seemed to have had very little control 
over the vomiting, except the opium injection, and that was only tem- 
porary in its effects. 

A metroscopical examination revealed an ulcer of the size of a 
quarter of a dollar on the posterior lip of the cervix, extending into 
the cavity of the cervical canal. The canal was sufficiently open to 
admit the end of the index finger, and was discharging muco-puru- 
lent matter ; the pelvic organs were moderately congested. The ex- 
amination gave but little pain. 

Tbbatment. — Cauterized the ulcer on the neck, and also the cer- 
vical canal, with a firm but rapid contact of the nitrate of silver stick ; 
ordered perfect rest and fomentations to hypogastrium. There was 
no further vomiting until the fifth day, when moderate emesis again 
occurred ; afler having taken rather freely of food, feels much better ; 
more freedom from irritability of mind and body than she has known 
for months. On the 12th, applied the solid nitrate of silver again. 
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This application gave rise to severe pain, which was controlled bj a 
laudanum injection and fomentations. From this out, there was no 
further vomiting or severe epigastric distress. From this on, she grad- 
ually regained her strength and flesh, and finally a good state of 
health, under the periodical application, every 5th or 7th day, of the 
following solution : 

Nitrate of silver, 20grs. 

Sulph. morphia, , . . . 2 '^ 

Gum acacia, 2 '^ 

Nitric acid, 20 drops. 

Water, .»•... 2 drachms. 

A camel-hair brush, saturated with the wash, was passed up the 
cervical canal as high as it could be without force. 

Rbmarks. — Dr. Bennet, in his highly practical treatise on inflam- 
mation of the uterus, advances the opinion that the aggravated cases 
of sickness in pregnancy, are caused by inflammatory disease of the 
cervix uteri. 

From the many points of resemblance in the above case to the 
sickness of pregnancy, and from the result of the treatment, proving 
the vomiting to have been purely sympathetic — ^the effect of uterine 
irritation — I have thought it proper to report the case as corrobora- 
tive of that opinion. In those cases of obstinate sickness in preg- 
nancy, the query might very properly be raised : Long before the 
patient has been distressed again and again by the administration of 
drugs to no purpose, and especially before the grave question of pre- 
mature delivery is raised, if the uterine speculum should not be used? 
and ulceration or inflammatory disease being determined, as it will 
most certainly be in the great majority of those aggravated cases. 
The ^' antiphlogistic contact" of nitrate of silver should be brought 
into requisition, and would prove beyond all question the most reliable 
remedy. I feel fully warranted in this view from close observation of 
many cases under treatment, where the most distressing sympathetic 
symptoms, such as nausea and vomiting, palpitation, constipation and 
urinary irritation, as well as threatening signs of abortion, have given 
way to the judicious use of the solid nitrate of silver, or the nitric 
acid solution to the diseased neck of the uterus ; and now that in- 
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flammttoiy disease of the cerax uteri is being shown to exist, as the 
real cause of many, if not all of the distressing symptoms and acci- 
dents of pregnancjy and as it is well iuiown that thousands of females, 
married and unmarried, are being ** stranded on the shores of life" bj 
the medicballj irremediable reactions of uterine disease, is it not d^ 
sirable that practical accoucheurs, at least, should dispense with 
groundless fears in regard to the use of the speculum in pregnancj ; 
and that we should throw aside the prejudice of those who have never 
resorted to the use of the metroscope, and investigate the subject for 
ourselves, as a dutj we owe to our patients, and thus, by our expe- 
rience, bring to light facts calculated to deeplj modify the existing 
state of uterine pathology respecting the diseases of females, pregnant 
or non-pregnant ? 

Case 2.— Visited Mrs. D., January 28th, 1859, heretofore a very 
healthy woman ; married, and the mother of three children. She 
informed me that she had gradually lost her health in the last seven 
months, afler weaning her youngest child; that for the last four 
months she had been confined to her couch. She complained of dull 
pain of the *^ back and side, low down." She had taken tonics, and 
attempted the use of a stem pessary, but latterly she suffered so mudi 
distress that she could not wear it. During the last month she had 
exacerbation of fever, persistent pain tlirough the sacrum, together 
with distressing bearing-down sensations, which prevented her from 
setting up at all. She had pain in the right iliac region, and tender- 
ness over the pubes, palpitation, constipation, and epigastric morbid 
sensations more than a score, clamorous trumpeters of indigestion. 
There was also considerable emaciation. 

An examination by the touch and with the speculum, brought to 
view the following distressing condition of the pelvic viscera: The 
vagina and rectum were highly congested and irritable, so much so 
that the examination gave her considerable pain. The neck of the 
uterus was greatly enlarged from engorgement, and quite tender un- 
der pressure. There were well-marked patches of ulceration on each 
lip of the cervix, dipping into the cervical canal, which was dis- 
charging muco-purulent pus, streaked with blood. 

Treatment. — Cauterized the ulcers and the cavity of the canal 
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wAk ib» solid nitrate of silyer—- the appUcadon produeing nQ pfiHy 
but some abi^tament of ber suS^riag* I repeated it oa tbe third 4ay, 
^d ordered the use of m astringent wash iqf %bim and tannkiy and 
to take a saline draught each i^j. The i^^oproFement wa3 marked 
and rapid. In t>w4^ we4^ 9b^ y>im able tp mafk io my offioe vfiry 
epmiortably. From iJm o% tbe nitric acid aolvtion waa a^ipUed ow^ 
a week. Uadar ^td$ man^igeBient she ma restored to ber ijiaoal 
b^th. At .the. termiaatlop of two mm^ tre^ti^nl^ 

Mfs^ I^«raee# 63 jears, mn» under mj^mp^ F«fe» l*tbf IBfiO. 
She stated that she had be^n jn a rather poor atate tf beakb ^ a 
number of yean, bui kept on ftiot vntil li^t Ohri^tmaSf On that iaj 
she walked to church and fcnek. Tbe nf xt mor^ipf die was not aMa 
io rise from her bed without aesiManoef She had heavy and permst- 
ent pain m the saeral re^on, and me^tinence of ame* The mor- 
bid irritabiUtj of the bladder was aa(^ that abo ooiild not fetaia her 
nriae tp eiKceed an bour^ and most of the time noi over tte i^>ace ^ 
iwent jrfive minutes. Thi& frequent mietaritkm added gfeal^ to her 
Bufieriagy and, despite judkious eonstiditianal icoatment for three 
wscks by another phyeiciaa, she wm ffafM^* faSing binder iier eanr 
tinned And increasing jBuffbring« When I it s( eaw fa^r, I sopposed 
that phe was laboring under InmbagP and inliamaMtioa of the impi*> 
ary passages, and preseribed aecovdingly : K;. Sulph. nm^eriat 2 oz, ; 
tartariaed antimony, 2 grs. ;. tinct opii, 40 drops ; vinam cokbicumt 
i pz. ; water, 8 as. ; mix ; one table*^>Qoafttl of the mixture every 
4 hours ; pill of mas and opium at bedtime^ This preseripUon, in 
conjunction with alkalies, fomentations pind counter*UTitation, was 
continued for several days with no other result than slight palliation. 
The incontinence still continuing to resist the proper constitutional 
treatment, I was forced to suspect disease of the uterus. I therefore 
questioned her in reference to her uterine functions. She ceased to 
menstruate nine years since ; had no discharge from the womb ; had 
been troubled with badL-ache for a great many years, and, at times, 
with acute pains in the right iliac space, strangury, and dragging 
sensations in the pelvis; for which catalogue of difficulties, she was 
treated for the following list of diseases : Kidney affection, gravel, 
fallmg of the womb, liver complaint, weakness, change of life, etc 
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By aid of the speculum and touchy I found the neck of the uterus 
much enlarged, quite as much so as at the third month of pregnanqr* 
The posterior lip of the cervix was superficially ulcerated over a 
space some larger than my thumb-nail, presenting the appearance of 
the conjunctiva in the confirmed state of granular conjunctivitis. 
There was also an ulcer on the anterior lip, an inch from the os, 
which was deep, and which bled to the amount of an ounce or more 
during the examination. When this ulcer was wiped clean with the 
probang, there protruded a fasciculus of fibres from its bottom, which 
long afterwards resisted the action of the caustic, and which bled, 
more or less fii^ely, during every examination; and yet there never 
was any discharge of blood from the genitalia. 

Tbeatment.— -Cauterized the superficial excoriation with the rapid 
contact of nitrate of silver; but to the deep ulcer, applied the stick 
firmly for a few seconds, twice in succession. Ordered injections of 
weak salt-water every morning, per vagina and rectum ; repeated &e 
cauterization every 5th or 7th day, for sixteen consecutive visits. 
The treatment lasted about three months. The improvement was 
slow, but ecmtinuous and permanent She is at this time of writing 
(June 4th), free from sufiering and incontinence of urine ; her health, 
indeed, she represents as being better than for 20 years past There 
was no medicine administered after the cauterizations were commenc- 
ed. The treatment was entirely local or surgical, under which the 
ulcers healed, the constitutional symptoms disappeared, and thie 
uterus, towards the condusion of the treatment, rapidly assumed its 
senile physiological state of atrophy. 
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REPORT ON MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

BT G. F. MITCHELL, M.1>., MANSFIELD. 



ON THE TOLEDO RESOLUTIONS. 

The committee on Medical Societies, to whom was referred the 
preamble and resolutions of the Toledo Medical Assodation, asking 
this Society to adopt such measures as shall most likely procure legal 
protection to the Medical Profession, report as follows : 

That there would seem to be but little doubt of the necessity for 
legal protection of the medical profession. This will appear when 
we consider the importance to the community of well-informed medi- 
cal men, the wide range of knowledge necessary to render them com- 
petent, the unfitness of the masses to correctly estimate the requisite 
qualifications of a safe and reliable physician, together with the fact 
that many uninformed and inefficient men do, to the detriment of in- 
dividuals and society, practice medicine, surgery, and the apothecaries' 
art. 

At the same time, we are of the opinion that legislation will fail 
to accomplish the end designed ; and that charlatanry would only cry 
out ^ Persecution," and obtain, through sympathy, what was legally 
denied. 

Your committee have but little confidence in the opinions and acts 
of many legislators on medicinal subjects, and think the remedy for 
the evil complained of, lies in the profession itself. They therefore 
ask to be discharged from its further consideration. 
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ON MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

Your committee report that they find twenty-nine Societies enroll- 
ed as auxiliary to the State Medical Society. To each of these letters 
have been addressed, calling for inform jtfcm on topics embraced in 
this report. All, with the exception of three, have responded. 

Present Condition. — Sixteen of these Societies hold regular 
meetings, and are in a more or less flourishing condition. The re- 
mainder, excluding the three not heard from, are defunct. The lat- 
ter consist of the Clark County Medical Society, Medical Association 
of Adams, Brown and Clermont, Stark County Medical Society, 
Lancaster Medical Institute, Delaware County Medical Society, 
Drake Medical Society of Columbus, Greene County Medical So- 
ciety, Richland Connty Medical Society, and Seneca County Medical 
Society. 

The causes of failure, as given by correspondents, are various and 
indefinite : as, killed by its friends, lack of interest, carelessness and 
selfishness of members, want of united efibrt, jealousy, etc 

Number of Members. — The whole number of members, as com- 
puted by average from those heard from, is nearly seven hundred. 
If, now, these seven hundred, representing only about thirty counties, 
were active members of living societies, and if, in addition, similar 
organizations existed in every county of the State, full delegations of 
zealous, working members being sent to this Society, to what an ele- 
vation might not our profession attain, and how much more perfectly 
accomplish its high mission. It is to be hoped that this Association 
will, in its wisdom, devise some remedy for the epidemic which has 
devastated its auxiliary forces, and some means of infusing life and 
vigor into those now sick and faltering. 

Frequency of Session. — Of those heard from and existing, 
one holds its session annually, four semi-annually, three monthly, 
one bi-monthly, and one weekly — the Cincinnati Academy of Medi- 
cine, into which the Hamilton County Medical Society has merged. 
This fact we simply mention, not knowing whether it is intended that 
the Academy shall sustain an auxiliary relation. 
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One of the Societies — ^the Belmont— organized in 1840, hj act of 
Legislature, and is yet in as flonrishing a condition as at any period of 
its history ; publishes its proceeding annually. Is not this feature 
worthy the consideration of other auxiliaries ? 

Qualification for Membership. — Any respectable practitioner, 
with or without a diploma, may become a member of an auxiliary 
society, provided he be presented by a board of censors, and receive 
a two-thirds or majority vote of those present. 

Remuneration. — All the Societies now existing have fee-bills, 
regulating and specifying, to great extent, the compensation for 
services rendered. We have collated a few of the more common 
charges, thus : In fourteen oi the auxiliaries heard from, the con- 
sultation fee is $5.00, with, occasionally, mileage additional. In the 
remainder it is from $1.00 to $5.00, with mileage added. The ob- 
stetrical fee, in natural cases, is, in sixteen of the Societies, $5.00 ; 
in four, from $4.00 to $5.00 ; in one, from $5.00 to $8.00 ; in one, 
$8.00 ; in one, $6.00 ; and in one, $10.00. In Cindnnati the fee is 
$25.00. 

First visits in town also vary greatly — ^ranging from 50c to $1.25 ; 
subsequent visits, from 20c to $1.00. Thus : There are nine auxili- 
aries in which the charge for first visit is $1.00 ; four in which it is 
from 75c to $1.00 ; one, $1.25 ; four, 75c ; two, from 50c to $1.00 ; 
and two in which it is 50c Succeeding visits, in three instances, are 
valued at 75c each ; in the remaining ones, at about 50c For visits 
in country, first mile^ twenty-one auxiliaries charge $1.00; two, 
$1.50 ; and the remainder about 50c For the second mile, fifteen 
diarge 50c; five or six, 25c ; and two, $1.00. For third and suc- 
ceeding miles, eight charge 50c ; the remainder, 25c. Night visits 
have, in all cases, an increase over day visits of from 25 to 100 per 
cent 

The same variety exists in the compensation for the more common 
surgical duties. Thus : For adjusting fracture of arm or forearm, the 
minimum and maximum charge, in some of the Societies, is from $5.00 
to $10.00 ; in others, from $10.00 to $50.00; of femur, from $10.00 
to $15.00, and from $50 00 to $100.00; of leg, from $5iOO to 
$10.00, and from $25.00 to $50.00. 
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In dislocations, we have a similar variety : For reducing luxated 
shoulder or elbow, the minimum and maximum, in some auxiliaries, 
are from $3.00 to $5.00; in others, from $10.00 to $15.00 ; of hip, 
from $5.00 to $10.00, and from $30.00 to $50.00. 

Capital operations range from $15.00 to $150.00 ; as, in amputa- 
tion of arm, the minimum and maximum are, in some cases, from $5.00 
to $10.00 ; in others, from $50.00 to $100.00; of thigh, maximum 
and minimum, from $25.00 to $30.00 ; and from $50.00 to $150.00. 

Prescriptions, again, vary from 25c. to $1.00. 

We find great omission in reference to claim for compensation for 
professional opinion in cases of anticipated litigation, certificates for 
life insurance, pension, etc But few of the auxiliary Societies have 
mode provision for service of this character. Whenever such duty 
is required of medical men, an adequate fee should be demanded and 
secured. The same remarks apply to cases of legal investigation, as 
coroners' inquests, post-mortem examinations, etc 

In this connection, we would caU attention to the foUowing extract 
from Swan's Revised Statutes, p. 411, indicating the proper course 
to pursue when just remuneration is not granted : *^ That in all cases 
where a physician or surgeon shall make a post-mortem examination, 
at the instance of the coroner or other officers, said physician or sur- 
geon shall be allowed sudi compensation for his services as the Court 
of Common Pleas, of the proper county, may direct" Could the pro- 
fession agree upon .the value of such labor, and the charge be uni- 
form, justice would be awarded, and the vast amount of danger and 
toil heretofore gratuitously incurred be suitably requited. 

From this brief, yet reliaUe review of the fee-bills of the several 
auxiliaries, it must be apparent to all, that the intelligence and skill 
of the physician and surgeon are but illy remunerated. This should 
not be. It is both right and just that a change be effected. Our 
profession, it is true, is humitnitarian, and should be loved and cher- 
ished for its lofty aims and self-sacrificing works. Its bounties are 
distributed with a liberal hand, and its members go forth in the name 
and service of humanity, encountering disease and pestilence, regard* 
less, of health or life. But not on this account should our responsi- 
bility and risk and labor be unrewarded. *' Without money and with- 
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out price/' let us contribute to the needy poor, whatever of skill and 
knowledge we possess. From those blest with the good things of this 
world, let us exact a reasonable fee, knowing that our services can 
never be fully rewarded. 

Your committee, therefore, suggest to auxiliaries an increase of 
minimum charges, not only that there may be more uniformity in fee- 
bills, but as a duty we owe to ourselves and our patrons. Until this is 
done, empiricism will be rampant in our profession, talent will seek 
more remunerative channels, and the superiority of legitimate medi- 
cine be doubted. 

Your committee further suggest, for the benefit of both local and 
State Societies, that each auxiliary appoint committees to report, an- 
nually, to their own body, and, through their delegates, to this Socie- 
ty, on one or all of the following subjects : 1st The medical topo- 
graphy and indigenous medical botany of their respective districts. 
2d. Whatever medical, obstetrical and surgical history they may deem 
worthy of preservation. 3d. Condensed biographical records of the 
pioneers of medicine in the different portions of our State. These 
reports to be continued until the subjects are completed ; and, as in- 
active and indolent members are worse than useless in any associa- 
tion, their preparation to be enforced on the part of the auxiliary, by 
fine, and, if need be, by the expulsion of those refusing to assist 

In conclusion, your committee express the hope that the delegates 
and physicians attending this annual convocation, may return to their 
homes feeling the importance of the interests committed to their care, 
and that on their faithfulness or unfaithfulness depends the success 
or failure of the local Societies. Wherever it is possible, they ad- 
vise that the old organizations be revived, and to this end, suggest 
the continuance, for another year, of those reported deceased ; and 
where none have existed, they advise that new ones be formed. 
Bequire of each member that he be a trusty workman, careful, active, 
observant Thus will a step onward be taken, a higher position be 
gained, and a laudable professional pride developed, telling pow- 
erfully on the interests of the State Society, and encouraging to great 
deeds and still greater sacrifices in our noble profession. 



INSANITY. 
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REPOST ON INSANITY. 



There are two modes of presenting the subject of Insanity for 
consideration, two stand-points from which it may be viewed, and by 
which, aa we adopt the one or the, other position, our impressions 
conceroiDg it may be modified. The more general view of insanity 
taught almost exclusively (whenever insanity forms the subject of 
medical teaching) presents its relations to jurispnidence and legisia^ 
tjon. How far does its existence modify human action and liability 
for the usual Donsequences of actions, and conversely, how far does a 
certain action of series of actions indicate unsoundness of mind in 
the individual whose conduct is investigated F These are the prop- 
ositions most frequently discussed, and belong alike to the jurist aod 
the physician. The influence of insanity in controlling thought and 
actions, its insidious traces in conduct where it had been least sus- 
pected, its gradual progress from those delicate tints (if' I may so 
compare differences of character) to the lurid light of raving mad- 
ness, or the sombre gloom of mental darkness ; these have been stud- 
ied not only by medical men, but (and perhaps more dei^ply) by 
jurists who have framed legal dicta upon the result of tuch obser- 
vations; and as correctly in the main, and far more vividly por- 
trayed by those keen observers of man and nature, the great poets 
and novelists, who faithfuUy hold " the mirror up to nature." Homer 
and Shakspeare, Sophocles and Webster, have dagaerreotyped many 
of the phases of human madness so inimitably as to be recognized 
in all ages aa faithful portraits, whatever may be the prevalent ideas 
of the causes and history of the disease in different periods. And 
among novelists, how exquisitely have Cervantes and Scott and Rich- 
ardson interwoven, in their bright pictures of human actions, the 
more sombre shades of mental weakness and affliction I 
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But there is aDother, and to physicians equally as important a side 
of the picture to be examined. What are the relations of insanity 
to the general science of medicine ? What influence does the ex- 
istence of insanity exert upon the various processes of the body? 
What conditions, on the other hand, give rise to or co-exist with this 
morbid state of the tnind ? What are the signs and symptoms of this 
diseased action, and to what extent are they capable of being influ- 
enced by external ageneiei, by remedieoy ete» ? The general causes 
that contribute to the existence of insanity, or to its spread, and those 
8|)ecial ageiits ivMch determine the attack at a certain time in a certain 
individual ? Have we ally evidence to show that any age, any condi- 
tion of Sfe, aiid any class of circumstances, are mote favorable than 
others to the production of insanity ? Hiese are some of the ques- 
fiOnis which it is unportimt that physicians should pay special attention 
tb, as ftiore nearly <50fnceming them personally than the nicer and 
more intricstte inqiiides as to the extent responsibility may be modi- 
fled by the Weakness or vagaries of the human miiid ; and these mat- 
ti^rs I propose to discuss in the present report I shall assume that 
We have to deal siitiply with insanity as diseased action which we 
liiay be called itpotk to treat — to cure, if possible, or to palliate, if that 
Qttty be Within the ivsotirees of Our art In this plan I shall regard 
the insane as patients to be prescribed for, of whose diseases we have 
t6 form a correct diagnosis as well of their origin as of their charac- 
ter, whose usual course of phenomena we must learn ; the disturbing 
circumstances of Which we must calculate, to estimate their force and 
endeavor to anticipate, and whose probable terminations it may be our 
duty to foresee ; to assist in bringing about, or delay where we can- 
not prevent These remiai^ks, therefore, will be simply addressed to 
the Medical Aspects of Imdnity^ and will not in any way consider its 
juridical relations. 

At the outset of our task, it inay f>e well to state that in the gen- 
eral term of Jksdnify may be included, from a merely medical point 
of view, various mental conditions which would not be accepted as 
sufficient to absolve from crime nor to disqualify the individual from 
his legal privileges as a citizen, and which nevertheless often come 
t^er our hisuids ^ ptbper trieatment For insanity, in a medical 
point, whatever H may be in a juridical reliction, is not a single dis- 
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Mse — an sntit^. in the same way m Bmall-pox, ty^^oid fever, or pneu- 
moni&,nbich, bowever different Eome of their symptoms may be in dif- 
ferent persons, h&ve yet so many points of agrsement wherever and 
under whateTer circumstances they appear, as to preclude all difficulty 
of recognitioo, but may be regarded more strie^ as a condition or se- 
ries of phenoraena oceHiriag in the oeurae of various diseases, or in 
consequence of TaribuB and even opposite pathological lesions — a con- 
dition the only bcud of uaioo in many cases «f very oppositely mark- 
«d and varied symptoms of the morbid changes gnng on. In a sonw* 
what similar vay " headache,'* no disease itself, and dependent upcu 
DO fixed and certain lesiini, may indicate the existence of one or the 
other very opposite pathological conditions. The symptoms are real, 
«asily identified and described, or even daesifled, but it is sot always 
so ea»y to arrive at the exact cause that induced their presence, o^ 
the train of morbid phenomena which perpetuates their unpleasant 
sway. So mental nnsoundnesB may arise from Bumerous exdtiog 
sources of disturbance, be continued by the progress of very diSerent 
pathological changes, and be influenced by very various and contrary 
circumstances. It is not always given to us to guess what exact point 
of patholt^cal departure mental aberration may indicate— this is evi- 
dent — that may be unknown, or dimly, very dimly shadowed forth to 
our minds. We know something of several ^ups of phenomena 
which constitute that condition of a patient which is termed insanity, 
hut beyond this — ^not itself too clear — we must grope our way over a 
path Tu^ed at all times, here and ther^ on well marked roiiil^, but ever 
and ^ain very uncertain in its direction and hard to trace. What, 
(Ami, it insanifg t Who can g^ve its definition ? 

— " For to defloe tme modneas " — 
Wh«l U 't I Bat to be notiilng else bat mod.— .SUt^ianv. 

For our present purpose, it will be suffident to regard insanity a/f 
that condition of mind wherein, from disease, there it a deviation 
in the inteHeetual, moral or isstinctive faevliiet from the gonad and 
healthy standard of that individual. I know it will not be diffiouU 
to pick a flaw in this definition of insanity, but I simply present it as it 
|M)stulale to start with in the following remarks. There are two essen* 
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^ial features which must be introduced in every attempt to define in- 
sanity : 

. 1. That manifest alteration in conduct or thought, must he the resuh 
of disease. 

2. That unsoundness of mind is to be judged by a comparison of 
the mind in ordinary health of the individual affected, not by any 
standard external to him. 

Failing to embrace these two propositions, all descriptions omit the 
most characteristic and essential features of the disease. Without re- 
gard to them, we may easily establish a standard of comparison in 
our own minds, to which, like the bed of Procrustes, every opinion 
and action must exactly square or be condemned. Wherein they 
agree with us, they are right and sane by this method ; whatever 
differs from us, must be wrong and unsound. Or, neglecting both 
propositions, we may assume every departure from the absolute 
^ true and right'' as insanity, and conclude with the old rhyme : 

''AH men are mad, 
In spite of all fineBse ; 
The only difference doth consist 
In being more or less" — 

an opinion which entailed upon Dr. Haslam no small share of obloquy 
and ridicule. We may always avoid these errors, if we recognize the 
distinction that the unsound phenomena must be the consequence of 
diseased action, and are to be estimated by a comparison of the men- 
tal and moral manifestations of the individual before the supposed 
invasion of the disease. After all, when we review the numerous 
attempts to define insanity by men of unquestioned ability and largest 
experience, we cannot but coincide, in the opinion so tersely express- 
ed by Dr. Burrows, that ** a definition suitable to every form of in- 
sanity is an iffnts fatuus in medical philosophy which all follow and 
which eludes and bewilders pursuit." 

It seems to be conceded by all parties thatmental disease is grad- 
ualy increasing, net only because the number of the insane is abso- 
ually greater than formerly, as might be expected, but also because 
this number bears a much higher proportion to the general popula- 
tion than during any previous age, and to a certain extent varies in 
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different countries and localities correspondingly with the state of 
civilization which prevails therein. An estimate of this proportion, 
calculated on data derived from various sources, though doubtless not 
free from error, will illustrate this subject sufficiently for our purpose. 
It is assumed that the proportion of the msane to the general popu- 
lation, is — 



In France 1 in 795 

Norway 1 in 661 

Rhenish Provinces 1 in 666 

England and Wales 1 in 300 

Scotland 1 in 390 

MasRachusetts 1 in 302 

London . 1 in JOO 

Paris lin 222 

Milan 1 in 242 



Florence 1 in 338 

Turin lin 344 

Rome 1 in 481 

Dresden b 1 in 466 

Naples 1 in 769 

St. Petersburg : . 1 in 3,142 

Madrid lin 3,350 

Cairo 1 in 23,671 



With ample allowance for any errors in the formation of some 
of the above statements, it is sufficiently clear that in the principal 
seats^of civilization, mental disease is most rife; and a compari- 
son of these figures with the (estimates of statisticians twenty years 
ago, lyill show that the relative increase has followed the same law* 
It is admitted that a part of this increase is more apparent than real, 
and can be accounted for by the supposition that the cases which exist 
are more readily known and collected for comparison, and that various 
mental conditions which at that time were considered to possess doubt- 
ful claims to be classified under this name, are now recognized under 
the general term of insanity. Making due allowance on these ac- 
counts, there yet remains a large and yearly increasing balance, which 
in general terms is charged upon the progress of civilization. The term 
is very vague, and we cannot stay to define it exactly, were a defini- 
tion even possible. Few persons can frame a formula to describe what 
they regard as the essentials of beauty ; but fewer still who do not 
instinctively recognize its influence and presence. Civilization stands 
in a somewhat similar position, difficult to describe, yet each mind 
projects an ideal standard by which to measure the condition of com- 
munities or of individuals, with reference to the extent of the civiliza- 
tion they exhibit. For our purpose it is sufficient to remember that 
civilization includes the diffusion of knowledge, the constant increase 
of industrial pursuits, and of individual and personal comforts among 
the people ; that it is necessarily a state of transition towards the ^ sup- 
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posed condition of happiness and well-being of the eommunitj or 
individoal" — a state always imperfect^ and the more advanced it be* 
comes, the more it comes into contact with the darkness and misery it 
aims to destroy. It eompels, therefore, to incessant exertions, as it 
urges all within its power onward in the race of life, by bringing wkh* 
in the apparent reach of all, the prize they so much covet* WeelA^ 
di^inctioD, ease and luxury, are the sirens which ever beckon the tem- 
pest-tossed mariner, and these become year by year less attainable by 
mere deeds of prowess ; by animal courage or personal strength*-*i> 
the chief elements of success in all primitive aeras. Mere manual 
toil is replaced by the labor-saving machine. The brain labor ia 
substituted to a great extent for mere manual dexterity and toiU 
But the wants of man have increased equally with his ability to inr 
vent the means of supply, and it necessarily happens that to the indi- 
vidual they may have become imperious, while circumstances keep 
him from the source of supply. This arises, of course, from the im- 
perfections of all our civilization, which gives rise to several classes 
of persons comparatively unknown in the more simple ages of a 
peppH One which bears a fixed relation to society at large, com- 
prises those who, with more actual comforts than could ever have 
been acquired by them, or the class they seem most to resemble in 
previous generations, have wants and impulses and aspirations im- 
planted in them by the spirit and circumstances of their own days 
which they are powerless to satisfy. Harassing mental toil, keen 
sensitiveness and bitter disappointments, form their daily lot. Then, 
there are those who, solely by the efiR)rts of others, have been placed 
in such circumstances that their wants are readily supplied without 
any of that stimulus to exertion which must exist were their com- 
forts to depend upon the results of their own efforts. The tendency 
in these is to concentration upon their own personal tastes all their 
time and money ; to neglect that efficient bodily and mental labor 
without which nature cannot long be kept in good working order ; to 
forget the dependent condition of every individual to society at large, 
and to ignore the duties it claims at their own hands — ^a neglect 
sooner or later revenged upon them. Their physical and moral pa- 
tures are never fully developed, unless a storm sweeps over their 
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path and clears away the mephitie atmosphere which surrounds th^n, 
kaviDg them, it may be, with some severe sears, but stronger and 
healthier for the struggle, or it finds them too weakly for the trial, 
«id utterly prostrates and overwhelms tbam in Us fury. To these 
we may add, as another product of civilization, that body of minda 
constantly at work t6 supply the demands created by the age for thei 
results of mental toil, whether it be for new machinery to econo- 
mize labor, devices to increase the influence of capital, or the devel- 
opment of principles to guide mankind in their intellectual, moral or 
political rehitions. Their position, as it were, ai the helm of society 
exposes them to peculiar and manifold evils. This dasa is constantly 
increasing. Both the good and evil incident to their condition, also 
Increase alike. These three classes comprise a large and daily be- 
eoming larger portion of society, compared with the plodding and 
evenly balanced men, who calmly do their appointed work, and bide 
with unswerving courage and reliance their appointed time and desti- 
ny. Though they differ from each other in most of their character- 
istic qualities, the three agree in one striking peculiarity. In each 
the nervous forces have been developed at the expense of their other 
powers. It is a train ready laid and only awaits a very slight spark 
to bring on an explosion. This greater susceptibility to nervous im- 
pressions and liability to hypercesthesia, is shown in the great increase 
in the community of liability to headaches — ^to dyspepsia — to hysteria, 
and especially in the diminished power of resistance shown to phys^ 
ieal depressing agents. The Indian woman, about to become a 
mother, steps aside to the retirement afforded by a denser part of the 
fbrest through which she happens to journey, and soon rejoins her 
lord and his tribe with the new-bom babe. Among the sturdy toil- 
ing classes in all countries, we find women inured to labor from in- 
^cy, knowing few luxuries and caring for less, to whom parturitioa 
is scarcely more troublesome. A day or two sees them again at their 
accustomed duties with unimpaired vigor. Yet to one of the second 
dass I have pointed out, the shock experienced from even an easy 
labor, is usually grave and not unfrequently critical. Long and 
tedious convalescence — sometimes serious uterine derangements — 
more often vexatious hysterical affections, are eneountered before re- 
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coveiy is complete. If, therefore, civilization adds to the knowledge 
and happiness of the eeneral communitj where it is developed ; if it 
also intensifies individual pleasure bj elevating its sources — and who 
can doubt these propositions ? — ^it also distills from the same alembic, 
to mix with these sweets, some subtle and pervading poisons for the 
torture of the individoaL 

** — The individual withers and the world is more and more. '* 

The same influence of civilization, which thus assists the preva- 
lence of those diseaae» which, like hjsteria, neuralgia, epilepsy and 
others, depend npo^ the disturbance of the equilibrium of the nerv- 
ous forces, or tend to diminish the powers of resistance to the en- 
croachment of aU disease, may undoubtedly play an important part 
in the production of insanity. And here I think it may be found 
that its influence is principally to be discerned in the feeble stand that 
the system makes to slight physical pauses — so slight, oftentimes, that 
they are ignored in the attempt to search for the origin of the disor- 
der in nuuiy cases, and a post hoc propter hoe u'gument is substituted, 
which ascribes the disease to some moral cause with which the pa- 
tient has been brought into contact. It is stated by many authors that 
physical evils are the sole cause of insanity among the ruder nations, 
but they contend that among the more civilized peoples moral causes 
greatly predominate* I cannot avoid the reflection that too often the 
truth I have endeavored to point out has been overlooked in such 
statements ; that it is equally as plausible and more consonant with 
sound pathology to admit that among the more primitive people and 
classes, the cause can usually be traced to palpable and well-marked 
physical evils ; and that among the more refined or more civilized, 
apparently lesser and more obscure physical influences accomplish 
the same end — the only difference being in the power of resistance 
possessed by the two classes. This of course does not exclude from 
our consideration those powerful moral agents which sometimes ap- 
pear to overthrow the mind without the apparent intervention of any 
phenomena of a purely physical nature. These, however, are more 
exceptional in their occurrence than it is generally believed ; for it 
not unfrequently happens that in looking back upon the events which 
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marked the commencement of insanity, circumstances rather coin- 
cident than causal attract attention to the jjrejudice of the slighter 
but more intimately related physical troubles then present To this 
point I shall more fully allude when I come to consider the special 
exciting causes of insanity. 

Moreover, in our estimate of the influence exerted by civilization, 
we must not forget that while it diminishes the power of resistance 
in the individual, it at the same time adds to the number of external 
circumstances which may operate upon him as agents of a depressing 
nature. At best, all civilization, so far as yet attidned by humanity, is 
but a transition to something beyond for which we strive. The nearer 
we approach the goal, the more it seems to fade from our touch. 
As Italy seemed to ^neas and his Companions to grow ever farther 
from their reach the nearer they actually came to its shores, so from 
certain outlooks society may sometimes appear rather to be more degra- 
ded than elevated by the lapse of time. Comfort and riches may as a 
general rule have increased, and yet misery and crime prevail among 
certain classes in the same community more than in even savage 
countries. These are exempt from those alternations of prosperity 
and adversity which it introduces into society, and yet these very 
agents act upon more sensitive objects. This, properly speaking, 
may not be chargeable upon civilization, but only upon the imperfect 
forms it assumes in the advance to that true civilization which, when 
achieved, will heal all wounds and banish all sorrow. As Dr. Feuch- 
tersleben remarks : 

*' It is not civilization, but the increasing want which it brings in 
its train — partial education— ^passions— emotions, etc., all which set 
the mind in passive motion ; the forced culture to which they lead ; 
the over-indulgence ; these contain the reasons of the fact Civiliza- 
tion as external education, is but a transition to culture as internal 
education ; and in this first stage it produces evils for which it fur- 
nishes the remedy in the higher stages. It carries the poison and 
the antidote in the same hand." 

From this very' general "view of civilization or the progress of so- 
ciety, as an element in the predisposition to mental disease, we may 
turn to consider the influence exerted by widely diffused physical 
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agents, or the aggregate of such, as Seasons — Climate. Concent 
iiig the iafluence of Seasons, the following statistics furnish some in- 
teresting inforraation, Thej are derived from the reports of InstH 
tutions in the United States : 



March 1283 

April 1339 

May 1497 



JuDe , , ^ .1555 

July 1400 

August ...,..,, ,.. 1223 



September , 1314 

October , 1336 

November 1305 



December 1146 

January 1107 

February , , 1107 



4119 — ^In Spring montba 



4187 — ^In Summer months. 



395(5«r-Xn FaU months. 



8360 — In Winter months. 



15,621 

One circumstance is to he noted : Thi^ table represents only the 
month when the admissions took place, and does not necessarily 
agree with the month when the attack supervened. Still it fur- 
nishes an approximation to the period of commencement. The 
Summer months have the greatest pumber ; next the Spring, and last- 
ly the months of Winter. Jjet us compare this with other countries. 
M. Aubanel aqd Thore give the following table of admissions at 
the Blcetre, as well as the total admissions at a large number of 
Asylums : 

BlMtn ftpm 1881-8. Vacioqs AsylamA. 

Summer 1093 1818 

Spring , ,. 997 1587 

Autumn 955 1415 

Wioter :... 886 1344 



3931 6164 

To this we may add the experience of Esquirpl and others : 





SBquixol. 


eototeia. 


^archappe. 


Sprinir 


406 
445 
365 
841 


61 

65 
58 
50 




Summer 


1447, or 542 per cent. 


Autumn 




Winter 


1222, or 458 per cent 








1557 


224 


2669 
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The getieml fkct m&y be deduced from all these data, that there 
is some corfespondeiice between the warmth of the weather and 
mental disturbanee. Dr. Webster states thttit the experience of 
Bethlem Hospital is to the same effect ''This result," says he, ^is 
certainly at yatnACe with the generally entertained opinion that mad- 
ness prevails most commonly in Ixmdon daring the cold weather of 
winter, when suicides are also said fo be fre({uent, especially m tlie 
murky month of November. Stich an assumption is, however, erro- 
lieous, seeing in^n^y is not only met with to a greater extent dur- 
ing hot weatlier, but more eases of self-mxfrder are nsually recorded 
both in June and July than during the colder season." But, if hot 
Weather fkvoriB the deVdopment of insanity, it does not follow that 
Warmer .clhtt'ated have more insane persons. The contrary is the 
fkct In Sweden and Norway a larger portion of the inhabitatits 
become mad than in any other part of Europe. The disease is more 
Arequent in Northern Germany than Southern Oermany. Mania 
prevails more in Belgium than in France, and more in the Northern 
tlian iti the Southern Department of that Empire. In Nortliem Italy 
insanity is ssiid to be twice as common as in Southern Italy. So, too, 
in the Northern portions of these ITnifed States, it is much more pre- 
vident than in tlie saimy South. 

But there are also atmospheric changes whicli exeH an influence 
tipbn our feelings and, health, of which we can furnish but little ex- 
planation. Yet every man is &miliar with the fact that one day he 
feels clearer, more active and energetic— ^tliat the fresh air he 
breathes stimulates him to renewed vigor, while on another day 
it depresses hiip, makes him peevish and ill-tempered, although the 
circumstances surrounding him are on both days apparently similar. 
These impressions prevailing more or less in all countries, are thought 
by some to be more marked among us, and to act as an exciting 
agent upon our nervous suisceptibilities. Thus, Dr. Bay observes, 
^ The operation of the physical causes is aided in this country, there 
id much reason to believe, by peculiar atmospheric conditions. This 
is not the place for discussing the scientific question, but of the 
general fact that our climate produces a remarkable degree of 
nervous excitability, aiid thereby &Vdrs die development of insanity, 
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I think ther can scarcely be a donbt. That our people are distiogaish- S^ 

ed by restlessness, impulsiveness, impetnous and boisterous move- ^ 

ment, may be regarded as a fixed fact. That this trait is to be attrib- ^ 

uted to atmospheric influences is rendered probable both by the ab- ^ 

sence of any other adequate cause and by the greater excitability it 

which accompanies insanity in this country, as compared with others. ^ 

This character of the disease strikes the most superficial observer, in 
passing through the galleries of American and European hospitals 
for the insane. In the former, especially those of the Northern and ^ 

Eastern States, mora excitement will meet his notice, in a single vis- 
it, than he will see in the latter, particularly the English, in a whole 
week or month. And yet this excitability is but little le&^ apparent 
in the Germans, Irish and English, who abound in our hospitals, 
than in the native Americans." The limits of a report will not al- 
low of any extended illustration of the connection of meteorological 
phenomena and the production of disease or the modification of its ! 

forms. Every one of us will recall to memory some persons who ap- 
pear to be peculiarly susceptible \o sueh impressions, and in whom 
lassitude and various unpleasant sensations always are present dur- 
ing certain conditions of the atmosphere. A less degree of this same 
influence is doubtless* experienced by all, though the symptoms can- 
not be distinctly pointed out, still less can they be explained at all 
satisfactorily. The phrase ^ being under the weather," to denote 
a general feeling of being slightly unwell, is probably the general 
acknowledgment of this obscure connection, which language has thus 
embalmed. This whole subject derives much light from the well au- 
thenticated histories of other countries, where meteorological phe- 
nomena induce very striking eflects upon the human system. In Bue- 
nos AyreSj according to Sir Woobine Parish, there is a wind which 
sometimes prevails, and produces in some persons peculiar irritabili- 
ty and ill-humor, almost amounting to a disorder of their moral fac- 
ulties, of which curious fisict he gives the following striking illustra- 
tion : '^ Some years ago, Juan Antonio Garcia, aged between 35 
and 40 years, was executed for murder at Buenos Ayres. He was a 
person of some education, and rather remarkable for the civility and 
amenity of bis manners ; his countenance open and his disposition 
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generous. When this vento norte — the peculiar north wind — set in, 
he appeared to lose all command over himself, and such became his 
irritability that during its continuance he was engaged in continual 
quarrels and acts of yiolence. Before his execution, he admitted that 
it was the third man he had killed, besides bemg engaged in various 
fights with knives. When he arose from his bed in the morning, he 
told Sir Woodbine Parish's informant, he was always aware at once 
of its accursed influence upon him ; a dull headache first, and then a 
feeling of impatience at every thing about him. If he went abroad, 
his headache generally became worse, and a heavy weight seemed to 
hang over his temples. He saw objects, as it were, through a cloud, 
and was hardly conscious where he went. He was fond of play, and 
if in such a mood a gambling house was on his way, he seldom resist- 
ed the temptation. Once there, a turn of ill-luck would so irritate 
him, that he would probably insult some one of the bystanders, and 
if he met with any one disposed to resent his abuse, they seldom parted 
without bloodshed. The relations qf Garcia corroborated this account 
and added, that no sooner had the cause of excitement passed away 
than he would deplore and endeavor to repair the effects of this in- 
firmity. The medical man who gave this information, attended him 
in his last moments, and expressed great anxiety to save his life, 
under the impression that he was hardly to be accounted a reason- 
able being. ' But* , he adds, < to have admitted tluit plea, would have 
led to the necessity of confining half the population of the city when 
the wind sets in.' " 

In the correspondence of the poet Cowper, there are very frequent 
allusions to the effect of weather upon his morbid feelings. 

These are some of the external agents which act upon man in the 
aggregate, which scatter broadcast the seeds of insanity to await the 
special influences necessary for its development and increase. Are 
there no corresponding general influences concealed within our na- 
ture to which we must take heed; no subjective phenomena which 
add to the liability of the individual that he shall lose his self-control 
and reason ? 

From this interesting inquiry, want of space in this report obliges 
me to turn reluctantly aside. 
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I must now glance at the more ipetijic influenees connected witli 
the personal history of the IndividoaL The first of these to be 
noticed, is the influence of age in the production of insanity, or rath- 
er of the time of life when the probability is strongest that the Yar»- 
ous circumstances which contribute to its dev^pment will surround 
the indiTidnak The following table has been carefully compiled 
firom the reports of the Asyla in the United States, in which the t^es 
At admission are specified. In sotne of these, the sex is not particu«> 
larized. I have therefore added a cdumn so as to include Uiese 
eases: 



J • -■ 


I^UftOOf AfM. 


Mrtu 


> ■■-""■^ 


Bolili. 


TateL 


Under 20 


years of atre 


718 

2897 

2690 

1892 

984 

457 

145 

15 


741 

2954 

2614 

1826 

974 

419 

129 

31 


225 
925 

748 

545 

298 

94 

20 

• • • • • 


1684 


Under 30 


u « 


6776 


Under 40 


u <t 


6052 


Under 50 


tt u 


4263 


Under 60 


tt a 


2256 


Under 70 


ti it 


970 


Under 80 


tt m 


294 


Under 90 


u « 


46 




9798 


9688 


2855 


22,341 



It will be very readily perceived that the cases admitted from 20 
to 30 years of age, are by far the most numerous. Drs. Charles 
Evans and Pliny £arle make the following remarks in support of a 
similar conclusion : 

*^ European authors upon insanity assert that a greater number are 
attacked with the disease between the ages of thirty and forty years, 
than during any other decade of life. We believe this proposition 
to be untrue in regard to the United States, and that the maximum 
number in this country is between the ages of twenty and thirty 
years." 

To the same efiect our distingui^ed colleague, the pioneer in 
psychological medicine in our State, Dr. Awl, states : 

^ It appears that the largest number of persons become insane be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty years. This difiers from Euro- 
pean experience, but agrees with observations made in difierent Lu- 
natic Hospitals in the United States. In France and England, 
according to the best authorities, the greatest number become derang- 
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ed between the ages of thirty and forty. This difference may in a 
great measure depend upon the nature of our institutions and the 
premature age at which intellect is brought into action in this conn- 
try." 

In this connection it must not be forgotten that if a larger number of 
persons become insane between 20 and 30 years of age than during 
any other decade, so also there is an excess of the general population 
of that age over every other, excepting the period under 20 years. 
It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that this decade is more 
favorable to the production of insanity, simply because it supplies a 
greater number of admissions. To ascertain this point with more 
certainty, we must estimate both the proportion of those living in 
the community at the time and those becoming insane. A comparison 
of the numbers stated in the foregoing table with the general popula- 
tion under each decade, as given by the census of 1850 of the Uni- 
ted States, will modify any opinions thus founded. The following 
are the percentages of the various decades in the general population 
and among the insane on their admissions : 



Under 20 years 

" 30 ♦* i 


Per oentage among 
t getierBlyoBOlatigii. 

151.84 

18.66 


Per cent, of 
•dmiasion. 

7.53 
30.33 


" 40 " 


13.36 


27.09 


" 60 " 


8.12 


19.08 


" 60 " 


4.90 


10.10 


" 70 " 


2.66 


4.34 


" 80 " 


1.14 


1.32 


« 90 " 


....: 33 


.21 


" 100 " 


04 


• • . • 



Thus, it will readily be seen, that the period from 40 to 50 bears a 
much higher proportion to the general population of that age than any 
other, and the comparative influence exerted by the different ages 
may be stated as in the following order of gravity : 



Between 40 and 60 7.00 

" 30 and 40 6.66 

" 60and60 6.18 

" 20and30 4.89 



Between 60 and 70 6.1. 

" 70and80....^ 3.66 

Under20 42 

Over 80 IM 



This result will be somewhat, bat not very materially modified, by 
taking the age of occurrence instead of the age of admission as the 
liaaiB of calculation. Wherever it has been pfaeticaUe to do so, I 
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have collected from a number of reports, all the cases whose ages, 
when first aUacked^ are given, and embodied the results in the follow- 
ing synopsis. It is to be regretted that the practice of Superinten- 
dents, in reporting upon this topic, has not been more uniform : 



TariooB AgM. 



Tender 20 years of age, 

Between 20 and 30 

30>nd40 

40 and 50 .... . 

60 and 60 

60 aud 70 

70 and 80 



It 



(I 



« 



1 

Males. 


FrmalM. 


Both. 


771 


710 


274 


2175 


1978 


894 


1527 


1348 


635 


880 


877 


379 


430 


390 


169 


179 


111 


82 


46 


26 


6 


6008 


6440 


2439 



TotaL 

1755 

6047 

3510 

2136 

989 

372 

78 

13.887 



From this we obtain the following results, to which I add the per- 
centage of those living at difierent ages in the community at large, 
for the sake of convenient reference : 



Under 20 years 


Peroantage of 
ganeral population. 
5 .•.;....•.. 61.84 


Paroentageof 
inaane. 
1^.63 


«* 30 " 


18.56 


36.;;4 

26.27 


« 40 " 


, 12.36 


h 60 " 


8.12 


15.38 


« 60 " 


4.90 


7.12 


« 70 •* 


2.66 


2.67 


« 80 " 


1.14 


.66 


«« 90 «* .. 


33 




" 100 " 


04 





The order of liability at different ages, as deduced from these data, 
may be stated with sufficient precision by the following formula : 



Between 30 and 40 2.04 

" 20 and SO 1.95 

<< 40and60 1.89 

60 and 60 1.46 



« 



Between 60 and 70 1. 

Under 20 24 

Over 70 0.04 



This result will not be materially affected by any closer mode of 
analysis ; and it will be seen that while youth and extreme age are 
alike shielded from many of the causey of insanity, the vigorous por- 
tion of life, when ^ man is in his prime," is particularly liable to the 
incursions of mental disease. It remains to be seen how far these 
conclusions agree with the statistics of other countries, and how far 
these very conclusions may be modified by the sexes. 

Dr. Tuke gives an imalysis of the ages of 7,295 persons on admls- 
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sion into hospitals in different parts of the world. Thus it was found 
that there were — 



Under 20 years 619 

From 20 to 30 1682 

" 30to40 2051 

" 40to50 1426 

" 60 to 60 769 



From 60 to 70 651 

" 70to80 177 

Above 80 years 20 



7296 



^< The general result of this table," adds Dr. Tuke, '^ favort 
the opinion that more patients are admitted (but not necessarily 
that their disorder originated) between the ages of 30 and 40 ; then 
follows in order of frequency, the period between 20 and 30, and 
next between 40 and 50. The table of admissions at Bicetre, from 
1831 to 1838, is, to a certain extent, in accordance with these results.*' 

M. M. Aubanel and Thore conclude from the statistics of insan- 
ity in Paris, that the age from 35 to 40 exerts a special influence 
oyer the production of insanity. 

The experience of 44 years, from 1796 to 1840, at the York Re- 
treat, showed that in the greater proportion— one-third of the whole 
number — the attack commenced between 20 and 30 years of age. 

Esquirol arrives at the following results: 1st. ''That the ages which 
furnish the greatest number of insane, are, for men, between 30 and 
40 ; while with women, between 50 and 60. 2d. That the ages which 
furnish the fewest, are, for both sexes, infancy, youth and advanced 
age. 3d. That among women, insanity is manifested earlier than 
among men." 

To this question a few observations may not be inappropriate. 
The following table will enable us to compare the percentage of males 
and females at the ages when first attacked, with the percentage of 
the same sex living in the general community at the same ages : 





MALV. 


raMALn. 


Tuiooi AgM. 


Gen. Pop*a. 


Inauw. 


G«n.Pop'n, 


Innne. 


TTnder 20 


51.01 

18.65 

12.86 

8.38 

4.97 

2.64 

l.ll 

.35 


12.83 

36.2 

25.41 

14.64 

7.15 

2.97 

0.76 


62.75 

18.46 

11.81 

7.85 

4.82 

2.71 

1.1X 

.41 


13.05 


•* 30 


36.36 


" 40 


24 '9 


*t 50 


1612 


« 60 


7X6 


« 70 


2 04 


" 80 ^ 


.47 


Over 80 
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I am therefore justified in concluding from these premises — 

1. That the greatest ahsolute number of cases occurs between 20 
and 30 years of age ; but a strict comparison of the cases occurring 
with the general population existing at the same ages, shows a slight- 
ly increased proportion between 30 and 40 years ; or that mankind, 
during that period of life, are brought into contact with more causes 
of insanity than during any other decade. 

2. That the least tendency to insanity is shown under 20 years 
and over 60 years of age. 

3. That in males the greatest ratio exists between 20 and 40 years ; 
there being but little difference between the two decades — that be- 
tween 30 and 40 having a very slight excess. 

4. That in femaleSy between 30 and 40 years furnishes the highest 
ratio ; the next being from 40 to 50 ; then from 20 to 30 years. 

5. That males^ on an average, become insane »X an earlier period 
of life than females. 

Sex. — ^The influence exprted by the sex of the party upon the 
age at which the most numerous causes of insanity surround the in- 
dividual, has already been adverted to. It remains to be determined 
which of either ..sex is the more liable to be afflicted with mental un- 
soundness. Coelius Aurelianus and Aroeteus maintained that men 
were more liable to become insane than women. In modern times 
the opposite hypothesis, first propounded by Esquirol, has been sup- 
ported by a majority of writers upon the subject. Dr. Thurman of 
York, England, and Dr. Jarvis of Dorchester, Massachusetts, how- 
ever, agree that EsquiroFs conclusions are based upon imperfect 
premises. Their investigations lead them to the conviction that 
^ males are somewhat more liable to insanity than females." 

The statistics of 17 Asyla in the United States, show the admis- 
sions to be in the following proportions : Of 38,446 patients, there 
were 20,233 males and 18,213 females. We must compare this re- 
sult with the proportion existing between the sexes, in the communi- 
ty at lai^ge, before we can arrive at conclusions of any value. 

Per oentags of Per eentage 

general popa- among insane 

ladon of U. S. popalation. 

Males 5 1.26 62 65 

Femaies 48.73 47.34 

99.99 99.99 
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Or, in other words, while in the community at lai^e we find existing 
1.05 male to 1 female, we discover among the insane 1.11 male to 
1 female. 

We may extend this comparison to Great Britain, where there is 
an excess in the female population: 



Number of pa- 
tients Admitted. 

Male 3t),044 , 

Female 31,832 



67,876 



Per 

cebtege. 

53 

47 

100 



In Norway, the proportion of existing cases to the general popu- 
lation, as ascertained in 1825, 1835 and 1845, is very curious, show- 
ing, as years advanced, a gradually increasing proportion of fbmales. 



Id 1825, tbere were 1 insane to 508^ males, and 1 to 597} females. ' 
" 1835, " " 1 " *• 322 " «i 1 i. 345 
^* 1845, « ; " 1 " " 318 " " 1 " 301 



u 



This shows an accumulation of female cases which may be ao* 
counted for, in a general way, by the greater mortality which pre- 
vails among men than among women. It is supposed that by adopting 
the existing cases merely, instead of the occurrii^ cases, as the basis 
of calculations, Esquirol and others attained the eironeous cOncludTon 
already alluded to. The admissions, on which the foregoing tables 
are calculated, represent sufficiently close the number of occurring 

« 

cases. 

From all which we may justly infer that males are somewhat more 
liable to be attacked with insanity than females. 

Civil Condition. — ^The question whether celibacy is not more 
favorable to mental disease than marriage, receives but slight illus- 
tration from the meagre figures I have been able to glean upcnr the 
subject from the reports of our institutions. 



> 
Condition. 


Males 


ItenaTes. 


Totel. 


Single 




4 • 
3035 
336 


?09 
. 3276 
930 


7219 


Married 


6310 


Widowed 


1266 










7498 


7297 


14.795 
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I wish to guard the inference which might easily be drawn from this 
table, bj the remark that the excess of single persons may be dae, 
in manj cases, to the fact of insanity, or more properly to the men- 
tal diathesis preceding the outbreak of insanity, and therefore is not 
uniformly a cause, but simply an effect of insanity. 

Occupation. — Great caution is requisite in the investigation of 
the influence of occupation in the production of insanity, and proba- 
bly less value should be attached to any enumeration of the pursuits 
ot those who enter our Asylums, however accurate it may be, than in 
those countries where an occupation is more distinct and more clear- 
\f defined than with us, and where an individual seldom changes his 
settled business. In such countries, the occupation will indicate, 
with' tolerable certainty, the habits and culture of the individual. 
With us, men not only repeatedly change from one occupation to an- 
other, but it is almost impossible to arrive at any thing like an ap- 
proximation of their cultivation, their intellectual force or the psychal 
influences which surround them, from a mere knowledge of their daily 
avocation. Nor does it furnish any better evidence of the social and 
pecuniary standing of the party. Comfort and competence are the 
characteristics of none, but may be found in all employments. Bear- 
ing these considerations in view, the following table may not be with- 
out some interest, at any rate as a m<'ans of testing the accuracy of 
certain very prevalent notions on some points. The first column 
gives the numbers engaged in the difi^erent occupations, as I have 
gathered them from the reports of 17 institutions of the United States. 
I have classified them, for the sake of convenience, in the manner 
adopted in the census of 1850. In the second column, their ratio 
in the hundred is calculated, and in the third, the percentage of the 
same class is worked out from the numbers given by the census of 
1860. Any one who feels an interest in the subject, can thus easily 
draw the relative proportion of each class among the insane or sane 
population. Males only are included. 
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Oecupfttlon. 



No. of each 

elaan among 

the insane. 



1. Engaged in commerce, trade, manafacttireB, 

mechaDic arts and mioing 

2. Engaged in agriculture 



3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 



u 
n 
It 
tl 

It 



tion 



in labor other than agricaltural. . 

in ardiy 

in sea or river navigatioa 

iu profession of medicine 

in " " law 

in " '* didnit:r 

in other pursuits requiring educa- 



10. Engaged in civil or governmental service . . 

11. *• in other occupations 

12. " in no occupation 

13. '' in occupation not ascertained .... 



Totals 



iPeroentege 
P'ro^nt'geofof each a- 
each amcmg mongth* 
the insane, gen 1 com* 
monity. 



3976 

3631 

1906 

34 

314 

209 

134 

127 

725 
29 
96 

403 
93 

11,677 




99.96 
— »*— 



Manj Superintendents of Asyla, believing that statistics are of lit- 
tle value in illustrating the subject of Insanity, do not report the oc- 
cupations of the patients they receive. This is particularly the case 
with most of those in New England. In all probability^ if these were 
included, the proportion of persons engtged in commerce, manufac- 
tures, eta, would be greatly increased. So with regard to the army 
and navy, the Government Hospital at Washington, nofc. included in 
the above enumeration, would doubtless furnish additional numbers 
belonging to both. So that most probably the proportion of these 
classes would be high to the whole number employed. Even with the 
very meagre sources from which the information has been derived, 
the ratio is equal to that of any other class. As far as any deduction 
can be safely drawn Sfom this table, it militates decidedly against the 
theory that farmeri are especially liable to become insane — a theory 
which has received support from the great number of that class 
found in every Hospital, in comparison with those of any other iingle 
occupation. In every hundred cases, we find 31.09 farmers, and 
only 1.79 medical men, or 1.15 lawyer. If' we follow the compar- 
ison still further, the contrast is still more striking. Thus, about 5 
merchants or 2 tailors will be included. But this great preponder- 
ance is to be expected ; for, in the community at large, yarmer^ near- 
ly equal in numbers all other occupations combined. The foregoing 
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table will show that a greater liability to insanity exists in commer' 
cialpursuiUf the ratio of which, among the insane, exceeds, by one- 
seventh part, what obtains in the general community, while profes* 
sional life (including the three distinct professions only) is three times 
more numerously represented among the insane population than in 
the general population. This result is opposed to the statement of 
Sir Andrew Halliday, that insanity prevails more in agricultural 
than in manufacturing communities ; and also to the conclusions ar- 
rived at bj the Superintendent of one of the institutions in this 
State. 

We now approach a subject of deep interest, upon which much has 
been written and much controversy engendered. For men have dif- 
fered, and will probably continue to differ, as to the special agencies 
concerned in the production of insanity, and adhere to views suggest- 
ed less by any mass of testimony that could be adduced in their fa- 
Tor than by their own mental proclivities. Hence, in all ages, the 
catiset of insanity have received attention from observers whose the- 
ories have equaled in numbers the observers themselves. Were it 
not for the sad consequenses that have ensued from many of the 
opinions gravely promulgated, we might find a fund of merriment from 
looking over a collection of the hypotheses of both ancient ai\d mod- 
em writers upon the causes which tend to the disorder of the mind. 
The Greeks maintained that Ajaz was smitten with madness by the 
Goddess Minerva. To the anger of the offended Almighty has this 
great affliction been attributed by men neither ignorant nor fanatic 
Dr. Burrows says, '^ Madness is one of the curses imposed by the wrath 
of the Almighty on his people for their sins." To such opinions may be 
credited much of the treatment the insane received in past — I wish I 
could addy remote — ^agesy when chains, footlocks, revolving chairs 
and systematic fiogging, were adopted as aids to cure, as well as 
means of promoting effectual repentance, by which alone improve- 
ment was to be expected. Few men, I suppose, will advocate this 
doctrine in its gross form at the present day, yet a little reflection will 
show that reasons no more philosophical are constantly adduced by 
ordinarily thinking and observant men, to account for the origin of 
insanity in certain cases occurring within their cognizance. In no 
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department of clinical observation is the propter hoc more frequently 
C(m<ounded with the post hoc. This will be very evident in anj re- 
yiew of the causes asngtied^ as given in the reports of any institu- 
tion ; and in estimating the value of statistics on this subject, we 
must always bear in mind the tendency to this kind of error. A too 
great reliance upon the results of these tables, is certainly to be 
deprecated, for, without strict scrutiny, they will very probably mis* 
lead the inquirer. What the Superintendent of the Provincial Lu- 
natic Asylum at Toronto, Canada West, has humorously remarked 
concerning that country, may apply, in its general accuracy, to other 
theatres of action. After quoting numerous causes which had been 
assigned in the cases admitted into that institution, he adds : 

^ Now, if any one of the preceding wide-spread agencies may be 
regarded as adequate to the overthrow of reason, how many lunatics 
should this Province contain ? Intemperance alone would people fif- 
ty asylums as large as our present one. Jealous husbands and wives 
would probably fill thirty. Bad treatment of husbands would equal 
intemperance. Political excitement would tenant a mad-house in 
every county, and one of superior class and size in the metropolis. 
Beltgious controversy would send in half the clergy of this Province, 
and large detachments of their congregations. Tobacco and slander 
would leave few in Canada at large. Excessive study, solar eclipses, 
love, inhalation of laughing gas, and remorse of conscience, would 
probably make up but a small aggregate. In 651 cases of lunacy 
admitted by ipe into this asylum, I have met with only one instance 
in which the last named agency was alleged as the cause, and the pa- 
tient had not been very wicked. Religious excitement and religious 
despair both come in for their full share of censure, and yet we meet 
with few cases in which either can be regarded as purely causaL" 
(Report for 1858.) 

This view of the subject is not to be ignored, and yet there is an- 
other point to be taken into account also. What are charged as the 
causes of insanity, are oftentimes connected with its development in 
the order of precedence. They may indicate the circumstances which 
surrounded the patient about the time he became insane, and afibrd 
therefore a clue to the particular class of causative agencies to which* 
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his condition may be attributable. To record them, then, serves this 
useful purpose, that from the history of the patient, we can (so to 
speak) explore the weak points in the citadel where the enemy ef« 
feeted an ingress* An illustration from another class of diseases may 
better show this position. A lady with carcinoma uteris had, before 
the disease appeared, been laborin^^ under great anxiety concerning 
a near and dear relative, then absent from her, and in great periL 
Under these circumstances, the symptoms of disease were first dis- 
covered by her. They had in a short time rapidly advanced. In 
her mind, and in the opinion of her friends, the connection of the 
mental disquietude and the occurrence of the disease, was regarded 
as very close, perhaps that of cause and effect Nor was this very 
unnatural in her case. Now, no one would undertake to say that 
gri^f and anxiety produced cancer ; so, also, none wonld fail to see 
bow important it was that they should be taken into consideration as 
elements in the etiology, how the knowledge of their existence would 
explain many facts, otherwise obscure-— how they accelerated the ad- 
vance of the disease itself by their depressing influence — what im- 
portant part they must play in the future management and history of 
the case. Other examples will readily occur to all reflecting men, 
in whose practice cases somewhat similiur have doubtless occurred. 
For^the light which they thus reflect upon the history of the prodoma 
of insanity, the assigned causes may be regarded as of interest, if the 
deductions drawn from them be cautiously received. 

There is still another difficulty. Assuming the statement of causes 
to be correct, do they act as predisposing or exciting causes ? The 
line between the two classes is very faintly traced and exceedingly 
hard to be discerned. A train of disordered emotions may predis- 
pose, in a certain case, to insanity, which may be excited by some 
slight physical evil. In other cases they may be reversed in their 
order. The table hereafter given, undoubtedly contains both classes 
promiscuously. We must form our own judgment from the proba- 
bilities as to the series they belong to. Nor must we forget that, in 
the great majority of cases, a combination of both classes of agencies 
is requisite for the overthrow of reason. " The popular tendency," 
says Dr. Ray, in one of his reports, ^ to refer every case to some 
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particular cause, springs from a very superficial knowledge of the 
disease^ Seldom, in fact, is it produced bj anj single incident or 
event. It requires, a combination of adverse influences, each of which 
contributes to the result, though we may be quite incompetent to de- 
termine precisely the share which they respectively take. In using 
the term, cause of insanity, therefore, we mean to designate, not 
some particular incident having in itself the power of producing the 
disease, but rather one holding a prominent place In any combina- 
tion of incidents more or less directly followed by insanity ;" and the 
judicious Esquirol remarks : '^ This combination of physical and moral 
causes is much more frequent in the production of insanity than the 
isolated action of either of them." 

In the following table I have endeavored to classify the different 
agencies assigned as the causes of insanity in the reports of 17 hos- 
pitals for the insane in the United States. I have condensed them 
under a few leading heads, and in doing so may have made some er- 
rors. That every-body would concur in the appropriateness of the 
class for the individual cause where I have- placed it, I do not expect. 
To err in such a task is very easy, and to include, in tolerable limits, 
111 distinct physical causes and 7.9 moral causes, gleaned from many 
documents, required no little care. I think no iftaterial errors have 
crept in. Both physical and moral agents are comprised in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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I have added all cases where ^ bereditaiy transmission" * is assign- 
ed as the sole cause, to the unascertained. Congenital cases I have 
excluded from the list The results of the 22,815 cases included in 
the analysis, maj be stated as follows: 

Pbyftical causes • . . 44.72 per cent. 

Moral " 32.82 •* " 

Unascertained 22.44" " 

«9.98 

Or a little more than four^sevenths of the whole number, are ascrib- 
ed to the influence of physical agencies, and somewhat less than 
three-sevenths to moral causes, if we work simply with those in which 
causes were assigned. This result is also affected by the sex to some 
extent. Thus among males : 

Physical causes 47.09 per cent. 

Moral " 29.05 " •* 

Unascertained * 23.85 " " 

99.99 

Or somewhat over three-fifths are due to physical, and somewhat less 
than two-fifths to moral causes. Among females, three^fifths be- 
long to physical, and exa/ctly two-Jifths to moral causes, the dispro- 
portion being somewhat less than among men. The percentage among 
the women is as follows : 

Physical causes 48.62 per cent. 

Moral •' 31.88" " 

Unascertained 19.47 " " 

99.97 

Let us compare these results with those obtinined by observers in 
other countries. The statistics of the York Rett^at for 40 years, 
show that the physical causes exceeded by 18 per cent, the moral. 

The census of lunacy in Ireland for 1851, give 954 physical and 
847 moral causes. 

Aubanel and Thore report 7460 cases, of which 4631 originated 
in physical, and 2829 in moral causes. 

* I hftTe avoided all diflcnnlon of the influence of hereditary tendenoies in the caivation of in- 
sanity. The statistics on this Bali;}eet are very meagre and onsatis&etory, and difficult to eolMe. 
In my next report, I may discuss this question. 
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Dr. Take analyzed 29,769 cases admitted into various asylums in 
England, France and America, and found three-fifths referable to 
physical, and two-fifths to moral causes. 

The opposite view, that the moral greatly exceed the physical 
causes of insanity, is the more popular doctrine, and has the high 
sanction of distinguished authorities. 

The reports of Bethlem Hospital record 980 from moral, to 571 

from physical causes. 

M. Parchappe, from an analysis of 976 cases, places moral causes 
at 67.1 per cent ; and M. Guislain at 66 per cent. 

Esquirol gives tables of cases, attributing 730 cases to moral, and 
490 to physical causes. He gives a decided opinion that ^' Moral 
causes are much more frequent than physiical." 

Pinel, from the observations of ^vq year^, concluded that cases of 
insanity produced by moral causes,, were, to those occasioned by phy- 
sical causes, in the proportion of 464 to 219. 

The opinions of such men are entitled to the most profound respect. 
Their impressions, gained during a long and observant experience, 
must lead us to scan very minutely and strictly the data upon which 
the conclusions opposed to those which they arrived at are predicated. 
With all allowance, however, for the errorsuof judgment which may 
vitiate the details of the tabular statement I have compiled, 1 am still 
satisfied that the general result deduced from it will not be impeach- 
ed by more extended or more rigid observation, and it may be safely 
asserted that " the physical causes greatly preponderate in the origin 
of mental disease." 

A rapid survey of the special classes of causes, comprised in this 
table, remains to be niiMle. 

Of the PHYSiG^jf CAUSES, the greatesf number is returned under 
the vague aud unsatisfactory term of — 

1. lU health of various hinds. — 3710 cases are said to have thus 
originated. Of these, in 1502 the sex is not specified. 813 men 
and 1395 women, or 4 men to 7 women, became insane from this 
cause. Doubtless many diseases included in the other classes are re- 
turned under this name, for which due allowance must be made ; but 
a majority may be said to labor under that phase of diseased condi- 
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tion, which pa.<^6es under such names as '^ general debility/' ^ liver 
disease/' etc., and in which, while no organ presents evident signs of 
disorder, the whole system seems involved in the trouble. Listless- 
ness, languor, low nervous symptoms, and, above all, disturbed, unre- 
freshing sleep, are the more ptx>minent symptoms. Usually but little 
attention is paid to this stage of disease, though analogous states of 
the system usher in a variety of chronic and fatal disorders. Sir 
James Clarke has drawn especial attention to this general manifesta- 
tion of depressed vitality in the incubation of pulmonary consump- 
tion, before the evidences of local lesion can be obtained, and the 
more recent discoveries of the nature of the obscure chronic diseases 
characterized at the commencement, by similar symptoms, made l^ 
Dr. Bright, respecting the kidney, and Dr. Addison regarding the 
connection of lesion of the supra-renal capsules with the *' bronzed 
skin disease/' indicate that this condition is very often, if not always, 
allied to some diificulty in the retrograde metamorphoses — some want 
of proper proportion in the excretions, and in general terms, that nu- 
trition is defective. The channels by which this impaired nutrition 
reaches the brain are not clearly known, whether by disorders of the 
sympathetic nervous system, which may be probable, or by degener- 
ative influences of the blood-vessels thus induced, as in some cases 
where atheroma of the cerebral vessels has been traced ; in eithelr 
case imperfect nutrition of the nervous organs occurs—^a pathological 
condition of some portion of the nervous centres is set up, of which 
the mental disorder is but the indication. Why it should affect the 
brain more than the lungs or the liver, etc, or why it should affect, 
as doubtless it does, the nutrition of one part of the brain substances 

4 

more than the others, are questions which cannot be satisfactorily 
resolved, until we know wby several persons expoi^ to the same in- 
fluence;^ should be affected injuriously in different organs ; why cold 
should attack the pleura in one, the kidneys in another, or the joints 
in a third ; or still more mysteriously, why rheumatism should prevail 
in the elbows of one man and in the knees of another. The largt 
excess which appears in women whose insanity originates from '' ill- 
heaJth," would suggest that something peculiar to their condition or 
circumstances underlies the extraordinary phenomena. I avail my^ 
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self of the graphic pen of Dr. Raj to trace the source of much of 
this evil. After describiug this condition of '^ ill-health," as " a state 
of the system characterized less bj any local affection than bj a loss 
of physical and mental power, and bj a host of uncomfortable sensa- 
tions," he adds : '^ The form of the disease in question, arises, in a 
great degree, from excessive domestic labor, in conjunction with bad 
diet, bad air, insujfficient recreation, and, in married women, frequent 
child-bearing. Of course it is confined to the classes that are obliged 
*^ to give much of their attention and strength to the performance of 
domestic duties. It may, perhaps, require to be explained why 
insanity should be more prevalent here than it is in other countries 
among the corresponding classes which are supposed to be subjected 
to similar infiueuces. The latter unquestionably work hard and fare 
hard, but they start with a stronger constitution ; they are much in 
the open air ; they live on plain food, and move in a social sphere 
that bounds all their wishes and aspirations. Here, however, the 
woman enters upon married life with a constitution somewhat deli- 
cate, either with little physical training, or one perhaps severe enough 
to have consumed no small portion of her physical power. Ambi- 
tious that her house and family should ' be distinguished among her 
neighbors by all the indications of good management, but unable to 
indulge in hired service, she labors beyond her strength, and does 
nothing towards restoring it by suitable relaxation. The cares of an 
increasing family, without increasing pecuniary means, seem to forbid 
the slighest rest from the daily routine of toil ; her duties are all 
within doors, in overheated apartments ; while a certain regard for 
appearances and a perpetual straining after a higher social sphere, 
give rise to an uneasy, if not repining state of mind. At last, the 
appetite fails, less and less food is taken into the stomach, the nervous 
system becomes irritable under the slightest impression, the sleep is 
diminished, the flesh reduced, and the mind is depressed by unac- 
countable gloom and apprehension. The end is now at hand in the 
shape of unequivocal insanity, from which recovery is tedious at best, 
and often hopeless." (Sixth Report of BvUler Hospital, 1854, p. 26.) 
2. Zymotic Diseases. — In this cla<>(S are included 57 cases from dis- 
eases supposed to be connected with malarious influences. The eti- 
15 
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ology of these is itself obscure, and equally or more so is the mode 
by which they affect the brain. That they do however accomplish 
this is susceptible of proof. Typhoid fever furnishes 135 cases — 22 
without the sex beiug specified — leaving |d men and 60 women. 
This number is probably rather under than over the mark. Disturb- 
ance of the mind is not a very unfrequent accompaniment of typhoid 
fever. Dr. Flint has noted that delirium more or less marked all 
the cases of fever under his care, excepting a few of very slight 
gravity. "It is very rarely the case," says he, "that the faculties of 
the mind remain wholly unaffected during the career of continued 
fever." As the patient convalesces from the fever, the mind usually 
arouses from its hebetude or gradually throws off the delusions which 
harassed it, but this is not always the easel The mental habits are 
perpetuated by some agency beyond our means of actual proof. 

3. ZHseases of the Nervous Organs, — ^This includes 14 cases of 
apoplexy and 101 of paralysis, 57 of which were males and 35 fe- 
males. Respecting the rest, 22, the sex is not mentioned. The 
course of these diseases, aside from the period after consciousness has 
been resumed, does not always involve mental aberration. They 
may recover gradually from the attack, or some loss of motion or sen- 
sation may result. In other respects, their powers appear unaffect- 
ed. But when this is not the case, when the effusion (whatever it 
was) is not thoroughly resorbed, or the fibres have not renewed their 
continuity, or have imperfectly done so, it is probable that an exu- 
dation still remains to embarrass the brain, while the arterial capilla- 
ries may be plugged or the structure of their walls modified, in either 
of which cases the reparation of the brain is imperfect. 511 cases 
are traced to epilepsy, the connection between which and insanity 
and its own pathology, I frankly confess I know nothing about Two 
facts are however indisputable. Epilepsy does not necesnarily in- 
duce insanity, but a large proportion of epileptics become deranged. 
Esquirol noticed that of 300 epileptic patients at the Salp^triere, up- 
wards of 150 were insane ; the same proportion was returned at Biod- 
tre and Charenton. 

4. Respiratory Organs. — Phthisis is credited with 35 cases, 16 
males and 19 females. Bronchitis operated in similar manner in % 
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men and 13 females. Esquirol quotes the opinion of Hippocrates 
respecting the connection of the checking of the expectoration of 
phthisis and the wandering of the intellect, and adds, '< that phthisis 
causes, or at least precedfs mental alienation and alternates with it." 
Dr. Bucknill, in |in article in the British and Foreign Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review, thinks that phthisis very rarely causes insanity. 
That they coexist in many cases, will he admitted hy all who have 
had charge of many insane persons, and that the pulmonary symp« 
toms are masked to a greater or less extent, is also true. This may 
account in some degree for the non-recognition of it in its early stages. 
Pneumonia is noticed as productive of 4 cases only. From my own 
limited observation I had thought this was more frequently the case. 
Certainly the proportion o£ cases succeeding this disease which have 
occurred within my Qwn observation, has been much larger than sta- 
tistics indicate. 

5. OirctUative Organs. — Five of this class resulted from excessive 
loss of blood, four from disease of heart, and one from aneurism of aor- 
ta. In the diseases of the organs of circulation, we must expect some 
disturbance in the circulation itself, and probably more or less exu- 
dation from the capillaries in consequence. Where this oqcurs with- 
in the cranium and impinges upon the gray matter, or remains there 
a foreign substance, as the focus of irritation, the development of 
insanity may be easily accounted for. Moreover, this same condition 
of the heart or the large blood-vessels may in similar manner, by ir- 
regular or vitiated supplies of blood, impair the nutrition of the brain 
substance and destroy the beautiful equilibrium constantly maintain- 
ed during health between waste and repair, incretion and excretion. 
This change is sufficient to precipitate an attack of insanity. 

6. Digestive Organs. — The numerous and protean forms of diges- 
tive derangements exercise an important role in the overthrow of 
reason. So much have diseases of the abdominal viscera been con- 
nected with the development of insanity, that the great Pinel con- 
deved that it usually depended upon disease of the stomach.* Indi- 

*He refers the primitive leat of mania <* to the region of the stomach and intestines, from 
whence, as fi'om a centre, the disorder of the understanding is propagated by a species of ir. 
vadiation. A feeling of constriction, etc., manifests itself ia these parts, soon followed by a 
disorder and trouble ef ideas." Mental Alienation, p. 20. 
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gestion occapies a high place in oar list, 128 — 34 males, 68 females, 
and 26 sex not stated. The term is a vague one — a symptom being 
nsed as the description of the disease ; and without much impropriet j 
these cases might have been added to swell the numbers from " ill- 
health." As thej were separated in the reports of the Institutions I 
consulted, I assigned them their present position. What has been 
remarked with reference to the influence of ^xU-heaith^ being also 
applicable here, we need not be longer detained on this subject 

7. Of the Urinary Organs onlj 3 cases are given, and thej are, 
nephritis, 2 males and 1 female. The absence of mental alienation 
when calculi are present, has been alluded to bj many authors, and they 
seldom, if ever, figure as the causes of insanity. Still I am not sure 
that diseases of the kidney itself and of the urinary apparatus in 
general have received their full share c^ attention in this respect. I 
shall however allude to this topic on another occasion, and there- 
fore pass to notice — 

8. Of the Generative Organs. — ^The most prominent causes in this 
class are those connected with the puerperal condition, of which 1050 
are noted, while 8 were in consequence of miscarriages, and 24 from 
over-lactation. This subject is too important to* be disposed of in 
the brief notice my limits would admit of in this place, but I may 
remark that a special investigation of this subject has enabled me to 
arrive at the following result: of 11,762 reported insane women in 
the United States, 1050, as above, occurred during the puerperal 
periods, or nearly 1 in every 11. To this I have added from vari- 
ous souices the following: 

Aathorllj. Kamber of Poerperal 

iiuutne femalei. caneii. 

American Asyla 11,762 1,050 

Reported by Dr. McDonald 691 49 

<« <* M. Parchappe 696 33 

« « M. Leiler 97 11 

" " Han well Asylum. 703 79 

" " M.MittivW ,...* 242 9 

« «« M. Eequirol 1,119 92 

« " Bethlem Hospital 899 111 

16,109 1,434=8.9 per cent 

or 1 to 11 insane women. The experience of Esquirol and other 
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observers, derived from private practice, places the ratio much higher 
than this. 

Uterine diseases and menstrual irregularities form the larger pro- 

4 

portion of the balance in this glass. Nor will this surprise any who 
are familiar with the ordinary history of uterine derangements. Few 
cases, however slight, of ulceration of the lips of the womb, of ammen- 
orrhoea or of mennorthagia, especially when leucorrhoea is excessive, 
pass through the stages of their condition without more or less men- 
tal disturbance. It may depend upon the extent of the disease, or 
upon the force of the mind, and the volition, how far this shall be 
carried, but I doubt whether a single instance ever occurred of de- 
rangement of the female sexual organs without more or less corres- 
ponding trouble of the qjilnd, and especially of the emotions. There 
is always a marked tendency to " mental involution," if I may coin a 
phrase, to project exaggerated emotional and instinctive phenomena, 
to brood over, and by brooding to magnify minor evils, to loose the 
control of the judgment over the temper and feelings; in a word, 
there is always a relaxation of the power of the will, the essence and 
characteiistic of hysteria. How is this intimate relationship kept up 
between the generative organs and the brain ? Sympathetic action is 
the ready answer ; but the term simply describes the fact, does not 
give any explanation of the mode by which that becomes an ac- 
complished fact. The difficulty arises from the rapidity with which 
a disorder of the uterus excites* an abnormal action of the brain. 
There seems no appreciable interval of time between the two. ** Dr. 
Denman passed a ligature round a polypus of the fundus of^ the ute- 
rus ; as soon as he tightened it, he produced pain and vomiting. As 
soon as the ligature was slackened the pain ceased, but whenever he 
attempted to tighten it, the pain and vomiting returned. The liga- 
ture was Icfl on, but loose. The patient died about six weeks after- 
wards, and on opening the body it was found that the uterus was in- 
verted, and that the ligature had included the inverted portion." I 
cannot offer any explanation of the process, but express my belief in 
the rule that lesions at the extremities of nerves, are very liable to 
disturb the process of nutrition at the centres, and that the disturb- 
ance of the central functions thus set up may be prolonged, after the 
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peripheral cause has been removed. This is the case in tetanus often- 
times — ^in the diseases of dentition — ^in the effects of worms in the in- 
testines. 

But there are also other modes in which various sexual disorders may 
affect the nutrition of the brain. These I have only time to point 
out. In ammenorrhoea, the force, circulation, and possibly its con- 
stituents, become involved. This may affect the system generally, but 
following that mysterious law of *' election,*' it may select the brain, 
in many cases, in which to expend its force, as we know it does in 
other organs ; so in leucorrhoea, when it is persistent, it is not to be 
imagined that the pyogenesis which may have been established by a 
local lesion, is capable of being confined in its effects to any one por- 
tion. A blood poison thus engendered is not to be dammed up in the 
vessels of any part. It finds for itself a weak spot to attack, unless 
it can be eliminated by the appropriate excretory organs as fast as it 
accumulates. In one case insanity was noted as the effect of the first 
catamenial discharge. This result has been alluded to by Hippo- 
crates. 

In this connection (although not included in this category), we may 
allude to the fact that in 127 the change of life is stated as the cause 
of the attacks. Although this is of course a physiological change, 
it nevertheless so often marks the period of development of very 
grave diseases of the uterus and other organs — the appearance of car- 
cinoma therein — tuberculosis — fibrous gi-owths and other systemic 
changes — that to extend its influence to the nervous centres by modi- 
fying their nutrition, is neither impossible nor improbable. These 
cases also correspond to the class of diseases which have their origin 
at a similar period ; they are usually incurable. 

9. Old Age, — ^The irregular decay from advancing old age, may 
be a cause or it may constitute the disease itself. It may affect other 
organs and leave the brain comparatively unharmed. A Humboldt, at 
his advanced age, has his mental vision undimmed, though the fail- 
ing body lagged behind the requisitions of the powerful mind. But 
with many it is far different. As the Indian apostrophized himself, 
'^ He was decayed like a lofty elm — the top boughs were fading and 
decaying, but the lower branches were still green and fresh." So, 
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with advancing years, the mind passes into swifter decay than the 
other powers. 

10. Violence, — A large proportion of these were attributed to in- 
juries of the head, of which 288 are collected — 143 males, 25 fe- 
males, and the sex of the rest w&s not stated. Molecular change, it 
is probable, occurs in these cases, followed by atrophy and degenera- 
tion, probably of all albuminoid nature, in a somewhat analogous 
manner to the wasting away of the testicle from blows. Three cases 
are given, produced by lightning stroke. The changes seen after 
death from lightning stroke, have generally been referable to the 
composition of the blood. When death does not immediately ensue, 
it is not improbable that similar alterations occur in the vascular sys- 
tem in a less degree. 

11. Exposures to suA, heat and cold, to fumes of charcoal, etc., are 
causes well known in the production of mental disease. Dr. Kane, 
in his Arctic Voyages, gives a very vivid illustration of the eflfects of 
long-continued cold and exposure in rendering a party of his men 
delirious and maniacal. 

12. Intemperance, occurring as the cause in 1764 cases, has been 
so often dwelt upon in this connection, that I need not add any thing 
to the many homilies given on this painful subject, further than to 
suggest that, while it operates as a cause in numerous cases, it also is 
sometimes found as a symptom and effect of insanity. The two 
classes are to be carefully distinguished. Of course, habitually or 
frequently over-stimulating the brain by strong drink, will cause 
many morbid and anomalous phenomena. They may be far from in- 
sanity, tonsidered by themselves, but they form a train of circum- 
stances in the series of events, the last of which is the overthrow of 
the reasoning faculties. 

13. Masturbation is stated to have been the cause in 1042 patients* 
That this evil is of great magnitude, no casual observer in any of our 
hospitals will doubt, after witnessing the woe-begone countenances, 
the lack-lustre leering, and the libidinous, shameless experieoce of 
those inveterate cases which they will meet in the wards. It usually 
blights the prospects of the most amiable youth of our country, who 
often pass among their friends as models of propriety, and in whom 
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manj fond hopes were centred ; those in whom no previous reckless 
temper had been developed, and indeed in those whose puhlie conduct 
had been most circumspect and moral. Usually, the character ia 
rather of a negative order, characterized bj the absence of verj 
marked features for good or bad 

The remaining causes enumerated, are marked as having but slight 
effect, and many of them apocryphal. 

No serious argument is necessary to show why '^ drinking cold wa- 
ter" is not a moving cause of insanity, and grave doubts may be folt 
as to the influence of chloroform, ether and cantharides. The use of 
quack medicines, and the excessive use of medicines, might rather be 
regarded as indications of insanity than causative agents in its pro* 
duction. On the contrary, loss of sleep^ to ^which are charged 91 
cases, doubtless contributed much more largely than these numbers 
would indicate. I shall have occasion to refer to this in treating of 
the moral causes. 

Moral Causes have popularly been regarded as the most prolific 
source of mental disorder. That they are largely concerned, as part 
of the combination of circumstances which together thus act, there 
can be no doubt. That they oflen appear to be the most prominent 
member of this combination, is also certain. But still, their precise 
share in the transaction has not been fully determined, even by the 
most strenuous advocates of their preponderating influence. Assum- 
ing as true, that morbid mental manifestations denoting insanity, on- 
ly occur in conjunction with structural alterations of some portion of 
the nerve centres, and in consequence of some morbid condition con- 
sequent thereon, it remains to be shown how far purely psychal phe- 
nomena can produce such changes. 

The following two propositions will probably cover the whole 
ground : 

Very powerful moral agencies can produce such cerebral changes 
without any other cause. 

This is not the usual mode, however, by which moral causes act. 
They more generally set in motion or concur with a train of physical 
disturbances, through which the cerebral changes are in turn effected. 
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These propositions do not contradict the dogma that insanity never 
results from the operation of moral ca«ses without some physical de- 
parture from health. 

By the first proposition, we suppose the efifect of moral causes upon 
the brain to be direct. Emotions wrought upon to an exceptional 
degree, will occasionally expend their force in this direction to the 
production of insanity, without any intermediate agency. The same 
influence is seen in other portions of the body. The injurious efiect 
of anger upon the. milk of nursing women, and the rapidity of its 
operation, are well known. How the bladder is afiected by the emo- 
tion of feavy is well illustrated by the soldier on the eve of battle, 
and by the medical student about» to enter the examination room. 
That the brain is al^o affected by similar causes, instances are not 
wanting to show, though the result is more often active inflammation 
of the brain than insanity. Of the latter, the following case, report- 
ed by Dr. Skae, of Edinburgh, is the best authenticated example I 
have ever read of, of insanity resulting in this way : A *' female, 
who had been born and spent fill her life in the lonely island of Uist, 
the ultima thttk of Scotland, came to Edinburgh to visit her friends, 
and unfortunately arrived at the time of a great Masonic procession. 
She was dragged through the streets of Edinburgh by her kind 
friends for several hours, to witness this grand pageant, and the ex- 
citement to the poor young woman, who had never before seen any 
thing but Shetland sheep and ponies, proved so great that she Was 
brought to the asylum the same evening in a state of ravitig mania." 
A moral cause may be present so overwhelming in its effects, as to 
prove fatal, or to produce a state of alarming syncope, an utter prostra- 
tion of the whole system. Eecuperatipn from this state, discovers 
the mind to be grievously injured, and generally in a state of de- 
mentia. In both cases the effect is instantaneous. Thus, the prophet 
Eli, when he heard that the Israelites had fled before the Philistines, 
and that his sons had been slain, and that the Ark of God had been 
taken, fell back dead. The history of the atrocities of Alva in the 
Netherlands — of Claverhouse and his troopers against the Covenant- 
ers of Scotland, furnishes many instances of the mind being utterly 
overwhelmed by the sudden and fearful trials of those terrible times. 
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The glowing pages of Macaulav contam a very striking illustration 
of the same principle. Omichund, one of the agents of Clive at an 
important juncture, seemed likely to play false. It was important to 
keep him quiet, as he had the key to the intrigue, and a word from 
him could ruin Clive and his coadjutors. He demanded t ree hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling as the price of his secrecy and assist^ 
ance. This was promised. *' He had demanded that an article 
touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty between Meer 
Jaffie^ and the English, and he would not be satisfied unless he saw 
it with his own eyes. Clive had an expedient ready. Two treaties 
were drawn up, one on white paper, the other on red — the former 
real, the latter fictitious. • In the former, Omichund's name was not 
mentioned ; the latter, which was to be shown to him, contained a 
stipulation in his favor." After the battle of Plassy, when Clive was 
secure, and had placed Meer Jafiier on the throne, " the new sove- 
reign was called upon to fulfil the engagements into which he had 
entered with his allies. A conference was held at the house of Jug- 
get Leit, the great banker, for the purpose of making the necessary 
arrangements. Omichund came thither, fully believing himself to 
stand high in the favor of Clive, who, with dissimulation surpassing 
even the dissimulation of Bengal, had, up to that day, treated him 
with undiminished kindness. The white treaty was produced and 
read. Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the servants of the 
Company, and said in English, * It is now time to undeceive Omi- 
chund.' ' Omichund,' said Mr. Scrafton in Hindostanee, ' the red 
treaty is a take in. You are to have nothing.' Ornichund fell back 
insensible into the arms of his attendants. He revived, but his mind 
was irreparably ruined. Clive, who, though unscrupulous in his 
dealings with Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seems to have 
been touched. He saw Ornichund a few days later, spoke to him 
kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great tem- 
ples of India, in the hope that change of scene might restore his 
health, and was even disposed, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
again to employ his talents in the public service. But from the mo- 
ment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank gradually into 
idiocy (dementia). He who had formerly been distinguished by the 
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strength of his understanding and the simplicity of his habits, now 
squandered the remains of his fortune on childish trinkets, and loved 
to exhibit himself dressed in rich garments and hung with precious 
stones. In this abject state, he languished a few months, and then 
died.'' 

Admitting therefore the full influence of sudden and powerful 
moral causes, in the production of those morbid phenomena on which 
insanity depends, it must not be forgotten that this is not the uniform 
nor even the more customary mode by which moral causes produce 
insanity. They more frequently act indirectly, by setting in train a 
series of morbid physical processes which terminate in the production 
of insanity. Less prompt in their action, they proceed in the work 
of degeneration slowly, but in a variety of ways, only a few of which 
I shall have time to notice. Or they concur with some physical 
cause, in precipitating an attack, and this is probably most frequent* 
ly the mode of their connection in the etiology of disease than any 
other. *' Many are the instances in which numbers as well as indi- 
viduals have escaped a prevalent disease, until depressed by some 
unhappy event or apprehension, and then they have fallen victims. 
Such was instanced in the ill-fated Walcheren expedition, and in 
many passages in the history of armies in pestilential countries. A 
defeat, a failure, or even bad news, made many succumb to the pesti- 
lence who had before escaped." Every physician can recall from 
the treasures of his own memory, of a period of cholera or other epi- 
demic, many instances of the effects of fear, grief, and other depress- 
ing emotions, in promoting the spread of the disease. 

The tendency of long-continued mental operations upon the body 
is susceptible of varied illustration. The influence of a happy, cheer- 
ful disposition to produce a comfortably stout body is proverbial. 
Nor less so the tendency of peevish, anxious, worrying tempers to be 
associated with lean, lank, hungry bodies. The emotions of fear, 
grief and anxiety, from whatever circumstance arising, if- long con- 
tinued, cause well marked departures from the physical health of the 
individual. The temperature is depressed, the secretions from the 
mucous membranes are checked, and in short, nutrition is seriously in- 
terfered with. Cardiac diseases — dyspepsia and low forms of fever — 
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are the most frequent sequences. Even in those persons whose pow- 
er of resistance is strong, a pale, anxious countenance, a decreasing 
appetite, and a loathing of food, are very oAen met with. Thus an 
impaired nutrition is established, sufficient alone to produce an attack 
of insanity, most probablj on account of the spansmic condition of 
the blood, induced bj the imperfect material supplied for the elabora- 
tion of cells. 

The emotions of anger, revenge, jealousj on the other hand, affect 
the circulation in a very different point ; they accelerate the heart's 
motion bj increase of involuntary muscular action ; the tendency to 
irregular gesticulations and muscular contractions is also increased. 
Irritability, congestions, hypenemic states, and actual inflammations 
of various organs, but especially of tha braia or its appendages, 
may result. Thought long-continued, whether from over-study* from 
the strain upon the attention, from business perplexities, from the ex- 
elusive study of any one object, may so exhaust the nervous energy 
as to render it incapable of appropriating proper nutrition, and pro- 
duce that condition of nervous excitability and hypersesthesia char- 
acterized by rapid impressions without force. In these different di- 
rections may moral causes* open the avenues tq mental disorders. I 
think it will be found that all or nearly all moral causes may be 
be ranged with one or the other of these classes. Oftentimes more 
than one of them may be present in the same case. 

Where any of these causes have been at work, the recuperative 
powers which nature interposes to check their inroads, however ener- 
getic at first, are gradually weakened, and finally succumb. The cho- 
seli defense of the brain is sleep, which, useful to restore the tired and 
weary frame in every portion, is absolutely necessary for the restora- 
tion of the exhausted brain. And for this purpose it must be sound, 
healthy sleep. This is the last anchor, and when this is gone the 
poor vessel drifls before the merciless storm, little heeding any helm. 

A careful analysis of the experience of those accustomed to treat 
mental disorders would, it is probable, considerably reduce the num- 
bers of those in whom the disease can be ascribed to a purely moral 
cause, acting even indirectly as we have seen. A larger number of 
those supposed to be thus derived, would be found to be due rather to 
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some physical evils, acting or coincident with the assumed moral 
cause. Comparatively a very small portion will remain to be charged 
to the direct action of these agencies. A consideration of a few of 
the assigned causes of a moral nature included in the previous table 
will end our discussion of this question. 

Beligiotis excitement accoiints for' 1399 cases, or 18.67 of those 
ascribed to moral causes. In popular estimation it undoubtedly oc- 
cupies a prominent place among the causes of insanity. It is very 
questionable, however, whether the amouiit of insanity which can be 
traced to this source is not in reality quite inconsiderable. The first 
symptoms of mental disease are not unfrequ en tly evinced by some 
singular or extreme notions of religious truths and duties, or of the 
relation sustained by the |mrty in his religious character, and these 
expressions or acts are often confounded by friends with an awaken- 
ing to the importance of religion, or what is termed a ^< season of con- 
viction," and subsequent unmistakable acts of insanity are by them 
attributed to these supposed ei^ercises of the soul ; yet in truth a 
further examination would have satisfied them of the existence of 
causes lying far deeper than these, and that, in many cases at least, 
the religious fervor, ^c, were perhaps the last efibrts of a mind, in- 
stinctively feeling itself failing, to reestablish control over impure 
and unholy passions. I do not know how the experience of others 
would teach, but it has happened that the investigation of numerous 
cases attributed to religious excitement or depression, has led me to 
the unwilling conviction that they were to be charged, in quite a large 
proportion of cases, not upon any opinions of religious doctrines — to 
no deep concern to conform the actions to religious precepts, tut 
simply to a long career of vice, and especially of masturbation, which 
had been for a long period gradually undermining the integrity of the 
mind, and the religious enthusiasm, or fear, which attracted attention, 
was only a recoil — an expiring, but abortive effort to reach the puri- 
ty daily growing more and more distant from their reach. In some 
cases, the awful terrors of the Law may assume some horrible shape, 
and fasten, as a delusion, on the judgment, or the mind may proje<^t 
into distinct hallucinations some truths which the memory furnished. 
They may believe themselves to have unclean spirits ; that they hear 
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angeU and their Savioar converee, or that thej see them ; that their 
BoaU are lost because they have committed an anpardonable sin ; that 
Ood directly commands them to do extraordinary acts, and a thousand 
similar fantasies may gain possession of them, all having a religious 
association. But this does not indicate, by any means, the religiaus 
origin of the disease, any more than delui^ions of any other charac- 
ter. Men think themselves Presidents or Kings ; they rule thou- 
sands ; they constantly harangue on political or financial topics ; they 
buy and sell largely ; they are wealthy as Croesus, or every thing they 
see or own is turned by them, Midas-like, unto gold or gold-producing 
means ; without having been made crazy either by political excite- 
ment or business or financial troubles. Equally may delusions of a 
religious character be entertained by men who, when sane, were 
never influenced by religious principles, as well as others may mourn 
their lost condition — their enormous crimes — their deep despair of 
salvation, who, before disease invaded them, were in every respect 
exemplary for their Christian demeanor. To charge upon religious 
exercises such results, in these cases, would be no more philosophical 
than to mistake for medical philosophy the exquisite humor of the 
gentle *' Elia," when he elaborately describes the melancholy peculiar 
to tailors, and learnedly traces its origin to their errors of diet — their 
devotion to cabbage I So, also, where the origin of the disease can 
actually be traced to a time when the patient experienced deep reli- 
gious interest, it is not unfrequently to be ascribed less to any over- 
powering effect upon the mind of any doctrines or ideas, than to some 
well-marked violations of the ordinary laws of life. A minister at a 
camp-meeting preached for seven days and nights, taking only broken 
and disturbed rest, suffering from headaches, until at last he becomes 
t raving maniac, and continually gesticulates as if rousing the un- 
godly to repentance with incoherent vehemence. Another, with 
greater endurance, continued similar services for sixteen days and 
nightSf with a like result. Was it religious fervor that overpowered 
these men, or was it the over-exertion of the bodily powers — ^the con- 
statit tax on the wearied brain — ^the terrible tension of the nerves ? 
These) added to the want of the natural restorative, sleep, are surely 
ittffltiient to account for the effects produced. During camp-meet^ 
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ings and revivals, what mental harm results is less from any moral 
or mental impression produced than from its coincidence with a state 
of ill-health at the time, or the loss of rest, unnecessarily endured^ 
or other equally erroneous course of conduct. A sound, healthy per- 
son may devote his energies to the investigation of religious subjects; 
he may become deeply interested therein- to the exclusion, for a time, 
of every thing else ; he may listen to the discourses of those whose 
appeals rouse the overwrought emotions to their highest pitch ; but 
rarely, with ordinary prudence, does such a one become insane in 
consequence of these mental exercises alone. On the contrary, that 
which directs a man's attention to the most important problem ever 
to be solved by him — ^his relation to a future destiny ; which attracts 
him to the contemplation of an example of purity ; which turns him 
from doing wrong to doing that which is right ; which changes him 
from a bad to a good man ; which, showing him the errors of a past 
life, points out the path to be followed in the future ; — call this ex- 
citement or interest or what you will, it is calculated rather to con- 
serve than to destroy his intellectual vigor. In short, those whose 
lives are best marked by the quiet, calm and unswerving trust of the 
sincere Christian, are, ither things being equal, best prepared to resist 
the operation of the multifarious tendencies to mental derangement 
which beset us all on every hand. Dr. Tyler, in his report, men- 
tions that the very general religious movements in 1858, had produ- 
ced no cases of insanity within his knowledge, and justly observes 
thereon : " Whatever, in the experience of the year, has, on the 
whole, taught men to think less anxiously for themselves, and more 
kindly and carefully for others — whatever has effectually abated self- 
conceit, and led to. genuine benevolence of thought and deed, has 
lessened their liability to mental alienation." 

In one of the earlier reports of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum at Co- 
lumbus, Dr. Awl states : *^ As the result of some attention to this 
matter, we feel satisfied that the true remote cause of insanity very 
frequently lies behind the religious influences which appear so con- 
spicuous, that, at most, religion can only be accused as the occasional 
or exciting cause of a disease whose foundation is completely estalh 
Hshed in the system** 
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And Dr. Copeland eloquentlj obserfea : ** Among those who en- 
tertain just and sober opinions on religiooB topics — ^who make Chris- 
tian doctrines the basis of their morals, the governors of their pas- 
sions, the soothers of their cares and their hopes of futurity, insanity 
rarely occurs. The moral causes of derangement, which would not 
fail of producing injurious effects on others, prove innocuous in them, 
for tkese causes would be met by controlling and calming considera- 
tions, and sentiments such as would deprive them of intensity and 
neutralize their effects. Truly religious sentiments and obligations 
soothe the more turbulent emotions, furnish consolations in affliction, 
heal the wounded feelings, administer hopes to the desponding, and 
arrest the hands of violence and despair." While, therefore, it is not 
to be denied that undue religious excitement may sometimes aid in 
the development of insanity, it is submitted that it forms a much less 
efficient cause than it is popularly regarded, and the cases in actual 
practice, due solely to this cause, are exceedingly rarely, if ever, met 
with. 

Business perplexities, domestic troubles, loss of property, and other 
troubles, enter largely into the list of moral causes of ineanif^. They 
are all modifications of anxiety and care, and, no doubt, are very effi- 
cient members of the caB|faMition of circumstances which precipitate 
an attack of insanity. Yet when we consider the large number who 
are harassed with business and other trials, who are bowed down by 
domestic trials, and the small proportion of these who become insane, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that other elements must be necessa- 
ry to give force to these agencies. They must act upon an organiza- 
tion disposed to the disease, either by hereditary taint or by some 
cause existing but unknown to us, whereby the bram becomes more 
susceptible to their influence. Various other diseases, it is well 
known, are developed from these causes. 

Grief, fear and jealousy are, perhaps, most prominent, as indirect 
moral causes, acting, as we have already pointed out. Yet in these, 
also, other elements, either set in motion by them or present when 
these began to act, will naturally be suggested by the fact that neither 
grief nor fear nor jealousy renders all its victims insane. The most 
cognizable, and perhaps the absolutely necessary element in the case, 
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is an alteration in the quantity or quality of sleep. When trouble 
of any kind so operates that sleep is banished, especially when no 
desire for sleep is generated, the brain, which is the organ of all others 
the most dependent upon the recuperative powers of sleep, is render- 
ed very liable to attack. Nor is it in the absolute want of sleep alone 
that we may trace this result. Its depravation is almost as bad in its 
consequences. Unrefreshing slumbers, disturbed by fearful dreams, 
such as YouDg alludes to — 

" From short as usual, aud disturbed repose 
I wake emerging, from a sea of dreams 
Tempestuous" — 

leave the body wearied and the mind harassed and incapable of its 
proper duties. In a few cases, I have had the opportunity to observe 
that the attack was ushered in by extreme sleepiness — ^a desire for 
sleep unsatisfied by any indulgence — a constant drowsiness, more al- 
lied to stupor than the calm repose which nature grants to all 
creatures in health. All these variations in the character and quality 
of sleep ve worthy of note, for, as a general rule, it may be stated 
that however much mental or bodily fatigue, however much trouble 
or grief or anxiety or brooding cares of jiny kind may be experienc- 
ed, so long as good natural sleep can be oniaiBed, no great evil will 
result ; but none can with impunity disregard this great law of our 
existence — the necessity of rest 

*' Sleep, that knits up the raveled 6leeve of care, 
The death of each day's life ; sore labor's bath — 
<B&lm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chi^f nourisher in life's feast." 

In the first report ai the State Asylum of New York, at Utica, in 
1844, Dr. Brigham emphatically remarks : ^ In our opinion the most 
frequent and immediate cause of insanity, and one the most impor- 
tant to guard against, is the want of sleep. So rarely do we see a re 
cent case of insanity that is not preceded by want of sleep, that we 
regard it as almost the sure precursor of mental derangement. Not- 
withstanding strong hereditary predisposition, ill-health, loss of kin* 
dred or property, insanity rarely results unless the exciting causes 
16 
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are such as to occasion loss of sleep. 'A mother loses her only child, 
the merchant his fortune, the poHtidan, the scholar, the entfausiast, 
may have their minds powerfully excited and disturbed ; yet, if they 
sleep well, they will not become insane. We find no advice so use- 
ful to those who are predisposed to insanity, or to those who have re- 
coTcred from an attack, as carefully to avoid every thing likely to 
cause loss of sleep, to pass their evenings tranquilly at home, and to 
retire early to rest." 

Curability of Insanity. 

How many recover from the effects of insanity? is often asked of 
the physician, and is a question of vital importance. The answer is 
not so easy to arrive at. The fluctuations of public and even of 
scientific opinion on this subject have been very curious 'antl* tery 
great They have nearly touched both extremes. Time was when 
they who mourned over the insanity of a friend, mourned as those 
without hope. The disease was regarded as a living death, hardly 
less dreadful to tiie sufiPerer than to those dear to him. This opinion, 
formed, perhaps, from the results of the ordinary treatment of the 
insane at that period, undoubtedlylJso reacted upon the treatment 
itself, and if it Sd %K lA|||ate, it at least did not repress gross 
aSuses. It enshr6ttded, as with a pall, heart-rending scenes of cruel 
barbarity. Over the entrances of those establishments where they 
were compelled to reside, might have been truthfully inscribed— 

" Here hope that comes to all can never come." 

The heroic exertions of the benevolent in various quarters tf the 
world ; of the Monks of Saragossa in Spain ; of Pinel and Esquiroi 
and others in France ; of Tuke and Jephsou in £!nglimd ; of Park- 
man and Wyman, and a host of good men an^ true in our own coun- 
try, not only ameliorated the condition of th« insane, raised tton 
from the standard of brutes to that of suffering, afflicted human 
creatures, susceptible of care and capable of appreciating kindness 
and love, of craving and extending sympathy, but also established 
the other pleasing fact, that the possibility of cure was much greater 
than had been so long admitted. Enthhsiasm rushed to the otiier 
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^ctreme, and it wns gravely asserted that nine-tenths of those attack- 
ed got well — that insanitj wa^ as curable as iDflammation of the 
longs. Such extreme statements were supported bj statistical eyi«- 
dence, and eagerly believed. Acute observers did not fail to dis- 
cover that the general results of experience did not tally exactly with 
these statistics, and doubt was engendered as to the value of the nu- 
merioal method to illustrate such matters. Figures, they urged, 
could be made to prove any thing. And so it seemed. Yet these ac- 
cusations, not wholly destitute of truth, were yet unjust ; for, if the 
inferences sought to be drawn from the statistics were untrue, the 
materials of proof of their unreliability were furnished by the same 
figures. In fact, the views insisted on, were usually too contracted 
and partial, and the modes of estimating results were erroneous. Short 
perif^ds of time, limited numbers, generous deductions, and large 
generalizations^ took the place of great length of time, large num- 
bers, rigid checks, and CM*eful analysis. The cautions of Quetelet 
are very valuable in this as in other statistical questions : '^ We can- 
not," he observes, ^* be too much on our guard against conclusions 
drawa £p»m statistical documents, and especially against the methods 
of reasoning which may be emf^oyfld. ^he greatest sagacity is nec- 
essary to distinguish the degree of imfi|yij|nfrik> hi attached to each 
influencing element, and we have frequent proofs that even^levfr 
men have been led into absurditi^ by ascribing to certain causes, 
results produced by other causes which they had ne^ected to take 
into consideration." 

Several of these elements, liable to influence condusions drawn 
from the statistics of rtcofv^ies from insanity, demand a brief notice 
before we enter tipon this propositions indicated lly an analysis oi 
sueh statistics. 

At the very threshold of the inquiry, we are met with the ^ppA* 
rently simple question — What is a cure? How and when is a cure 
known to have taken place ? A cure is not a fact of an ehjecHve 
character, which is recognized without gainsay, and can be counted 
off upon the fingers. It is essentially mbjectivej to some extent at 
least, influenced by the mind of the observer and recorder of the 
^vent. In some diseases there is no difficulty in die matter what- 
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ever. The physician considers the patient convalescent — ^the dis- 
turbed functions resume their accustomed work, and the patient ful- 
fils his daily duties nearly, if not quite as well as before he was at- 
tacked ; and in these cases, society generally acquiesces in the ver- 
dict of the physician. Tet a moment's recollection will bring to 
every body's mind a few instances wherein the physician thought the 
patient recovered, yet he continued obstinately sick, and thus both 
he and his friends reversed the verdict pronounced by the physician. 
Ag^n, on^ physician pronounces a patient well^ when the important 
crises of his sickness have been satisfactorily passed through, al- 
though strength and vigor have not yet been acquired ; another waits 
for these before he regards the case as one of recovery. This men- 
tal bias of the parties recording the data from which the percentage 
of recoveries must be calculated, is a veij important influence %> be 
taken into consideration in the deductions drawn from all statistics of 
recovery, and especially, as we shall hereafter see, in those of insanity. 
The cure of an insane man may be established as a fact by the 
opinion of the eocpert, accustomed to judge of such circumstances, 
supported by the subsequent sane conduct of the individual la «o- 
cial statistics, we must understand by curing an insane person, taking 
him from the dependent c^ps of the community and restoring him to 
the independent difis ^o which he formerly belonged. If a man9 
discharged as cured from the hospital, goes home, requires to be 
watched and attended, is useless as a producer, and remains so to the 
end of his days, he cannot be regarded as so transferred ; or if he is 
afterwards consigned to the poor-house, for his inferior mind, l|^<fifl^ 
ciety, thmfe to spend his remaining days,. and if, aftet fH apparent 
convalescence, the letum to business renews all the symptoms of the 
atlHik, and shorter or longer alternations of mental disease and men- 
tal hea)di become the order of his existence ; ia either of these cases 
he cannot surely be considered as transferred from the dependent to 
the independent class of citizens, though his recovery were certified 
by twenty alienist physicians. Yet, from the very imperfection of 
statistics, all these circumstances will be represented in the history of 
many discharged by superintendents of hospitals as cured. The 
number reported as cured, therefore, simply represents the opinion of 
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the superintendent or other official discharging and recording the pa« 
tients — an opinion which society maj, and often does immediately 
reverse, by taking charge, in some form, of the cured man ; and the 
verdict of society as to those whom it allows to resume their wonted 
places in its ranks, is what the statistician (rightly or wrongly in in- 
dividual cases') must seek as the result of his calculations as to the 
curability of insanity* The symptoms may simply be repressed, not 
obliterated, and may start forth in their original force directly the un- 
fortunate man renews his acquaintance with the scenes and duties 
among which he became deranged. For these circumstances, de- 
ductions must be made from any proportion of cures predicated upon 
the reports of the physicians of the various hospitals for the insane. 
Another source of error may be traced in the tables of these re- 
porti ii8 contributions to ''social statistics:" the same person may 
figure therein several times. He may have had several attacks, and 
after each have been sent home as being well. Thus, one man is 
made to represent several men transferred from the infirm class to 
the self-sustaining. Such statistics, therefore, merely represent the 
attacks recovered from, not the persons who recover; and the state- 
ment is still subject to the \iA\xei\<3ts already specified. Bi3aring in 
mind these qualifying considerations, Itei^Mrooeed to investigate such 
statistics as may be within our reach. The Coonnissioner of lltatis- 
tics for the State of Ohio, in his report for 1858, among other sub- 
jects, devotes some attention to this question. He gives the publish- 
ed results of nine American institutions, in which, of 14,031 dis- 
dbai|fkd patients, 6984 were discharged as recovered, and adds: 
^ The pra0r9i<m of cures, then, in the whole number discharged from 
treatment, is ^0 pe^ cefit, just one-half. But if lie deduct the deaths, 
the proportion is 60 per cent." On what principle the deaths 00^ to 
be excluded, it is not easy to determine. Of course all wh« do not 
recover die insane, after a shorter or longer period. The exigencies of 
an asylum require the discharge of those not recovered after a cer- 
tain time, to make room fbr more recent cases, but, uniHf whatever 
character discharged, they will ultimately swell the nuAiber of deaths 
during insanity. The deaths in an a?ylum afford no clue to the mor- 
tality influenced by the insane condition, but simply aid (in a statist!- 
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cal point of view) in estimating the hygienic and other condition of 
the epecial hospital, and afford some aid to the knowledge of the path- 
ological states complicating or attending insanity in general. We 
conceive, also, that Mr. Mansfield has heen unfortunate in the plan 
he has adopted for his calculations. We do not require the propor- 
tion of those who recover compared with those who have been dis- 
charged from an institution, but with those who have been admitted 
therein for treatment. We have no time to enlarge on this topic It 
has been pretty well settled bj statisticians, who have devoted atten- 
tion to these calculations. The chief mischief in taking the percent- 
rge of recoveries upon the number discharged, consists in the ficti- 
tious proportion of cures, and the consequent exciting of hopes that 
can never be realized. An analysis of such statistics as are within 
our reach, will show how fallacious is the expectation that half of 
those who become insane, will recover the ordinary powers of their 
mind. The periods selected in the history of an institution will in- 
fiuence its statistics very materially, so that, to arrive at an approxi- 
mate approach to truth, it is necessary to take long periods of time, 
and also to examine the history of each institution at frequent Inter- 
vals. In this way all extraordinary circumstances will be made pal- 
pable. 

In the following table will be found the history of 13 institu- 
tions, in which, where the means were within our reach, we have cal- 
culated the percentage of recoveries on all admitted during successive 
periods of four years. The last three columns give the total num- 
bers admitted and discharged cured, and the percentage during the 
whole history of the institution. In only one case does the percent- 
age reach one-half. The first nine institutions included in this table, 
are the institutions alluded to by Mr. Mansfield. It will be found 
that the aggregate admissions in these 9 mstitutions were 19,806, of 
whom 8341 recovered, or 42.11 per cent. 
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To render this subject more clear, we have collated the statistics 
of 23 institutions in our country, which we give below, and find that, 
of 52,702 persons admitted into these .institutions, 22,669 recovered — 
making 43 per cent., or 1 in every 2.32. This result is still subject 
to the deductions which should be made for the circumstances which 
we have already assigned as incident to, and perhaps inseparable from, 
all such statistics. Nevertheless, they serve a useful purpose ; if 
viewed in every possible light and placed in juxtaposition yirith other 
facts, also tabulated, they serve mutually to correct the other. Thus 
the influence of the mental bias of the various superintendents of 
these institutions may be inferred* to a certain extent, if we exam- 
ine the proportion of recoveries with the number of those discharged 
as merely improved. For this purpose we give, in the following ta-. 
ble, the number of years included in the statistics of each institution ; 
the nu^lber admitted ; the number discharged cured, and the per- 
centage of cure calculated thereon. Where it was practicable, viz., 
in 17 institutions, we have also stated the number discharged as im- 
proved, and then calculated the percentage of the cured and improv- 
ed added together, whicb we have termed the percentage of total 
improvement. ^ 
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Name of Institation. 


Number 

of years 
indod'd 


Nomber of 
patients ad- 
mitted. 


Number dis- 
charged car- 
ed. 


Percentage 

of 

curt. 


H 

I'-a 


^4 

^11 


1 


New Hampshire Asylum.. 


17 


1650 


727 


44.0C 


317 


63.27 


2 


Worcester Asylum 


27 


5976 


2747 


45.96 


971 


62.21 


3 


Taunton ** 


5 


1112 


334 


30.11 


85 


37.67 


4 


Butler Hospital, B. I 


12 


904 


296 


32.74 


234 


58.62 


5 


Maine Asylum 


19 
11 

6i 


2127 

1753 

443 


871 
819 
111 


40.94 
46.71 
25.05 


369 

184 

31 


58.29 


6 


Indiana Asylum 


57.27 


7 


Western Kentucky Asylum, 


32.54 


8 


Northern Ohio •* 


5 


666 


302 


45.34 


30 


49.86 


9 


Central Ohio '' 


21 


3480 


1792 


51.49 


373 


62.S1 


10 


Southern Ohio " 


H 


586 


269 


45.9 


23 


49.83 


11 


Western Virginia " 


23i 


1576 


640 


40.61 


128 


48.73 


12 


Pennsylyanla " 


9 


1192 


205 


17.19 


223 


35.9 


13 


New York *' 


17 


5786 


2340 


40.44 


859 


54.07 


14 


New York City " 


le 


4766 


2105 


44.16 


682 


58.47 


15 


New Jersey " 


nj 


1563 


605 


38.7 


403 


64.48 


16 


Bloomingdale " 


10 


1248 


472 


37.82 


260 


59.45 


17 


Pennsylyania Hospital 

• 

Mississippi Asylum 


19 

41 


3360 


1656 


49.28 


286 


57.88 


18 


38,188 
260 


16,291 
65 


42.66 
25.00 


5458 


56.95 






19 


Eastern Kentucky Asylum. 


35 


2389 


882 


36.80 






20 


^ Vermont ** 




3025 


1433 


47.37 






21 


Louisiana " 




851 


225 


26.44 






22 


Hartford Retreat 


35 
41 


3407 
4582 

52,702 


1643 
2130 

tf 

2^69 


48.22 
46.31 






23 


McLean Asylum 












43.00 





Cast the eye over the respective colanins, and several curious facts 
will be noticed. The institutions of recent origin, and with short 
periods of time, report the percentage of cures usually less in com- 
parison, sometimes below the average. This agrees with the early 
history of all institutions, as was shown in the former table. It will 
also be seen that some institutions report a high percentage of cures, 
whose " total improvement" is less than that of others whose cures 
are stated considerably lower. Thus, the Central Ohio, whose cures 
are 51.49 per cent., and Indiana Hospital 46.71, exceed New Hamp- 
shire 44.06, Worcester 45.96, and New Jersey 38.7 ; yet are both be- 
low these in the percentage of total improvement. There is also a 
greater variation in the proportion of the recoveries observed in the 
different institutions, than in the proportion of the recovered and im- 
proved, taken together. Of course certain circumstances, peculiar to 
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the respective institutions, have much to do with the larger or smaller 
proportions obtained. Tet, everything considered, we cannot be 
very far wrong in the conclusion, that while we observe a tolerable 
degree of uniformity in estimating what constitutes improvement in 
the mental condition of the insane, a greater diversity of opinion 
seems to prevail as to the precise point of improvement, when a pa- 
tient may be regarded as recovered. This difference must of course 
depend more upon the mental complexion of the observers than on 
the condition of the patients observed. The moral is obvious. 

One point deserves attention for a moment How does the rela- 
tive proportion of males and females, who recover from insanity, 
stand ? We append such statistics as we have been able to glean on 
this question. So far as they extend — ^and they refer only to 11 in- 
stitutions — they show that of 11,178 men, 4751 recovered, while of 
10,842 women, 4569 were restored. The percentage of cure will 
therefore stand as 42.5 for males, and 44.17 for females. 



\ 





KALIS. 


I 

FnCALIfl. 

1 


Name of Imtitatlon. 


Admitted 

1 


Cared. 


Pereent- 

■g<*of 

erne- 


Admitted 


Cured. 


Percent- 
age of 
cure. 


Western Virginia 

Pennsylvania State Ai^luin 

Louisiana 

Central Ohio 


934 
705 
521 

1760 
301 
883 
269 

1671 

564 

: 2825 

745 


360 
122 
133 
879 
136 
410 
74 
802 
179 
1264 
292 


38.54 

17.23 

25.52 

49.88 

45 18 

46.43 

27 J) 

47.99 

31.73 

44.35 

38.92 


642 
487 
330 

1720 
285 
870 
174 

1518 
548 

2950 

818 

1 


280 

83 

92 

913 

133 

409 

37 

760 

155 

1394 

313 


48.61 
17.04 
27.88 
53.08 


Southern Ohio 

Indiana 


46.66 
47. 


West Kentucky 


9.54 


Pennsylvania Hospital 

Taunton •♦ . . » . 
Worcester " .... 
New Jersey " .... 


50.06 
28.46 

47.25 
38.26 




11,178 


4751 


42.5 


10,342 


4569 


44.17 



The preceding tables include all varieties in the form as well as in 
the length of duration of mental disease. Undoubtedly certain classes 
of cases are more favorable in their prognosis than others. Those 
whose symptoms are maniacal in their nature, are more amenable to 
treatment than those in whose history mental depression is the char- 
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acteristic feature. So, also, like all other forms of disease, the earlier 
the sjmptoms of mental distarbance are detected and the patient 
placed under proper treatment, the more certain are the probabilities 
of a favorable termination, and usuall7 of a more rapid convales- 
cence. These points, unfortunately, cannot be illustrated by such 
ample statistics as I could wish, as the reports of most institutions are 
silent respecting them. -This is the more to be regretted, as the im- 
pressions which prevail as to the proportion which recover under 
these most favorable conditions, are exceedingly vague and unsatis- 
factory. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 



CONSTITUTION. 



ARTICLE I. 

Sec. 1. This association shall be called the ^ Ohio State Medi- 
cal SocxETT " and shall be composed of resident and honorary mem- 
bers. 

ARTICLE IL 

Sec. 1. The Society shall constantly have in xtew : 

First — ^The association of the profession, for the purposes of mn- 
tual recognition and fellowship ; 

Second — The maintenance of union, harmony and good govem- 
ment among its members, thereby promoting the character, interests, 
honor and usefulness of the profession ; 

Third — The cultivation and advancement of medical science and 
literature, and the elevation of the standard of professional education. 

ARTICLE IIL 

Sec. 1. The resident members shall be regular practitioners of 
medicine and surgery in the State of Ohio, who shall be elected by 
vote of a majority at any regular meeting, their eligibility having 
been previously reported upon by the committee on Admissions. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. Honorary members shall only be admitted by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present, at a regular meeting, having been 
first recommended by the committee on Admissions. The whole num- 
ber of honorary members shall not exceed one hundred. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. A vote of two-thirds of the members present shall be 
requisite for the expulsion of a member, which vote shall be had in 
consequence of a report from the committee on Ethics, and at the 
next regular meeting subsequent to such report 
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ARTICLE VL 

Sec. !• The officers of this Society shall be a President, four 
Vice Presidents, two Secretaries, a Treasurer and Librarian, all of 
whom shall be elected annually, by ballot, and a majority vote, at the 
regular meeting. They shall severally perform the duties assigned 
in the By-Laws, as shall also the standing committees. 

ARTICLE VIL 

Sec. 1. The following standing committees shall be annually ap- 
pointed by the President, and shall each consist of five members : 
1st, an Executive Committee ; 2d, a committee on Finance ; dd, on 
Publication ; 4th, on Medical Ethics ; 5th, on Medical Societies. A 
standing committee on Admissions, of like number, shall be elected 
by ballot, and a majority vote, at the same meeting, annually. 

ARTICLE VIIL 

Sec. 1. No part of this Constitution shall be repealed, annulled, 
altered or amended, except at a regular meeting, subsequent to one 
at which a proposition to that effect may have been made in writjng, 
and then only by a vote of four-fifths of all the members present. 
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BY-LAWS. 



ARTICLE L 

MEETINGS. 



Sec. 1. At all meetings the presence of fifteen resident members 
sUall be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE n. 

OFFICERS. 

■ 

Sec. 1. The President shall be elected annually, at the regular 
meeting in June, by nomination, ballot and majority vote. He shall 
preside, enforce a due observance of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
see that all members of committees and officers perform their respec- 
tive duties, appoint all committees not otherwise provided for, give 
the Casting vote only, sign Diplomas and all other official documents 
requiring his signature, and perform such other duties as appertain 
to his office by usage and custom. 

Sec. 2. The Vice Presidents shall assist the President in the 
performance of his duties. In his absence, shall preside in order of 
seniority — rank being determined by the number of votes cast for 
each at his election. If the number of votes shall be equal, age 
shall confer precedence. 

Sec. 3. The Secretaries shall keep the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of all meetings, notify officers, etc., of their appointments, and 
the duties required of them, sign Diplomas, and certify to all official 
acts requiring the same, receive the signatures and initiation fee of 
newly elected members, and do such other business as shall be re- 
quired, or as the Society may, from time to time, direct in their de- 
partment 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys due to the Socie- 
y, and pay all bills indorsed by the Finance Committee, and coun- 
tersigned by the President, keeping correct accounts of the same, and 
making a full and detailed report at the annual meeting in June. 

Sec. 5. The Ldhrarian shall have charge of all books, manu- 
17 
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scripts, instraments, preparations, aDd other scientific property be- 
loAging to the Society ; shall keep a catalogue of the same, in the 
usaal manner, and report upon the condition of his department to 
the annual meeting in June. 

ARTICLE III. 

BTANDINQ COMMITTEES. 

Seo. 1. Standing Cbmmtf^«e< shall keep regular minutes of their 
proceedings, and furnish an authenticated copy to be deposited with 
the Librarian. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Admissions^ 
upon receiving the names of candidates for membership, to make due 
inquiry, and report such as may be found worthy, to the Society, 
which may thereupon elect them. Should the committee fail to re- 
port upoiFibitoinatiohs submitted to them, any member having made 
such nomination, may renew the same directly to the Society, in 
which case a vote of four-fifths of the members present shall be re- 
quisite to constitnte an election. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Ethics shall hear all complaints of 
breach of etiquette, or violation of Medical Ethics ; it shall decide 
all questions of Ethics «uteiitted to it If any member shall be 
charged, in writing, with any violation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution or By-Laws, oMIith unprofessional conduct, a copy of such 
charge shall be furnished to him, himself and his accuser cited to 
appear, when the committee shall proceed to hear the case, reserving 
its decision to be reported to the Society, when its action may be af- 
firmed by a vote of a majority of the members present 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Finance shall superintend the mone- 
tary afikirs of the Society, inspect and audit all bills and the accounts 
of the treasury, and make such an assessment, by a pro rata tax upon 
the resident members, as may be necessary for incidental expenses ; 
which, however, shall not exceed the sum of $100 per annum. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Publication shall superintend the print- 
ing of such papers as may be ordered to be published, so that they 
may be issued upon uniform paper, etc, under the title of ^* Trans- 
actions." 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall digest and prepare the 
business of each meeting, provide suitable rooms for the purposes of 
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the Society, recommend plans for the promotion of its objects, and in 
all things protect and superintend the general interests of the Society. 
Sec. 7. The Committee on Medical Societies shall consider and 
report on the organization of such Medical Associations as desire to 
become auxiliary to the State Medical Society, and generally take 
charge of this department ; making, at each annual meeting, as com- 
plete report as may be practicable. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. Any resident member vacatrng his membership, shall 
thereby be divested of any right or title to any portion of the funds, 
or other property of the Society. 

Sec. 2. Every member, on admission, shall pay the sum of $3.00 
as an initiation fee, and sign the Constitution and By-Laws ; nor shall 
he be entitled to the rights of membership until ihe saoMki^done. 

Sec. 3. All vacancies in office shall b^ filled ad interim by the 
President 

Sec. 4. These By-Laws may be suspended by a three-fourths 
vote at any regular meeting, and they may be repealed or amended 
by a similar vote, notice of the same'having been given in writing at 
a previous meeting. " ^ 

Sec. 5. Rules of order, and all questions arising upon the same 
shall be determined by parliamentary usagovr^ 



AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS. 

Resolved^ That the Secretary be instructed to notify each member 
where his name occurs on any of the committees, who have work to 
perform for the next meeting, within two weeks afler adjournment. 



AMENDMENT TO ARTICLE IIL, CONSTITUTION. * 

JResolvedj That the officers of the seVeral County or District Socie- 
ties, auxiliary to the State Medical Society, be requested each year 
to report to the Secretary of said Society the names of all their mem 
bers, to serve as a basis for the medical statistics of the State, and 
that the several Colleges of the State furnish the Secretary with a 
list of their graduates, anoually, and that no physician, not in good 
standing in his own County or District Society, shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted as a member of the State Medical Society. 
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A PLAN 

FOB THE FORMATION OF AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 



AssodatioDS desirous of becomiDg auziliaiy, must furnish to t}ie 
oommittee on Medical Societies a copj of their Constitution and Bj- 
Laws, and a list of the names of their members. 

The committee will report thereon, a majority vote of the Societj, 
admitting as members the President and Secretary, ex o^/o,. together 
with one delegate for eVerj ten members the Auxiliary Societj may 
consist of. 

Delegates will present to the State Medical Society such papers, 
etc, etc., as the association they represent may select, copies of which 
they will deposit with the committee on Publication. 

In questions of a general nature, affecting the profttoAir of the 
State, should the yeas and nays be demanded the delegates, on pro- 
ducing the individual anthoriiy of each, ntay vote by proxy for ab- 
sent members of the State Medical Society, who are also members of 
the same association with the delegate. 

Auxiliary Societies will, so far as possible, contribute to the further- 
ance of the objects of the State Medical Society, by selecting from 
their own archives such original papers, essays, reports, and espMial 
statistics, as they may deem of sufficient yalue, on every subject con- 
nected with medical science. 
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AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 

WITH DATE OF ADMISSION. 



1849 — Hamilton Countj Medical Society, - 

1849 — Warren Co. Medical Society, of Lebanon, 

1849— Clark Co. Medical Society, 

1849 — Lancaster Medical Institute, 

1849— Preble Co. Medical Society, - 

1850 — Meigs Co. Medical Association, 

1850 — Wayne Co. Medical Association, 

1850 — Richland Co. Med. and Surg. Society, 

1850 — Med. Association of Adams, Brown & Clermont, 

1850— Stark Co. Medical Society, 

1850— Erie Co. Medical Society, 

1851 iDlnmi Co. Medico-Chirurg. Society, 

1851 — Tuscarawas Got Medical Society, 

1851 — Belmont Co. Medical Society, 

1851 — Montgomery Co. Medical Society, 

1852— Shelby Co. Medical Society, - 

1852— Butler Co. Medical Society, - 

1853 — Champaign Co. Medical Society, 

1^4 — Clermont Co. Medical Association, 

1854 — Seneca Co. Medical Society, - 

1854 — Drake Society, of Columbus, - 

1854 — Delaware Co. Medical Society, 

1855^Athens, Morgan & Washington Med. Association, '^ 

1856^-Pickaway Co. Medical Society, 

1856 — Green Co. Medical lofiety, 

1857 — Toledo Medical Association, 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 



Prof. H. H. Childs, 
Prof. Chas. a. Lee, 
Prof. Wm. Sully, - 
Prof. J. Knight, 
C. B. Guthrie, M. D., - 
M. J. Bailey, M. TX., 
Prof. W1L14JRD Pabker, 
J. H. Brower, M. D., - 
M. M. Harding, M. D., 
Geo, Sutton, M. D., 
J. C. Blackburn, M. B., 
1. 1. Hayes, M. D., 
W. Trevitt, M, D,, 



Pittsfield, Mass. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Oonn. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York. 
Lawrenceburg, la. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Covington, Ky. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus. 
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Blackman, U-, War^w. 
BlaciLman, G C, CincinnatL 
Boerstler. G W., Lancaster. 
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Bonner. Stephen, CincinnatL 
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Bo»'le, C K , Columbns. 
Braden, A .Carey. 
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♦ Brennan, Tom , Oavton. 
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Brecker, W B.»l»«'lbv. 

Bndjce, W W.. 
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BrinkerfaofT. D. H., Hansfield. 

* Brodbeck, C . Dayton. 
BronMon, JaH., N*'wron Falls. * 
BrcM>ke, G W. Ellsworth. 
Brnok«, Frank, Hope. 
BrookK, J H., Bonmville. 
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Buckingham, F. M.. Sprim^ld. 
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Caldwell, J., Hnron. 
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Canipliell, J no., Uniontown. 
I Card. G W., Paine«Tiile. 
i^arey, H. G , Dayton, 
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(^mill. Thomas. CincinnatL 

Caner, FranciN Colnmbtts. 

t Case, T. 8.. Colnmbns. 

Cass. A- L., Cofihocton. 

CasB, £., Dresden. 

CasRels. J. Lan<r. Cleveland. 

Catley. R. P. Pose> viile. Indiana. 

Cham bers R< tbert, Chand lervi I le. 

Chandler. 8 R., Duncan's Fails. 

* Chamberlain. £. K^ Cincinnati. 

Chapman, W B-, ** 

Chapman. C. B , ** 

Cheney, H L., Groreport. 

Clarke. W. T.. Central College. 

Clements, J , Dayton. 

Clendening. Wm.. Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. T. G . Clc^'eland. 

Coates. J. G , Canal Dover. 

Cochran, M. B. THrlaware. 
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Converse. J. W., Union City, Indiana. 

* Cook, F , A.twater. 

Cook, T. M., . 

Coons, J. A , Dayton. 
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Harley, L. G , Dalton. 

^Harman, Julius, Warren. 

Harper, W.H., Lima. 

Hart, B. F^ Harmar. 
dSart, Saml.. M.aiietta. 

Haynes, Vincent, Cambridge. 

Haynes, T, J.. Darby Creek. 

Helmick, J., Harrisburg. 

Helmlck. L., 

Helmick. G. W., " 

Hempstead, G. S. B., Portsmouth. 
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Hendersbott J., Springfield. 
HeDdersoB J. P.. NewTille. 
BendersoD. D. W^ MarysrlDe. 
Bendren. W^ Delaware, 
flendricks, L. A., Milfor^ 
Bewetr, M- L.. CleTeland. - 

* Hebberd. J. F. Dayton,, . 
i Hildretb, C C. ZanesTiQe^ 

Hills, IL, Cohimbas. 
Hill, £. L., Oxford. 
Hitcbcock, James, Port Clinton. 
Hoagland, C N.. Hyattsville. 
t Holston, J. G. F., ZanesTille. 
HooTer, I^taac, BarnesTHle. 
Hopkins, R. C^ Cleveland. 
Hopple. Jas., Cincinnati. 
Hombeck, R., New Gariisle. 
House, G. W.. Harrisban;. 
Houston, Robt. South Charleston. 
Houston, M. L.. " *\ 

Houston, James T^ Jamfis|0wn, 
Howard. £ W^ Akron. 

* Howard, R. L., Columbus. 
Howard. H. O., > 
Hnber* WiiiiaiBi llHsilton. 
Habb«[nl, J. C^ Ashtabfla. 
Hubbard, N. W., Newark. 

. Hudson, Sttmuel, Whittlesey. 

« Hudson, W.H, 

Hnestess, J , Chester Hill. 
Hughes, James, Berlin. 
Hunt, S. P., MorN»w. 
Hurxthal. — ^. Ma8sill«n. 

Ingram, John* Aiinnnab. ^ 
James, 8. N., East Liberty. 
Jones, W. W^ Toledo. 
Jones, A., Wilmington. 
Jones, T. W., Sooth Bloomfield. 
Johnston, T. B . Xenia. • 
Johnson, Wm., Delaware. 
Johnson, Rafus H-, Cincinnati. 

Johnson, W, A., . 

» Jndkins, David. Cincinnati. 
Jndkins, Jesse P., " 
Judkins, William, •' 
Junkins, M. W., Bellaire. 

« * Kable, W. H., Belbrook. 
Kaufman, C S., Cincinnati. 
Kay, Isaac, Sprinirfleld. 
Keeyer, M. C^ RidgeviUe. 
Kelley, Edwin, Elyria. 
Kellogg, G. M , Cincinnati. 
Kennedy, H.. Batavia. 
Kevt, A. T., Walnut Hills. 
Kincaid, W. P., NevilK 
KIrtland, J. P., Cleveland. 
Knowlton, J. A., Franklin. 
Koogler, A.. Greenville. 

* Kreider, M. Z , Lancaster. 
Kahn, Henry, Tiffin. 

Lam me. W. H., Centreville. 



Landon, 6. W. H., WesterriDe. 
Landon. a P.. " 

Lane, E S., Sandusky. 
Langworthy, O. P., Reimoldsbwrg. 

* Lathrop, U., Columbus. 
Lathrop, D. A., Cincinnati. 
Lawson. B. S., '* 
Lawson, L. U^ " 
Lenhart. Wm. C, Windsor. 
Leonard. B. B. West Liberty. 
Lewis, D.,New Haven. 
Little, H. H., Cleveland, 
Loving, S., Columbus. 
Lyman, D. 8., Go^^hen. 
Lvman, C N^ Wadsworth. 
Xynch, Klgahr GreenviUe. 

IfoAbee H. M^ Canton. 
MeArthur. T. W., Wilmington. 

McAvov, , Franklin. 

M cBetli, J. a, Gallion. 

H cCann, . Irville. 

McCartnev. Jas., Bast Riish Greek. 
McCartv, C. H-, Albion. 

t McCulloilgh. T. P., .^ 

McCnnv, W. A.. Lewis Centre. 
McCullongh. John, West Jefferson. 
McDermott. C Davton. 
McDonald, A. R.- Kingston. 
McElroy. Z. C, Zane*vlile. 
McFariand, J. A^ Tiffin. 
McGowan, S. A., c>>lumbuH Grove. 
McGuire, W, B., Wi^ynesviUe. 
M cHenry. W., Lima. 
Mcnhenny. J. J , Dayton. 
Mcllvaine, R. R.. Cincinnati. 
McLean. R. G . Lockbonme. 
McUughNn. A. C, Fremont. 
McMahan, T,. Oakfield. 
McHeens. R. R., Snndnsky. 
McMillen, W. L.. Columbus. 
McNallv, Tho«., Chiliicothe. 
McNeal. T. D.. Lockbonme. 
Mack, John, Shelby. 
Mack. H. O., <- 
t Maggini. J. C, Ffcyettevllle. 
Mahlman, C H. W., Columbus. 
Malone, H. B.. Cincinnati. 
Mann, H. D., Sandn^kv. 
Maris, G. W., Colnmbnn. 
t Marsh, N. B.. Cincinnati. 

* Marshall, N. T., « 

* Martin, Joshua, Xenia. 
Martin. Samm r, " 
Matchett, J.G., Casting. 
Matson A. F., Lngansrille, 
Mead, Edward, Cincinnati. 
Mendenhall. Geo., Cincinnati. 
Merriman, A.. Madison. 
Meta, Abram. Massillon. 
Metiger. Geo S., Columbus. 
MUliken. Samuel. Hamilton. 
Miller, A. COrville. 
Miner, E. L., Lithopolis. 
Miranda. J., New Cariisle. 
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[June, 



Mitchell, 6. F., Mansfield. 
Moe, L. \V., Gilboa. 
* Moore, Jonas, Marietta. 
Moore, W. C, Congress, 
Moorehead, W., Zanesville. 
t Morrison, J.. Colamhus. 
MosgroTe, Adam, Urban a. 
Mosgrove. Jas. M., " 
Mount Wm. Camminsville. 
Mount, J. L., Morrow. 
Mullen, T. J., New Richmond. 

Munger, E. P., . 

Munson, A. W.. Kenton. 
Murphy, J. A., Cincinnati. 
Muscroft, C. S., 
Mu8grove, H. B., 
Mussey, R. D., 
Mussey, W H., 
Myers, W. H., Loudonyllle. 



u 

ii 



Neff, B-,Piqua. 
# Newberry, J. S., Cleveland. 
Newton, W. S., Harmar. 
Nicholson, W. A.. Cleveland. 
Noble. David. Sugar Tree Rfdge. 
Norton; J. C., Marion. 

Olds, T. H., CIrcIeville. 

* Oliver. John Q., Cumminsvillc. 
Otis, J. D.. Navarre. 

Owen, T. C-, Mechanlcsburg. 

« 

Paoli, Gerhard, Springfield. 
Park, W. H., Tiflin. 

Parker, C. C, . 

t Parmenier, H. S., Huron, 
Patterson, R. J., Columbus. 

Pearce, E., . 

Peck, W.UigilPCleville. 

Pence, F., . 

Perdue, C- A., Greensburgh. 
Plympton, £. L., Madison. 

* Poage. J. G., Dayton. 
Pomerene, Joel, Mount Hope. 
Potter, J. B., Canal Winchester. 
Potter, J F , Cincinnati. 
Prentice, W M., Ravenna. 
Preston, J C , Brunswick. 
Price, Joseph, Randolph. 
Purple, J. 6., Brooklyn. 

Qninn, J, J., Cincinnati. 



Ramsey, W. H., . 

Rathbum. C, Marysville. 
Raymond, B , Carroll. 
Rea, R. L., Oxford. 
Reamy, T. A., Hopewell. 
Reeves, W. H , Deavcrtown. 
Refuse, L. M , Reading. 
Resingcr, J. b.. Gall ion. 
Richardsoi, D. F , Cincinnati. 
Richard .Wooicot, " 
* Rick y, W. W., Cleveland 
Rigdon, L,., Hamilton. 



t Rives, L. C, Cincinnati. 
t Rives, Landon, *' 
Rohb, A-, Dodsonville. 
Roby, G. W., Balnbrirtge. 
Robertson, Chas., McConnelsvllle. 
Robertson, Jaa., Perrysburg. 
Robinson, J. D., 'Vooster. 
Robinson, J. N , Lockbourne. 
Rodgers, Robert, Springfield. 
Rodgers, J. H., '* 

Rodgers, J. G., New Richmond. 
Rodman, T. S , Cleveland. 
Rukenbrod, S. F , Salem. 

Rnraiday, , Micholsville. 

Rusk, Danl., Rousseau. 
Russell, J. W., Mount Vernon. 

Snbine, Andrew, Columbus. 

« Sachse, G. J., " 

Sampson, G. W., McCutchensville. 

* Sanders, Moses C, Norwalk. 

* Sanger, W. W., Cincinnati. 
Savles, J. A.. West Cleveland. 
Scarf. W- D., Bellefontaine. 
Schenck, VV. L., Franklin, . 
Schroeder, Danl , Ganges. 
Scobv, W. H., Rossville. 
Scoville, S. S , . 

Scott, W. J., Shadeviile. 
Sedwick. R H., Zanesville. 
Seldon. 0. G.. Shanesville. 
Seyes, H. H., Springfield. 
Shackelford, K J„ Midway. 
Sharp, W. T., East Liberty. 
Sharp, E. C, Williamsburgh. 
t Sheets, L. D., Dayton. 
Shertzer, J. V., Massillon. 
Sheldon, 0. B., West Cleveland. 
Sheppard, W. A., Samantba. 
Sbivelev, J. W., Navarre. 

* Shotwell, J. T., Cincinnati. 
Silver, D. H., Milford Centre. 

ilver, W., 



4i 



nnett, E , Granville. 
Sisler Wm., Manchester, 
t Skinner, J. S„ Columbus. 
Slocum, A. M., Cincinnati, 
Slusser, L., Fulton, 
Smith, A. C, Medina C. H. 
Smith, C, Donnelsvillc. 

* Smith. Edward, Dayton. 
Smith, Jas., Clear Port. 

* Smith, J. A.Piqua. 
Smith, L. J.. Hamilton. 
Smith, S. H., Cincinnati. 
Smith, 8. M , Columbus. 

ith, Vespdsian, New Carlisle. 
Wiith, Wm., Van Wert, 
odgrass, S B , Dalton. 
Snodgrass, J. M., 0«»trander. 
Southard, J. M., Marysville. 
Spencer, C. C, Cincinnati. 
Spillman, H , Medina 
Stanton, Benjamin, Salem. 
St. John, Saml., Cleveland. 
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Steele, H. K., Dayton. 
Sterling. £ , Cleveland. 
Sterling, Theodore, Cleveland. 
Stevens, A. G., Westerville. 
Stevens, E. B., Cincinnati. 

Stevenson, , Leesbnrg. 

Stewart, Solomon, Mansfield. 
Sti 1 well. Th 08 , Fremont. 
Stoclistill, J. N., New Carlisle. 
Story, R , Cleveland. 
Strong, Nathl., Centreville. 
Strong, W. J., West Middlebnrg. 
Sullivan, W. J., " " 

Swain, C H., Toledo. 
Sweney, R. L., Marion. 

Taggart, T. M. , Dalton. 
Taggart, W. W., Smithville. 
Taliafero, W. T., Cincinnati. 

* Tappan, B., Steabenville. 
Tate, John H., Cincinnati. 
Teal, A. F., Carroll. 
Thayer, Proctor, Cleveland. 
Thomas, C. F., Pomeroy. 
Thomas, K. G., Alliance. 
Thompson, J. B., Columbus. 
Thompson, Matthew, Mt. Vernon. 
Thompson, Robt., Columbus. 
Thompson, John W., " 
Thompson, J. C, South Bloomfield. 
Thrall, H L., Columbus. 

Thrall, B. F., Cambridge. 
Thrift, R. W., Kalida.i 
Tllden, Danl., Sandusky. 

* Tilden. Danl., Jr., Sandusky. 
Tingle, John P., Cambridge. 
Tipton, R H., Darbyville. 
Townshend, N. S., Avon. 
Treon, Miamisburg. 

t Trevitt, Wm., Columbus. 

* Tullis, J. Watson, Troy. 

Underwood, W., New Baltimore. 



Updegrafif, J. T., Mt. Pleasant. 

Yanatta, E., New Lexington. 

* Van Pearse, J., Columbus. 
Van Tuvle, D. B., South Bend. 

* Van tuyle, H., Dayton. 
Vattier, J. L., Cincinnati. 

Wade, David £., Cincinnati. 
Wallace, P., Canton. 
Warder, John A., Cincinnati. 
Waterman, L. D., Cincinnati. 
Watkms, Jno., Fultonham. 
Weaver, Joseph, Miamisburg. 
Webb, J. T., Cmcinnati. 
Welch, B. F., California. 
Weber, G. C E., Cleveland. 
Weeks, G. W., Bloomville. 

Wnite, John, . 

White, J. N , Cincinnati. 
White J. F. **' 

* Willey» Samuel, Columbus. 
Williams, E., Circleville. 
Williams, A. S., Rome. 
Williams, Isaac E., Bloomington. 
Williams, T. B., Delaware. 
Wilson, David, Licking County. 
Wilson, J. Fm New Holland. 
Wilson, John N., Newark. 
Wilson, J. W., Fremont. 
Wilson, Samuel, Wooster. 
Wilson, Albert, Sidney. 
Wilson, W. F., Ironton. 
Wood, Thomas, Cincinnati. 

* Wood, William, '* 
Wood, D.B., Warren. 
Woods, John K., Lima. 
Woodward, Chas., Cincinnati, 
t Wright C. W., 

Wright, M. B., ** 

Wright, T. L., Bellefontaine. 
Wright, M. L., Cincinnati. 

Youngs, Z. F., West Zanesville. 
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